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<< And thou, poor Negro ! scom'd of all mankind,-^ 
Thou dead in spirit ! toil-degraded slave ; 
Crushed by the curse of Adam to the grave : 
The messengers of peace, o*er land and sea 
That sought the sons of sorrow, stoop'd to thee. 
The Captive rais'd his slow and sullen eye,— 
He knew no friend, nor deem'd a friend was nigh ; 
Till the sweet tones of pity touch'd his ears, 

And Mercy bathed his bosom witk her tears ! 

* * m ' * * * m 

-* * * nt nt * * 

His heart is aw'd, confounded, pierced, subdued, — 
Divinely melted, purifi'd, renewed ; 
The bold, base savage. Nature's harshest clod, 
Rises from dust, — ^the image of his God i '^ 

M019TG0MERY. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Ta concentrate the many amusing and interesting details of 
Western Africa, scattered throughout the official reports of 
niious distinguished persons visiting those shores^ or resident 
it the British settlements thereon ; has been the aim of the 
Compiler of this volume. , And as the importance of the great 
continent or peninsula*^ of Afiica is unquestionable, the cir- 
enmstance of its being comparatively so little known to the 
ming generation, is obviously to be regretted. 

The smallest effort, therefore, to remove this ignorance, will 
i is diffidently hoped, be regarded with candour, and deemed 
acceptable by those to whom the subject may possess the merit 
tfnoivelty. 
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-Spirits of Love and liberty. 



On these benighted lands, oh kindJy shed 
Thine own rich gifts I Let Religion's beam 
Ulnmine what is dark, and saperstition chafe ! 
. Let imitadve art the dormant soal 
Arouse to osefolness — ^and energy 
[By sloth bennmb'd and slavery's abject fear] 
With giant strength arise to aid the will! 
Ah! nevor more may AfHc's solitudes * 
Be the sad scene of violenoe and death: 
Bnt Nature's varied gifts profose and rich 
Invite [no Umger dabioos] to the shore 
Fair parleying commerce; nor crime again 
Nor treachery her corions search restrain! 



Jl> A> Ht 



jfVFRiCA is computed to contain one hundred and 
fifty millions of inhabitants ! What a host of reflec- 
tions does this calculation arouse in the breast of the ^, 
philanthropist, whtsn he recollects the possibility, that 
this immense population, now buried, for the most part, 
in the depths of superstition, may become, at some 
(ittore perk>d, acquainted with the blesungs of religion, 
and rank among the civilized nations of the earth. 

B 
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restitution, we are obliged to sacrifice present appaiei 
advantages, we shall ultimately find we are but layii 
a deeper and more solid foundation, whereon to rai 
the superstructure of our own national prosperity. 

^We have achieved the great national a 

of justice — the abolition of the Slave Trade, and v 
have thereby opened multifarious sources of legitima 
and fair commerce. 

Let us but cast our eyes on the map of Africa, ai 
rejoice in the opportunities and facilities we possess 
become the favoured instruments of Heaven, in r 
deeming from the darkness of idolatry, and the mult 
plied evils of bondage, so large a portion of the humf 
family; and by thus doing, bring into exercise tl 
noblest energies and duties of our nature as men^ i 
Britons, and as Christians. 

From Cape Verde in latitude 15° north 

Congo in latitude 6° south, is a field in which our ber 
ficence may profitably display itself in these gra 
objects, for to that long extent of coast we have su 
cient access. 

It is filled to the distance of 100 or 150 miles into 
interior, with a great liumber of petty states or pri 
palities, under the government of their several chief 
^ho may for the most part be considered as absc 
and exercising their power most despotically. 7 
of these small States are independent of, and 
(^posed to, each other awhile some are bound to 
by a loose federal union under a nominal he 
powerful vassal; paying however, little attention 
sovereignty of his liege lord. They can hardly 
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to be controlled by any system of inter notional law, 
or general policy ; nor are they subjected to the juris- 
diction of a legislative, or even of a regular judicial 
council. Their law is strength, and their strength 
men ; their territorial limits ill defined, and the rights 
of succession ill settled. The passions and the capri- 
ces of their chiefs unchecked by any counteracting 
power. 

The Slave Trade has nursed them for centuries in 
habits of violence and insecurity, and the acts of mutual 
aggression, which the temptation afforded by that horrid 
traffic have occasioned, remain deeply imprinted on 
the memories, both of chiefs and people : the seeds of 
eternal hostility thickly sown in minds exasperated with 
the sense of injuries received and inflicted. A state of 
society more miserably dismembered, and of which the 
elements seem less capable of combination, can scarcely 
be imagined. It must be remedied ; it can only be 
remedied by foreign agency : Africa is unable to civi- 
lize herself. 

But on the other hand, the picture is encouraging ; 
the wbole of this extensive tract is washed by the 
ocean, and hence easily accessible from every quarter; 
the soil is rich, furnishing those commodities which are 
largely consumed in the several empires of Europe, and 
a vast multitude of rivers entering almost every part of 
this territory, and connecting the whole of that mari- 
time belt now described, with the sea, supply very great 
facilities both for the production and conveyance of 
those commodities, which may hereafter constitute 
the surplus wealth of this interesting portion of the 

B 3 
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globe. In short, it woald be difficult to determine, 
wfaetker the physical advantag-es, or the moral impedi- 
mesfes to the civilization of Africa are the greater. 
Happily howerer, man possesses more absolute domi- 
nion over moral, than over physical causes, and it re- 
mains for us to pay back to Africa some part of that 
enormous debt, which has been accumulating against 
us. Great Britain possesses many establishments on 
the windward coast, and a considerable number of forts 
and factories scattered along the line of coast, which 
lies between Gape Three-points and Benin ; while no 
other nation at present possess any establishment in 
that quarter, if we except the French fort of Senegal, 
at th« northern extremity of the windward coast, the 
small Portuguese colony of Bissao,* and two or three 
Dutch forts. 

Such are the fadlities of communication which may 
be improved by enlightened policy: it next follows 
what are the means to be adopted for reclaiming Airica 
from her present unsocial state, and preventing or di- 
minishing the evils which must necessarily spring from 
a constitution of things such as we have described. 
The primary and most obvious measure appears, by 
all possible means to encourage internal industry^ and 
to establish security ; and even in the ill settled state 
of society now existing, there are circumstances favor- 
able to these preliminary steps. 

The African chieftians are, it has been stated, in a 
great degree absolute, and they are so numerous that 

* AboDt 200 miles south of Cape Verd. 
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iktcj tear perliaps neaily the same proporta^ai to tbe 
gf^eral populatioiiy as the higher classes in Great Bri* 
tttn to the mass of the nation. A large proportion of 
their dependents are in a state of senrittt^e, that is, 
thMigh possessed, by the customs of Africa, of many 
ci¥fl rights, their labour to a certain extent is the pro- 
perty of their master. Hitherto this labour has been 
fittle and of small value. Every chieftian was a slave 
fcctar, and men being the only export article, his sub* 
jeets were vahiable to him only as they furnished the 
meana cipav^aring* his neighbours, or were themselves, 
in defimit of other resources, objects of legal convic- 
tionr for witchcraft, which made not only the cul^mt but 
his family liable to sale. These chie^ however, retain 
stottf taste for the various articles of merchandize 
which they have been accustomed to purchase from 
Europeans, and there can be little doubt, will be willing 
to eoatiaue the commerce in those articles* This the 
labour of their vassals may enable them to effect They 
tequifQ only encouragement and th^ guiding hand. 
Let Britain give the one ; let her 6fier, as she is amply 
empowered, the sdvsmtages of the other ; let her not 
dirmk from the arduous task, let her not regret the 
expenoe where blessings so great are to be bestowed, 
wtoe injturies. so aggravated, are to be recompensed. 

It is evident that the export wealth of Africa must be 
chiefly agricultural, her soil and climate are fitted for 
the culture of fruits and plants which no art can raise 
cheaply in northern latitudes ; with these she may be 

♦ ICida^ping. 
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able to supply us, while in articles manufactured, our 
advantages and skill, while they set at nought her 
rivalry, will enable us to supply her every demand. At 
the same time it is of the first importance that encou- 
ragement should be given to her manufactures for home 
consumption. The Africans may go on purchasing 
daily, by their field industry, more and more of Euro- 
pean luxuries, yet still remain nearly as barbarous and 
ignorant as ever, but if they are once taught to. desire 
decent apparel, and comfortable habitations, innumer- 
able blessings will spring up from the humble shoots. 

Habits of domestic order, virtue, and happiness — '• 
habits of self -estimation, a sense of character and pro- 
priety, a desire of knowled^, prospective industry, and 
all the lovely family of social charities, which peaces 
security, and contentment engender, vrill gradually be 
diffused. 

- To this end it seems most important and desirable, 
that they should promptly be instructed in the most 
useful arts, and simplest machinery known among us: 
Much may be effected in this department by the aid of 
schools, for in imparting that practical knowledge 
which is within the reach of every capacity, the diffi- 
culty is found chiefly to be in the first stage of the 
process. Like a hardy exotic in a kindred soil, it may 
be speedily propagated on the largest scale, when once 
brought to flourish on the smallest. Every pupil soon 
becomes a teacher. Every successful example adds to 
the number of imitators, and though the field of exer- 
tion be originally small, the ultimate benefit will be 
proportionate to the extent of the sphere, through 
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which the knowledge thus accumulated may be at last 
diffused. 

Much also may be effected by the activity of British 
setders. Example is ever found to work more rapidly 
than precept on all who are quick to perceive but 
slow to reason, and such are children and uncultivated 
men.* An African will discern characters as quickly as 
an Englishman, while of course it is difficult to make 
him comprehend a logical proposition. One of the 
first most important steps towards the civilization of a 
rude people, is undoubtedly to provide for general se- 
curity, and in the existing state of African society, 
such provision is indispensable. Among many of the 
negro chiefs, as has been stated, an imperfect federal 
union subsists; a nominal sovereign is recognized, and 
palavers* are held, in which complaints are presented 
and redressied. Here; therefore, at least, the elements 
of more perfect establishments are subsisting, and 
it appears that it may hence be possible to constitute 
and gradually estabhsh in different quarters, some de- 
scription of federal court or council, whose jurisdiction 
may extend to the adjustment of all national rights 
and differences. 

The propriety and importance of forming and ex- 
tending schools, admits not a doubt. The measure 
must be assumed as absolutely necessary, and there- 
fore need not be dilated upon : yet it may be obsegrved, 
that the very hope of ultimate success in every laud- 
able plan, will naturally, under the blessing of Heaven, 

* Conferences. 

B 5 
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depend on the conduct of these juvenile nursenesof 
knowledge ; for the young are of course much betttr 
subjects for civilization than the old, inasmuch as we 
have habits to form, not to extirpate ; tmd with dire 
care to infuse good and virtuous principles, the next 
generation may be as far removed above the present, 
as they themselves will probably stilt remain below 
their European instructbrs. The Mahomedans owe 
the ascendency they have acquired, and are daily fie- 
quiring over the native princes of Africa, principally to 
-their exertions in this line. Shall Christians be less 
active ? The Arabic language has been extended by 
means of the Mahomedans, over a large portion of 
the western coast of Africa. The knowledge therefore, 
of this language by British subjects resident on the 
coast, would greatly tend to facilitate our intercourse 
with the interior, while it would afford a ready means 
of spreading useful knowledge throughout Africai 
Tracts printed in Arabic would be es^erly read there, 
and might be dispersed to the farthest extremity of the 
continent. It is therefore, highly important that the 
study of Arabic should be encouraged at Sierra Leone. 
The Susoo language is spoken very generally on the 
coast for about 150 miles northward of Sierra Leone. 
It is also understood by a great part of the Foulah 
and Mandingo nations, and is the vernacular tongue 
of the country of Jalonkadoo, a large kingdom in the 
mountains, out of which the Niger is represented as tak- 
ing its rise. This language, which is remarkably simple 
and easy of acquisition, has already been reduced to 
writing by the zeal of Mr. Brunton, who resided for 



i0itt6tiine as a mistionary among tbe Susoob, and who 
vas assisted in the enployment by some Susoo youths, 
vho had been brought orer to England foic education, 
Mid haye nnce returned to Africa. The friut of Mr. 
BnttHm's laboura, is a Susoo grammar and vocabu- 
iary, and several Susoo tracts, all of which have been 
prated^ Coloniats, pr natives duly instructed in these 
biignages and in English, might judiciously be e«Q- 
idoyed as ^ohool^mastera in the native towns, aAd 
knowledge and improvement be thereby rapidly e^r 
tended, as well as the evils of the present system be 
lenoved. 

That system on which the native chiefs seem uni- 
fesanly to act, has a naturcd tendency deeper to root 
ignorance, and to produce poverty, crime, and depo* 
polation* They live by the slave-trade; the more 
•ethre, by carrying it on ; the more indolent, by what 
ih^y extort from the traders, occasionally selling one 
of their own people, or an ilnprotected stranger, to 
help tkem out of their pecuniary difficulties. 

All this necessarily discourages cultivation, and the 
industry of the people. The chief is prompted by his 
indolence and necessities to keep but few dopi^stio^, 
(in other words he sells as many as he can) ^nd these 
few are little looked after. His plantations therefore 
tre small, and he is always poor. Should an ind^s^ 
trious freeman under him get rich, his own superiprity^ 
would be lost : He must keep all his people as poor 
as. himself, and therefore must bring a paiaver againit 
every aspiring si^bject, seize the little property he hi^ 
tolkeM, and perhaps sell the poswtspr. Though the 
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chief will not rise he must keep others down. Hwy 
instances might he adduced of this. It is well knowa' 
that the quantity of ground which any one is permitted 
to plant is closely limited. The country is thus sji- 
tematically kept poor; and the influence of the traders, 
especially such as join the character of a natiye chief 
to that of an active trader, is proportionably increased. 
The numher of domestic slaves and free men are at- 
tached to him, in consequence of his ability to supply 
them with all necessaries, and support him, right or 
wrong, against all who would injure or pimish them. 

At their head, he can domineer over any of the petty 
chiefs with their two or three dozen of subjects; he 
can make war upon them, or force them to make war 
upon others. 

War, as carried on by the natives, depopulates the 
country in an extraordinary degree. To give no quarter 
to an enemy, or to put to death pirisoners taken in the 
field, would doubtless reduce their number ; but men, 
and men in arms, would be the only sufferers, and the 
slaughter of an army would tend to put an end to the 
war. In Africa, however, war is made equally on men, 
women, and children ; those who are unable to lift a 
weapon are as much its victims as those who carry a 
musket ; and a chief can never want funds for carrying 
on a war, so long as his enemy has abundance o^ 
people. It is well known, that a chief who sufFered 
much in a war, is yet said to have sold no less than 
400 slaves for his own share. Another source of de- 
population is, that for every offence, a man is lost to 
the community, too comiifionly his whole family also. 
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Whoever carries on trade, finds abundance of Euro^ 
peans ready to advance any goods he may want, and 
to take off his slaves. The only question is how he 
shall get slaves. 

It is obvious that his interest is to increase the com- 
mission of crimes, even if he do not seek to obtain 
slaves by committing the greatest crimes himself. In 
a short time the creditor becomes pressing for a part 
of his due ; but the trader is indolent, or the path is 
Happed (meaning that access to the interior, from 
which slaves are obtained, is prevented), or he has 
wasted his money. 

A domestic slave, a dependent, or a nesir relation, 
has been given on first receiving the loan, under the 
name of pawn^ but being unredeemed in time, is sold. 
If no unprotected persons can be kidnapped, nor a 
sufficient number caught by means equally unjusti- 
fiable, the relations and domestics of the debtor must 
be seized ; and frequently all the people of a town may 
be sent on board a slave ship, for one man's debt; but 
the debtor himself is seldom or never meddled with. 

The charge of witchcraft consigns numbers to the 
horrors of slavery. A belief in this is universal, and 
trials by red water are in proportion. The natives 
believe every death to be occasioned by magical in- 
fluence, under whatever form of sickness or accident 
the cause of death may appear to the unilluminated 
eyes of an European. Among the BuUoms this beUef 
is practically exercised to such an extent as often to 
break through every tie of natural affection. Those 
who have been most under the influence of superstitious 
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fears, and have therefore subjected the greatest num- 
bers to the red water trial, are generally accused hi 
their turn, and often by one of their own family. 

The abhorrence of this offence (viz. witchcraft) i§ 
such, that death itself is almost to be preferred to living 
under the imputation of such a crime. None seem to 
prejudge and detest the offender more than those of 
his own household. 

It is asserted that an African king killed six persons 
in one morning by the red wkter ordeal, and an equal 
number out of the fieunilies of the victims were imme*- 
diately sold. 

A very respectable man was accused ; neither money 
nor solicitation could save him from death by the red 
water, and every individual of his family, consisting of 
eight persons, were immediately sold. It is, indeed, 
an ascertained fact, that two*thirds of those who are 
sent off the BuUom coast are sold for witchcraft. Not 
a doubt can be entertained that this shocking practice 
is upheld and fostered by that of slave-dealing, which 
polluting the sources of justice, exciting wars, and 
raising the arm of every man against his brother, has 
paralysed every energy of mind, and repressed even 
the desire of each individual to improve his condition. 
Hence, in order most effectually to promote the bene- 
ficent purposes of the friends of Africa, it seems of 
importance that the spirit of interchange and traffic, 
which has been excited among the chiefs and others by 
means of the slave trade, should not be suffered to 
expire, but should if possible be directed into other 
ehannels; and that, instead of trading in their own 
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^ecieff, they should be encouraged m the coltivatkm 
add prodnctidn of Buch usefal articles of a fair asid 
lefftimt^ trade, as may supply them in return with 
Emopean productions, and continue a peaceable and 
advantageous commerce between two quarters of the 
world 80 eminently qualified to be of use to each other. 
For if the inhabitants can once be convinced, that 
the native productions of their soil and country will 
obtain them in exchange the articles of which they 
stand in need, it is fair to suppose they will' not long 
resort to 'such dangerous and destructive expedients 
for obtaining them, as were requisite under the system 
of the slave trade. For upwards of a century, the 
G(M Coast of Africa has been known only for its chief 
pfoducttons of commerce — gold, ivory, and slaves. 
Those who resorted thither allowed themselves little or 
no time for inquiring into the nature of the country, 
and the state of its inhabitants. But respecting the 
agriculture and commercial capacities of the African 
contiiient, it may be affirmed that this part of Africa is 
lich in productions natural to countries under the 
tame latitiide, and abounds in others not to be found 
in the SMse luxuriance in either coittinent. 

llie profits that arise from the slave trade excluded 
many of the natives from applying themselves to 
maniial labour : But the abolition depriving them of 
these resources, the necessity of being more industrious 
ii <$learly indicated ; and the fact was pleasingly illusra- 
ted during the cessation of the trade, until peace revived 
it in a melancholy extent, that the natives from indo- 
hace and ease turned thmr attentions to propagating 

■ 
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the fruits of t^e earth : and it may be asserted, without 
fear of contradiction, that Africa is capable of won-' 
derful improvement, both in a commercial and agri- 
cultural way, if proper means are resorted to. Until 
better plans of improvement and cultivation can be 
devised ^nd adopted, commerce must be confined to 
few articles, such as gold, ivory, palm oil, pepper, 
bees' wax, honey, and gums; coffee, indigo, sugar. 
Hour, and various other articles may however, with 
every prospect of success, be added to the productions 
of Africa, and constitute a large proportion of her 
export riches. 

Gold is found in many parts of Africa, sometimes in 
lumps in a pure state, but for the most part it is procured 
by merely washing with care the sand taken from the 
bed of the rivers. Undoubtedly all the inland countries 
in Guinea abound in gold mines; and though the 
natives are not artists enough to follow a vein, yet 
they find good quantities of gold in many of their 
mines, which are all so sacred to, them, that they will 
njDt permit any European miner either to see their 
mines, or to search for others; nevertheless they bring 
down good quantities to, the coast to traffic with. 
Ivory has hitherto formed, next to slaves^ the largest 
branch of African commerce, and may still offer a most 
desirable part of it. Bees' wax is obtained in part of 
Africa, and in some places, particularly the rivers 
Gambia and Gaboon, it forms a considerable part of 
the exports. 

Dye-woods of various kinds, including camwood, 
barwood, and fustiC; are now exported, the two first 
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ia considerable quantities. Requiring no previous cul- 
tinttion, but only to be cut down in order to be brought 
to market, the trading in them has not been equally 
affected by the slave trade, as the commerce in those 
articles which require previoi^s cultivation, and the 
profits of which are remotely prospective. There can 
however be no doubt that when the intercourse with 
the interior of Africa shall become more open and 
secure, not only the trade in dye-woods already spe- 
cified may be greatly increased, but other valuable 
acquisitions of similar commodities probably be dis- 
covered. 

Many kinds of timber are also produced in Africa, 
which are well adapted for the use of cabinet-makei<s, 
iolayers, and even of shipwrights. Potash might with 
facility be procured from Africa, the clearing of the 
forests of course supplying large quantities of this 
highly useful article. 

Gum Senegal and Gum Copal are now imported into 
this country from Africa, in a quantity nearly commen- 
surate to the demand. 

Besides these, there are many other varieties of gum, 
which, if properly examined, might prove valuable and 
useful boUi to our manufacturers and chemists; and 
they have the same advantage as dye-woods, requiring 
ao cultivation, and little labour to prepare them for 
the market 

Palm oil, so useful in the manufacture of soap, may 
be obtained in considerable quantities. 

Indigo grows wild in almost every part of the African 
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coast, -and might with facility be brought into hffge 
cultivation. 

Almost all the indigo which is now consnmed in 
£urope is imported from the East Indies, under the 
disadvantages of a voyage more than thrice as long as 
that from Africa. Besides the indigo, there is another 
plant which the natives use as a blue dye, whidi i^ 
pears to impart a more indelible colour, and whid, 
provided it stands the test of experiment, may be 
brought into cultivation. 

Rice forms the principal food of the Africans, ami 
might doubtless become a large article of expo^ for 
the supply of the West Indies and Europe. Several 
varieties of the coffee-tree, one of a kind not inferior to 
the justly prized Mocha, are found growing wild in ike 
mountains of Sierra Leone. The cultivation of this 
highly useful article is begun at the colony, and pro- 
mises entirely to succeed. It may thence be extended 
to every part of the continent. 

Sugar cane of an excellent quality grows with hardly 
any culture in many parts of Africa, although it is not 
recommended at present to make it an article of ex- 
portation, still its existence and luxuriant growth give 
ample evidence of the capabilities of the country. 
Malaquetta pepper, an article in considerable demand, 
grows wild in great abundance on the Windward 
Coast. A variety of other spices, including the 
Cayenne, ginger, arbebs, cardamums, species of nut- 
meg, and cinnamon, are found in Africa, and nugfat 
with advantage be cultivated. 
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Castor oil/ mask, and various other drugs, might be 
deriyed from thence, togetlrer with the Indkn anew- 
voot, ti^oca, and sago. Among the medicinal plants, 
dkmld be named the bark of a large tree, called by the 
Foslahs, bellenda, and by the Susoos and Mandingos, 
htabee^ which is used in Africa with great success in 
epidemic dysenteries. Dr. Winterbottom also asserts 
tint, in several instances of diarrhoea, it* shewed itself 
very efifectnal. It has also been exhibited in agues, 
fevers, sore throat, and dysentery, with much efficacy. 
Dr. Clark has exhibited ^s African bark, in the infir- 
mary at Newcastle, with complete success, in several 
cases of intermittents, and coincides with Dr. WiUan 
and Dr. Cappe, in thinking it a valuable accession to 
the materia medica. *' The high price of Peruvian 
bark," says Dr. Winterbottom, " the uncertainty of 
obtaining a constant and regular supply of it during 
tte time of war, and the schemes of interested men to 
eafaauce its value and lower its quahty, render it an 
object at importance for us to increase, if po^ible, the 
Dumber of its substitutes." The bellenda appears en- 
tirdy worthy of being ranked in this class, though the 
cases adduced in its favour are too few for any strong 
iofetences to be drawn, yet the recommendation of 
physicians eminent in their profession, and possessing 
nch a share of public esteem, must excite others to 
fiirtber trials with this bark, when a sufficient quantity 
of it is imported. 

Tobacco is already cultivated in a small scale in 
various parts of Africa, and, if found desirable, might 
easily be extended. 
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A few hides are now imported from the river Gambia, 
and the number would doubtless greatly increase, in 
proportion to the security and industry of the country, 
which will naturally favour the rearing of the cattle. 
Sponge may also be procured from thence. Besides 
the articles thus enumerated, as already existing in 
Africa, and even forming a part of her commerce, there 
are others of a very valuable nature, which might easily 
be transported thither, with every fair prospect of be- 
coming naturalized products. Amongst these we may 
name opium, cochineal, and the silk worm. In short, 
there are no articles produced between the tropics, 
which might not supply the place of the slave trade, 
on the Western shores of Africa. 

It is hardly necessary to add, that all the vast 
variety of fruits, esculent roots, and grains, which 
grow in other tropical climates, ar& easily raised in 
Africa, such as cocoa-nuts, limes, lemons, oranges, 
plantains, bananas, papaws, guavas, melons, pine- 
apples, cashew-nuts, tamarinds, pumpkins, yams, cas- 
sada, goldoes, Indian com, millet, &c. 

These may afford advantageous modes of employing 
the labour of Africa, and of supplying ships that visit 
the coast ; although they could not, from their perish- 
able nature, form any part of a return cargo, except w 
pickles and preserves, as from the East and Wes 
Indies. Salt also, although not forming an article o 
export to Europe, affords an advantageous mode o 
employing the natives. It is manufactured to a smal 
extent even now, for the purpose of supplying the in 
terior, where it is in high demand. This manufacture 
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might be considerably enlarged, as well as the cultiva- 
tkm of the cola tree, so famed for its tonic qualities 
u to be carried by the Satees, or travelling mer- 
chants, from the neighbourhood of Sierra Leone to 
erery part of the continent, even to Egypt and Abys- 
sinia.* 

Destroy the Slave Trade, and all these, with many 
more sources of wealth and fair commerce, are open to 
us. It is admitted the process may be slow, but the 
result will assuredly be favorable. Slow as improve- 
ment may be, it still will proceed, and each year will 
find it advancing at an accelerating rate. One of the 
grand means to ensure ultimate success is obviously 
the establishment of schools, in which a knowledge of 
the elementary branches of learning must be imparted 
to the pupils ; and with this should be combined 
instroction in agriculture and the useful arts, not only 
theoretically, but practically studied, and illustrated 
by experiment. In agriculture it is recommended to 
introduce European implements in place of the African 
hoe and bill. These schools must be upon an exten- 
sive plan ; and as there is observed a great desire by 
people of consequence to have their children receive 
instruction in those branches of knowledge which will 
put them upon a footing with the whites, this pre- 
deliction will open facilities of choosing for instruction 
the children of the most distinguished and respectable 
bmilies, in preference to those of less note, as by their 

* This fruit is bitter, like a chesnut, and is eaten by the 
Olives as a great delicacy to relish water or honey-wine. 
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inflEence and authority, wheu they come of age, ^ 
designs of the friends <^ Africa would be more male* 
rially extended and ensured. The ample experience 
of some years has sufficiently proved that the intd- 
leotual condition of the Afncan is not to be despised. 
In whatever way he may be considered in the Weit 
Indies, or in other countries in an enslaved state, in 
Africa he has been studied in his genuine aspect 
Observers generally agree that they have had firequent 
occasion to admire, and every day have beheld among 
them men of great strength of mind and quick percep- 
tions. In a general sense it is even asserted that the 
intellectual powers of the African are as rich aa the 
soil of his country, and, with the same attention, coold 
be made as fertile. Some who have received even a 
narrow education in England, have evinced proofs of 
a quick and extensive genius, and, with few exceptions, 
have not only become useful members of, but oma^ 
ments to, society. Among the Dutch and Danish 
presidents in the country are persons educated by 
means of established native schools, who give proof of 
strong intellectual powers. The Negro may indeed 
have rather more of chat volatile sensibility, or irri- 
tability, which seems to mark the human character as 
it approaches the sun, — warmer, yet weaker; — their 
sentiments more ardent, seem to be more transient 
than ours; and their faculties may be somewhat dif- 
fertot, but certainly not beyond the power of habit 
and education to model and assimilate. 

Viewing the moral state of the African, a number of 
deformities are seen which every day (now ihfi strongest 
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aating cause is removed) will serve po correct. It is 
well known that the dearest objects of regard have 
often fallen victims to the fury of irreligion and the 
sUoremantB of a traffic, for the loss of which Africa 
ofin such abundant means of compensation, regarding 
it as merely a lucrative commerce. 

That the same diapositions still remain among them 
cannot be denied ; time and a different order of things 
can alone rectify the evil : this disposition doubtless 
inll be as yet clearly manifested were the slave trade 
to be renewed by any power ; but this conviction, so 
(ar^m paralysing the noble efforts of Britain, should 
make ber more persevering and strenuous to introduce 
the meant of civilization and culture, and with theih 
cautiously and progressively liie i>lessings and sure 
counteractions of religion. 

The dark superstition in which Africa is involved, 
combined with the influence of the traffic in their fellow 
bemgs, must inevitably be the fruitful parent of many 
crimes and incalculable moral evil, which a purer faith 
only can reform. 

The forms of government too, imbecile or despotic, 
or both combined, must greatly tend to prevent all 
improvement in the condition of the people, but they 
are not insuperable obstacles ; there is every hope that 
they will gradually be ameliorated and be regulated by 
a more enlightened and liberal policy. They prove'in 
their present state how much human nature may be 
deg^raded for want of proper cultivation, and to what 
degree of cruelty, folly, and barbarity men may pro- 
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ceed when abandoned to themselTes without other 
guide than the blind and wild impulse of passion. 

Here then is a field for the exercise of our genuine 
philanthropy : for, when we consider the distress and 
moral turpitude which superstition and its concomi- 
tants occasion in this interesting country, surely car 
humanity and pity must be strongly excited. 

We shall however confine our hasty sketchings kt 
the present to the countries immediately contiguous to 
the line of coast we have alluded to, dwelling a littk 
more pcurticularly upon the now flourishing colony 'tf 
Sierra Leone, which may be justly considered as Ik 
medium of introducing the benefits of ciyilizationy aad^ 
above all, the blessings of a pure Mth into the interior 
of the African continent. 
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S^ftettl^ II. 



Aj&ic A is indeed inhabited by three races of people : 
tint, the Moors/ under which title are comprehended 
all the ancient inhabitants of , that continent before the 
AralMan conquest, whether they were descended from 
NnmidianSy Phcenicians, Carthaginians, Romans, Van- 
dals, or Goths.f During the Arabian Empire under 
the Caliphs, that is from 632 to 968, all those nations 
received the Mahometan faith. By their manner of 
living they may be divided into twQ kinds, — those who 
live in fixed habitations in cities and villages, following 
lade and agriculture; and those who live in the 
leserts, changing their habitations, supporting thepi- 
telves by grazing and hunting, and whose profession 
8 arms. 

• Note A. Appendix. 

t These successively occupied the northern parts of Africa, 
vfaich has been the seat of many great revolutions> the seat of 
wo powerful empires, the country of a commercial and 
ndustrious people, and the birth-place of many characters 
ifao will always be celebrated in history. 
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Secondly. — ^The Arabians who under the 
successors of Mahomet, after they had conqu€ 
of Asia and Egypt, passed the Nile, and 
Africa. Most of the Arabians live in the deser 
irig cattle, hunting, and in a stAte of war, rais: 
tributions of the Moors, who live in cities and 
and by agriculture. Some of these tribes pe 
southward as far as the river Gambia; and th 
now called Foulahs seem to be descended fron 
These Arabs are the unconquered hordes wh( 
almost inaccessible spots. They have no fixed 
sion or place of abode. If they sometimes sow 
portion of land, or keep flocks, as they s 
obliged to settle in the plains, they never fa 
robbed. They therefore retire to defiles bet^ 
mountains, or to caverns in the rocks. Wil< 
tender roots, and the young shoots of plants, 
them with food. The greatest part of them 1 
arms, which are considered as the most valual 
ritance that a father can leave to his son. The 
prefer independence and misery, to the more 
kind of life which they could not enjoy but by 
ting to control. No one dares penetrate 
defiles of their mountains. All enterprises 
them have failed ; the troops having been cut t< 

* See Sketch V. 
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or the Arabs retreated into the interior rieces^es of their 
moimtains., Somettmes they descend to the level 
cooDtry and plunder the'neighbcfuring nations. Their 
af^earance islahk and niea^is, covered with rags, and 
dngnstingly dirty. THey neVer attack travellers but 
in large bodies, and as they live at great distances 
htm each other and cannot quickly assemble, travellei's 
do not find it difficult to avoid them. It is said there 
are a few distinct tribes of the ancient Arabians yet 
existing in the interior parts of Afiica, a moral and 
elegant, a proud, but still a pastoral people. Indeed, 
among the Arabs in general, there is observable that 
vigour and noble carriage which announce the native 
dignity of man. Their gestures are not stiff, but na- 
tural : their gait is firm and manly ; but it is only 
daring childhood that the Arab can follow the dictates 
of nature, then wandering in the open plains surrounded 
by tents, herds, and fiocks, and enjoying in full liberty 
all the pleasures of youth, and the bounties of nature ; 
his ideas expand even with the objects of his delight. 
Restrained by no dread, checked by no sense of pro- 
priety, he speaks his sentiments in a firm and manly 
Ume, without being in the least abashed. If he asks 
questions, none of them are answered but as they deserve 
it ; at the same time, if what he says appears to be 
jast, he is treated with attention and as a man, and this 
mark of distinction inspires him with the desire of 
acting like one. 

But these simple manners are gradually destroyed 
by brutal prejudices, by the sanguinary disposition of 

c 2 
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their fathers, and corrupted by habitual irregularities 
and hence the blood-thirsty $ayage is substituted ii 
the man of nature. One of the first prejudices instilh 
into them, is an implacable hatred of Christians ; an 
this becomes so strengthened by age, that it is pretl 
certain there is npt an Arab but considers it would be 
meritorious act to deprive one of that faith of his life. 



/ 
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Ibit^et^ iV^ 



E third race inhabiting Africa are the Negroes. 
!y are found where the deserts end along the river 
nbia, and from thence southward as far as the 
>e of Good Hope. The most fertile of the Negro 
ntries are those that border the river Gambia. They 
divided into many kingdoms or states, some of which 
yet altogether unknown to us : but our intercourse 
ikely to be greatly extended should our designs of 
[can amelioration succeed. 



c 3 
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It was intimated in our mention of the Arabian invad- 
ers of Africa, that some had penetrated southwaid, 
from whom the present race of Foulahs appear to be 
descended. These people are of a tawny colour^ mucli 
like the Arabs, and speak the Arabic language ; it beii^ 
taught in their schools : their laws are also written in 
the same. They have chiefs of their own, who gene- 
rally rule with moderation. The people are of a quiet 
disposition, and so well instructed in what is xigkt, 
that a man who does wrong is regarded with iodigiut- 
tion. Although strangers, as it may be said, in tlie 
coui^try, the Fpulahs are the greatest .planters in it 
They are industrious and frugal, rai»ng mueh moie 
corn and cotton than they consume, selling the e>^erpli]S 
fairly to the neighbouring people, by whom they.aie 
held in high esteem. Although mild, peaceable, and 
hospitable, these people are by no means deficient in 
courage, asserting their just rights with vigour and 
bravery. They plant, near their habitations, tobacco; 
and round their towns they open tracts for cotton, 
which they fence in ; and beyond thfs are their com 
fields, of which they raise four kinds, viz : Indian com 
or maize, rice, and the larger and lesser Guinea corn. 
In Gambia there is no wheat, barley, rye, oats, nor 
any other European grsun, but there is a pulse between 
a kidney bean and pea, with potatoes and yams. The 
Indian corn is set in holes three or four together, and 
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tlH)ut a foot asunder, so that the plants rise like hops. 

This com shoots to the height of eight or ten feet, 

being a large cane with the ears growing from the 

fides. The rice, esteemed their choicest food, is set 

in rills^ as we do peas ; it flourishes^ in wet grounds, and 

ears like oats. The lai^er Guinea com is round, about 

the size of the smallest peas. It is sown by hand as 

we do wheat or barley, and rises nine or ten feet upon 

a small reed,^ the grain at the summit in a large tufL 

The leaser Guinea corn, is called by the Portuguese, 

the mansaroke, this is also sown by hand, and shoots 

to a similar height )ipon a large reed, on the top .of 

wkach the.com grows in a head like a bull rush. The 

grain ia very small, scarcely larger than canary seed, 

which it resembles in shape. These different species 

of com are not made into bread by the natives, but the 

flour of coarse quality is used in the thickening of 

liquids, and in the composition of their favourite and 

universal dish coosh-coosh. 

The Indian com is generally used in the green state, 
at leaat just parched by fire, it tlien eats much like 
green peas. They cook their rice in the usual mode, 
and prepare theGuinea.com and mansaroke by beating 
it in a mortar to a coarse flour, as they alsc^ometimes 
do the rice and Indian corn. 

The Foulahs breed much cattle^ and are dexterous 
in the management of them. The whole herd belong- 
ing to the respective towns, feed during the day in ihe 
neighbouring savannahs, and after the removal of the 
crop, in the rich grounds. They are attended by 
herdsmen, who prevent their entering the com or es- 
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caping to the woods. They have an erection near eacb 
of their towns for their cattle, in the midst of which a 
stage is raised about eight feet from the ground, and 
eight or ten feet in diameter. To this they ascend by ^ 
means of a ladder : it is roofed and thatched but apm 
on all sides. They drive a number of strong stsJ^et 
around this stage, and every night they duly bring up 
the cattle^ who are so tame and well-accustomed to it, 
that they are collected with perfect ease : each beast 
is tied separate to a stake with a rope of the countiy, 
formed of the bark of a peculiar native tree. After the 
cattle are thus fastened, the cows are milked, and fouf 
or five men remain upon , the stage during the night 
with their arms to guard them from the lions and other 
wild beasts. The calves are weaned from the cows 
and kept in a common pen, which is surrounded with 
a fence so strong and high as effectually to protect 
them from all attack. In the morning the cows are 
again milked and conducted to their pastures. 

The Foulahs are also great huntsmen, often going 
in large companies to hunt the tigers and elephants ; 
selling the ivory of the latter and drying the flesh for 
food. In their dress the Foulahs are very particular, 
never wearing any but white cotton cloths, which they 
manufacture themselves. They also greatly admire large 
white and yellow beads, which latter are so much used 
as to acquire the name of Foulah beads. They are 
strict Mahometans, and very superstitious: among 
their many singular notions is that, if they know any 
one to boil the sweet milk had from them, they will 
not for any consideration sell that person any more. 
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because they say that boiling the milk makes the cows 

dry. 

The Gambia River is navigable for sjoops about 600 
miles up the country, the tides reaching so far from 
the mouth ; the source is not ascertained. At the en- 
trance of the river, the land is low ; but higher up, the 
coontry is rocky and mountainous covered with woods. 
Near the towns or villages, of which there are many, 
there is seen a long space of cleared ground for corn, 
rice, &c. The soil is mostly sand, with some clay, and 
a large proportion of rocky ground. The hills are of 
iron stone, and although they present little else but a 
continued rock, yet they are clothed with fine and 
beautiful trees. In every kingdom there are several 
lords of soils, commonly called kings of the towns 
where they reside. It is their property to have all the 
palm and ciboa trees, so that no one dare even to cut a 
few leaves, or draw any wine from them without the 
previous knowledge and consent of these lords. The 
men who have liberty to draw the wine, give two days 
produce out of the seven to the lord of the soil, as an 
acknowledgement ; and white men are obliged to make 
a small present to them, before they can have liberty to 
cut ciboa leaves or grass to thatch a house. 
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A PRiKCiPAL nation also to the north, with wl 
have iiitercourse, is the Mandingo ; they ^te a 
th(e most numeroiis of the races which inhabit th< 
of the Gambia. 

When the country was conquered by the Port 
about 1420y some of that nation settled in it, an< 
married with the natives, hence the Man 
consider themselves almost as whites,. and ai 
displeased at being called negroes, giving tb 
only to their slaves. ^ 

Many of the natives have slaves bom in thei 

lies. We axe informed of a village in the M) 

country consisting of two hundred people, whc 

' either the wives, slaves, or children of one ind 

In some parts of Africa the slaves borp in th< 
are sold, as well as others ; but on the Gamhi 
asserted, it is considered a very wicked thing to 
family slaves never being sold, except for such 
as would have rendered them liable had they be 
If there are many family slaves, and one of the 
mit a crime, the owner cannot sell him witli 
joint consent of the others, for if he does, it 
they will allleave him, and be protected ^n tht 
bouring kingdom to which they flee. It is sta 
fact^ that during the existence of the slave tn 
slaves sold on this river, besides those brought < 
the merchants, amounted in the period of a ; 
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about one thousand. One of the principal articles of 

trade among the Mandingoes, is ivory ; for whoever 

kills an elephant has liberty to sell him and his teeth. 

They are generally brought from a great distance in 

hmd. Th6y also bring gold in small bars turned into 

nngSy from ten to forty shillings each, and in some 

yean slaves to the number of two thousand : also short 

eatlasses and knives. These merchants, who penetrate 

the interior for these commodities, are Mandingoes, 

and called in their language Jencoes. They are very 

ftterved in their accounts of the countries they visit, 

especially respecting the mines. A considerable article 

of their trade also is bees-wax. The Mandingoes make 

their hives of straw, resembling ours in shape, and fit a 

bottom board into them, through which they form an 

aperture for the bees to pass through ; they then slings 

llieiii ib branches of trees. When they take the combs 

Ihey smother the bees, and pressing off the honey, of 

which they make wine, they boil up the wax with 

water, strain it and press it through coarse cloths into 

holes made in the ground for the purpose.- They make 

and sell large quantities of it on the river, but the 

manufacture might be much increased. . That which is - 

dearest from dirt and dross is, of course, the best ; 

die fectors prove it by boring the cakes, which are from 

twenty, to one hundred and twenty pounds weight.* 

Their mode of barter is by what are termed bars, 
a denomination given to a certain quantity of goods 
of any kind, which quantity was of equal value among 

^ Note B. Appendix. 
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the natives to a bar of iron, when the river was firsts 
resorted to. Thus a pound of fringe is a bar, two. 
pounds of gunpowder is a bar, an ounce of silver 
is but a bar, and a hundred gim flints are a bar. Each 
species of trading goods has a quantity in it called a 
bar ; therefore their mode of reckoning is by bars or 
crowns, one of which does not amount to' above one 
shilling sterlmg ; but that is according to thie goods 
they most require, sometimes low^ sometimes higb* 
Some articles, namely dollars, chrystal beadis,-. iron 
bars, brass pans, are called the heads of the goods, 
because they are the dearest. 

When- the factors agreed for the purchase of slaves, 
it was settled how many of the heads of goods he would 
give the merchant for each slave, which would be three 
or four, if the slave was worth forty or fifty, and higher 
in proportion : and . an assortment wds then made, oi 
the different species of goods to equal the price of the 
slave. 

The Mandingoes are of a lively disposition, and will 
dance to a drum, or a balafon, sometimes for twenty- 
four hours together; dancing at times very regular, 
and others with much gesticulation, endeavouring to 
excel each other in nimbleness and activity. They are 
also very passionate, and their quarrels are very fatal ; 
but if they murder their adversary, they fly to another 
kingdom, and are protected by the king as one of his 
subjects. They pride themselves upon adorning tlieir 
house^slaves, particularly the females, who have some- 
times coral, amber, and silver about their arms and 
legs to the value ,of twenty or thirty pounds. They 
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have a peculiar fancy and custom, — that of carrying a 
oQinber of small keys about them, tied round their 
waists, it is said, with the view of being thought rich. 
Hey are extremely superstitious, firmly believing that 
all diseases are occasioned by witches ; and if they 
make a vow, so much do they dread the punishment 
of breaking it, (that is, death by witches,) that they 
lear an iron ring round the wrist, in order to be 
continually reminded of it. 

A Mandingo had a present of a slave, upon which he 
vowed never to part from him7 and, as usual, wore a 
twisted iron manslio on his right wrist. About a week 
preceding his death, not from forgetfulness of his vow, 
but literally to buy corn for the subsistence of a nume- 
rous family, he sold his slave, whom he had vowed 
never to part from, and, dying suddenly, the natives 
declared it was certainly the punishment of his breach 
of vow. When the Mandingoes go to battle, they put 
so much faith in the Mahometan Foulahs, whom they 
call Busherines, that they purchase of them charmed 
papers, imagining that if they possess a paper written 
by a holy man no ill can happen to them; that it 
effectually will prevent the possessor from being shot ; 
and, should the event prove otherwise, the charm is 
not called in question, but the reason assigned is, that 
the person was a wicked ihan, and therefore Mahomet 
permitted him not to live. When these charmed 
ps^rs are procured, they are inclosed neatly in leather ' 
and red cloth, and being fastened with delicately 
twisted leather strings, are worn across the shoulders, 
over the breast, and on each side. Sometimes a man 
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has so many that they weigh several pounds. The£ 
amulets are styled gree-grees. 

Were it not for their frequent divisions among then 
selves, the Mandmgoes would be very powerful^ The 
are Mahometams, and are, it is said, rapidly eztendin 
their influence over the coast country. 

The British have always been on friendly teriAs wit 
them; but their ambitious and intriguing spirit, the 
numbers and courage, would make them very foi 
midable, were it not for their intestuie jealousies an 
their frequent fears of insurrection amongst the 
slaves. 
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Ok the north side of the Gamlnay and from thence 
island, are a people called Jalofs ; their country is of 
great extent, reaching even to the River Senegal. 
These people are much blacker, and much handsomer 
than the Mandingoes; indeed few of the Africans 
equal the Jalofs for blackness of colour and beauty of 
features. 

The Jalofs are a warlike people, and have several 
customs to preserve the fierceness and hardihood of 
their character. No Jalof, except the members of the 
royal family, are su£Fered to sleep under tendres, (viz. 
the musquito curtains,) upon pain of slavery, should 
the king hear of it. Tht like punishment also attends 
those who presume to sit upon the same mat with those 
of the royal family, unless expressly asked or ordered 
to do so. The royal family have a dktingnblnng name, 
whidi is 'Njay : They command absolutely, the reve- 
rence being very great vrith which they are regarded. 
Every one cooipletely prostrates himself who enters 
their presence; they yet live in great equality with 
their soldiers, which circumstance sufficiently indicates 
their warlike character. The king distributes among 
his troops all he plunders, reserving only just what he 
wants to himself. This forces them to continual war ; 
for as so<Hi as what is obtained is wasted, he must 
endeavour to supply his men in a similar manner. 
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We have the foljowing description of one of the 
family of the 'Njays, called Boomey Haman Seaca :— 
** He is of middle stature, genteel, and strongly made; 
active, and of a good countenance; his teeth beau- 
tifully white, his skin the most polished black, his nose 
high, and his lips thin, so much so as to give his coun- 
tenance the cast of that of an European, as those of 
the Jalofs generally are observed. His dress was a 
white cotton vest with open sleeves, and trowsers of 
the same reaching to his knees. His legs and arms 
bare ; on his head a small white cap ; and gold rings 
in his ears. 

** He rode upon a beautiful white horse, sixteen hands 
high, with a full atid long mane, and a tail which 
reached the ground. His bridle was of bright red 
leather, plated with silver, in the Moorish fashion ; the 
saddle of the same, with a high pummel, and rising 
behind. The breast-plate was also of red leather, 
plated with silver; but no cruppers are ever used. 
His stirrups were short, and as large and long as the 
foot, which they contained easily smd firmly. Upon 
these the 'Njay raised himself upright, could stand 
steady at full speed smd fire a musquet, or dart a 
lance, as well as if upon the ground. He carried a 
lance, or half-pike, in his hand, about twelve feet in 
length, which he held upright, resting the lower end 
upon his stirrup, between his toes ; but when he cur- 
vetted his horse, imitating action, he brandished the 
lance high over, his head. So complete a command 
had he of the noble animal, and so perfect was his 
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skill and activity, that he would make the horse 
nee forty or fifty yards oa his hinder feet without 
ling the ground with the others ; sometimes cur- 
ig round a ring, and then straining him so low to 
round as even to carry him under the Mandingo 
Ings, which are very few fept high." 
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To the east and north-ea»t of the Mandingo count!} ^ 
lies that of the Foulahs, of whom we> have already . i 
spoken. They form a widely extended and powexM 
nation; but, although more numerous and powerftil 
than the Mandingoes, their influence is not so great 
as their's in extending their religion. 

Their trade, which is very considerable, is engrossed ■ 
by the factors on the Rio Pongas. The route however 
from their capital city Tumbo, to the upper branches 
of the Sierra Leone, is shorter than that to the Rio 
Pongas; but the rude dispositions of the inhabitants 
of the intermediafe countries have hitherto rendered 
unsuccessful all efforts to open a direct intercourse 
^ with theila from the colony. Nevertheless the attempt 
is still continued. Between these nations and the 
colony are many unconnected and independent tribes, 
belonging to the Susoo, Buliom, and TimmStney na- 
tions. The colony is on friendly terms with all with 
whom it has any intercourse. A war has feebly been 
carried on for several years among the natives of the 
Timmaney nations, who inhabit the upper branches of 
the Sierra Leone River. The mediation of the British 
Colonial Government was requested, in order to ter- 
minate it. To the south-east the country is inhabited 
to a great distance entirely by the BuUom people. A 
destructive war raged there a long time, but a truce 
was concluded through the mediation of the Sierra 
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Leone Government, which continues hitherto un- 
broken. 

The nearest neighboursf of the colony, who some 
years since twice attacked, are now upon the most 
friendly terms with, it ; nor is there a shadow of doubt 
but the influence of the government xapidly increases. 
Our forts on this part of Africa embrace a line of coast 
extending from Apollonia to Whydah, a distance of 
about three hundred and fifty miles by land. The 
natives of both these kingdoms are under a despotic 
government, particularly the latter. 
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But there is a people difiFerently governed called Ihe 
Fanteesy with some others adopting similar laws and 
customs. They possess a considerable extent of coast 
reaching to Accra, and are under a system of rule 
consisting of singular materials. 

*Before the late visit of the king of Ashantee, the 
administration of affairs was regulated and decided by 
three classes of men, — Braffaes, Pynims, and Fetish- 
men. The Braffaes were a body (for very few of them 
now remain, — the Ashantees nearly extirpated the 
whole,) that made and administered laws with an 
absolute authority. When a Braffae walked abroad, 
he carried with him fear and terror : although he could 
not command the life of a Fantee, — and in this he only 
differed from the most despotic power, — yet his pro- 
perty was at his mercy. Whatever necessaries he 
stood in need of, must be supplied by an individual, 
or the public. 

From the decision of a Braffae there was no appeal, 
neither did it admit of the interposition of any of the 
other branches ; but it was only the richer part of the 
state that could call in the aid of a court of Braffaes : 
they required to be well fed and better paid ; and woe 
to the party that did not act in a liberal and even pro- 
fuse manner! They generally lost their cause, and 
half of the award was left for their judges. 

* See Sketch 20. 
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..The Fan tees bear the most unfavourable character 
of the natives of the gold coast. There is something 
in their character that causes them yet to be treated 
with respect, although they are hated by their neigh- 
bours. The cause of this dislike may be accounted 
for when we consider the nature of the Fantee laws, 
and. the number of malpractices which those laws 
encourage. 

The Braffaes who have always exercised so great 
authority over them, have shewn a bad example. It 
appears rather an inconsistency in the character of 
the Fantees, who are enemies to despotic power, that 
the BraSaes should have been allowed so much influence. 
This is said to have arisen from the following singular 
circumstance. Whether the Fantees were originally 
connected with the Ashantees, or formed a separate 
state, there is no satisfactory record to determine; 
but that they were subject to the kings of Ashantee 
is certain. They rebelled against that government, 
but not being able to repel the king's forces, they 
fled to the sea side, where they settled. During 
this contest, a certain individual held some station of 
authority among them ; but as they dreaded the resent- 
ment of the king of Ashantee, and were fearful lest on 
the promise of payment or reward, this person would 
betray them, they required a most singular proof of 
his fidelity, and this was his consenting to lose his left 
hand. The man hesitating at this extraordinary me- 
thod of trial, a general murmur arose against him, on 
which his cane bearer stepped forward, and laid his 
left arm upon the block, saying, << that as his master 
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seemed unwilling to lose hiB hand for the good of the 
people, he would." He lost his left ha^d, and was 
appointed their Brafiae, which signifies captain, or 
leader. The title was to be hereditary ; he was invested 
with many privileges, which almost made him absolute; 
his offspring were to be provided for, and considered 
as a sort of nobility. Hence arose the family of the 
Brafiaes. Although the word Braffae is translated 88 
captain, or leader, yet it is difficult to define its real 
import ; in its true and original sense it seems in- 
tended to confer a title of the first distinction, nest 
to that of king, and the power which they exer- 
cised confirms this. They lived separate from the 
community, in a district which hence derived the name 
of the Braffae country. When they went abroad, they 
were distinguished by a chain suspended round the 
neck, which was long or short according to the lineal 
or collateral descent. The race of Braffaes gradually 
extended the powers that were given them, till at 
length they became obnoxious to the people ; and for 
many years back no person in the Fantee oountry has 
been permitted to exercise the authority, which was 
vested in the lineal descendants of the first Braffae. 
They were however allowed considerable privileges, 
and on many occasions were a burden on the people : 
now there is but very few of them in existence* the 
causes of which vre shall notice when we speak of the 
Ashantees. 

In every respectable town there are men established 
for the administration of justice, or more properly for 
executing and f)romulgating the laws ; these are called 
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Pyniins, which in a literal sense means the elders of 
4ie people. These men are chosen by a majority of 
the public. Sometimes they succeed by hereditary 
right ; in this case, if any deficiency is perceived in 
their legal , knowledge, their authority is suspended, 
-and others appointed by the public voice. A court of 
Pynims may be justly called a court of equity, and is 
the only one in which a Fantee may expect a clear 
auunination into his case, and an impartial distribution 
of justice. Their laws are particularly severe, as they 
have a geneiral tendency to slavery. Murder is the 
only crime that does not meet with its merited punish- 
ment. Trivial offences are delayed, by which means 
they accumulate into what are considered serious 
crimes^ and punished accordingly. If a person; for 
instance, through accident or design, was to kill a hen, 
no immediate notice would probably be taken of it, 
unless the person committing the offence should sue 
the pcurty injured with presents, in which case forgive- 
ness is granted. But if this is neglected, not only the 
person^ but a part of his family, are liable to become 
slaves, or pay a handsome sum for their redeinption. 
For the action is grounded upon this view : — the said 
hen would have been prolific, her offspring would also 
have produced numbers, whereby the wealth of the 
owner would have been increased, and a sum adequate 
to this increase must be paid before a restitution is 
acknowledged. There is an instance recorded, illus- 
trative of the evils produced by the temptations of the 
slave trade upon the principles of justice. — A negro 
saw a tyger devouring a deer, which he had killed and 
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hung up near bis habitation ; unwilling to lose hk -^ 
game, he fired at the tyger ; the bullet missed its aim, i? 
and unfortunately entered the body of a man, whom it % 
killed. The unintentional destroyer was condenmed 
to slavery, together with his mother, three brothen, 
and as many sisters, and the king had the benefit of 
the goods in return for these victims of an unfortunate 
accident. 

There is no part of the Fcmtee government when 
imbecility is more clearly seen than in the abominable 
practice of panyaringy which is an indulgence to seitt 
any person or persons for the crimes of another, prin- 
cipally that of debt. By this distressing system whok 
families, nay, villages, have been sold, and rendered 
desolate. When the slave trade existed, this horrid 
practice was carried on with great fury, and it is even 
continued to this day. If the offender is given op, 
panyaring ceases. 

The Fetishmen are a class full of cunning and 
deceit, and considered along the coast with an 
awful reverence, as the ministers of their deities; 
and where monarchy does not exist their power is 
great. They industriously scatter abroad the seed 
of superstition, to the end that they may be con- 
sidered with admiration, and be consulted on every 
occasion of public or private calamity. The word 
Fetish signifies, in its hteral sense, a supernatural 
power ; it is also used in this country as the name of 
their deities or demons, whether ideal or corporeal. 
Their charms or amulets bear the same signification. 
In short, whatever is considered by them to possess 
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the power of good or evil, is denominated Fetish. 
Thus the tyger is i^orshipped at Dahomy ; the snake, 
at Whydah ; while the alligator, the lizard, the hyena, 
are the Fetishes of other parts of the coast. Different 
families have also different Fetishes. A piece of carved 
wood, besmeared with the yolk of an eg^ or palm oil, 
IB held in as much veneration as the image of the holy 
virgin is in some countries of Europe: sentences of 
the Koran, carefully incased, are with some held in 
high 'estimation ; while others prefer the horn of a goat, 
or the tooth of a tyger. Where no absolute govern- 
ment exists, a Fetish is consulted on almost every occa« 
tion. Their deity is easily bribed, and the man of 
indigent circumstances is sore to be the sufferer : for, 
in general, their deity is avaricious, and whoever is 
most profuse in gifts and sacrifices is sure to be held 
in ftivour with his God ; but it is of course the Fetish- 
men who share the offering, and enrich themselves at 
the expense of their credulous neighbours. If implicit 
obedience be not paid them, they have recourse to 
horrid expedients ; and should foi^veness be implored, 
the avenging Fetish expects a handsome present be- 
fore he is reconciled. 
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In the kingdom of Ardrah, adjoining that of Whydali, 
the Fetishes belonging to the king and court an 
appointed by the high priest. They are birds boqa- 
nfrhat resembling the English crow. Prodigioua mui- 
bers of them are kept in the gardens of the palace^ 
and any disrespect shewn to them is sererely punished. 
The Feti^es of the common people consist of a par- 
ticular stone, or piece of wood, or some other i^animftfr* 
substance, which they keep concealed in their housei. 
Every six months they make a public offering to the 
priest in honour of their Fetish, at the same tune 
inquiring of the idol various circumstances relative to 
their future welfare. If the priest thinks the offering 
too insignificant, he informs the party that the Fetish 
does not like it, and will not answer his questions 
until he has one to please him : on this tbie inquirer of 
course enlarges his offering, and then the answers are 
delivered by the priest in a low voice, which the cre- 
dulous worshippers imagine to be effected by some 
secret impulse of the Fetish. The oracle thus delivered, 
the priest covers the idol, and sprinkles either with 
beer or meal. The same is done by every person 
present at the ceremony. The priests in general are 
considered by the people in the most reverential light ; 
but the great marabout, or high priest, is perfectly 
adored by them : they imagine him to be an infallible 
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diYiner ; and that he can foretell things by conversing 
with an awkward image, which he keeps in his hall of 
audience, where he receiv/es the visits of his credulous 
admirers. This image is painted white and represents 
achfldy which the marabout asserts can communicate 
to him such circumstances as shall arise from their 
btwre. conduct When they go to consult the mara* 
boat they present him with the best offeringis their 
fbHities will permit, and in proportion to the value of 
it, the intelligence of their future success or mis- 
fertimes.is principally directed. 

In this kingdom of Ardrah, whoever disobeys the 
idng^s command is beheaded, and his wives and chil« 
drea become the slaves of the offended monarch. 
Insolvent debtors are left to the mercy of their cre- 
ditors, who have full liberty to pay themselves by 
selling them for slaves. This country is fertile in 
Indian com, palm wine pfonts, and fruits, throughout 
die year; and large quantities of salt are also made 
by the inhabitants, who are said to be remarkable for 
their longevity. 
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The Agoona country, in which the English have a Ibrti -.% 
is part of the kingdom of Benin. This kingdom es« J 
hibits many beautiful landscapes ; but the air in muj ti 
places is noxious and pestilential, on account of Ac ;i 
vapours exhaled from the low grounds by the fervor of i 
the sun. The sea forms the boundary of the Agoou 
countiy on the south, and on the west, north, and 
east is bounded by the countries of Akron, Adgmna- 
koon, Assin, Akim, and Accra. 

The aspect of the country varies considerably : in 
some places it is flat and marshy, consequently un- 
healthy ; in others it rises into hills ; in some it runs 
into open plains of considerable extent ; while in others 
it is richly covered with wood. The climate is esteemed 
comparatively healthy, and it is more temperate than 
that of many other places on the same line of coast 
The height of the thermometer is usually from 75^ to 
85^ ; in the rainy season it has been observed as low 
as 73^. The seasons may be divided into the tor- 
nado, the rainy, and the dry. The tornado season 
commences in March, and continues about two months : 
the rainy season begins about the end of May, and 
ends in August : the dry season follows, and continues, 
with trifling variations, throughout the remainder of 
the year, that b to say, from August till March. 

'* The tornado is one of the most awful evidences of 
Almighty power. The violence of the wind seldom 
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continues more than half an hour; but the scene 
during that time is one of the most terribly sublime the 
imagination can conceive. The approach of the tor- 
nado is foretold by certain appearances which enable 
people to be on their guard against its destroying 
power. A darkcloud, not larger than *^ a man's hand," 
it observed just on the verge of the eastern horizon : 
faint flashes of lightning, attended sometimes by very 
^staiit thunder, are then seen to vibrate in very quick 
nicoession: the clouds in that quarter become gra- 
dually more dense and black, they also increase in 
bulk, and appear as if heaped on each other : the 
diunder, which at first was scarcely noticed, or heard 
only at long intervals, draws nearer by degrees, and 
becomes more frequent and tremendous : the blackness 
of the clouds increases, until a great part of the hea- 
vens seem wrapped in the darkness of midnight, and 
it is rendered still more awful by being contrasted 
with a gleam of light which generally appears in the 
western horizon. Immediately before the attack of 
the torpado there is either a light breeze, scarcely per- 
ceptible, from the westward, or, as is more common, 
the air is perfectly calm and unusually still. Men 
and animals fly for shelter, and, ' while expectation 
stands in horror,' the thundering storm in an instant 
bursts from the clouds. It is impossible for language 
to convey a just idea of the uproar of the elements 
which then takes place. The temperature of the air is 
greatly affected by a tornado, (it becomes cool and 
clear,) and it is not unusual for the thermometer to 
suffer a depression of eight or ten degrees within two 
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or three minates after the storm has gone by. After a 
tornado the fraine feels invigorated and more actifSy 
and the mind recoyers much of that elasticity whieh 
long-continued heat tends to impair/' (Dr. WinHV^ 
bottom's Account of Sierra Leone.) 

About the end of December or beginning of Jana- 
ary in every year, and sometimes in February, a hdi 
wind of a very peculiar nature, called the Uar mattia, 
continues to blow for four, six, or eight days, and 
sometimes for a fortnight. It is chiefly remarkable fer 
its cold and chilling effects upon the human frame, and 
for the very extraordinary degree of dryness which it 
produces; the process of evaporation while it lasts 
proceeding with astonishing rapidity. Near the set, 
the soil is in many places light and sandy, and there- 
fore unfavorable to most articles of tropical produce. 
It is however perhaps, peculiarly suited to the cultiva- 
tion of the sea island cotton of Georgia. Where the 
soil is of a different discription, many plants are foond 
not to thrive, in consequence, as is supposed, pertly 
of the coldness and humidity of the sea breeses, or 
south-west winds, which meet with nothing on the 
shore to mitigate their severity; and partly because 
the air is there impregnated with saline particles 
thrown up by a constant and generally violent surf. 
About two or three miles from the sea the soil is found 
to be much more productive, and it gradually improves 
as it recedes, till at the distance of six or eight miles 
from the shore, it is so fertile as to be adapted for the 
growth of almost every article of tropical culture. The 
climate at this distance is also improved, and so tern- 
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as to favour the cultivation of European plants 
teds. The articles which succeed best near the 
3 rice^ sugar cane, and cotton, 
only mineral production which has hitherto been 
^red in the Agoona country is gold, the method 
curing which the natives endeavour to conceal 
he Europeans. They are obviously very igno- 
f the proper means of searchihg for mineral 
, or of working them when discovered, 
domestic animals are sheep, goats, hogs, dogs, 
XHnmon fowls, &c. Tliose in a wild state aie 
, leopards, hyenas, buffaloes, hogs, deer, hares, 
Birs, mu^ cats, squirrels, alligators, monkeys^ 
, &c. There is but little timber in this country 
ible to ship building, but a variety adapted to 
work and cabinet ware, and other useful and 
mtal purposes. Besides these, its chief veget- 
loductions are, maize, (of which there are two 
n a year) millet, yams, cassada, sweet potatoes, 
les, bananas, sugar cane, rice, cotton, pepper, 
ilse of various kinds, cabbages, ochree, eschallots, 
Aides oranges, pine apples, and other tropical 
All these are more or less cultivated by the 
i of Agoona. Their land however, is, for the 
part, capable of producing all other articles 
r reared between the tropics. 
ir present system of agriculture indeed, is very 
nd defective ; but it might be greatly improved 
oduciog among them horses and homed cattle, 
oper implements of husbandry, as well as useful 
ind plants, provided they at the same time had 
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the benefit of the enlightened example, and instru6tk* ^ 
of intelligent Europeans, who might be induced to eB< <i 
gage in agricultural pursuits, and provided also that -^ 
their industry was excited and encouraged by suitable ^ 
rewards. At present all the land in the country fbrmi '» 
a common stock, and no part of it can be appropriate ^ 
by any individual, except during th^ time he actuafly '■ 
pultivates it. There are extensive tracts of unoccupied * 
land, not above a tenth part being under cultivatioo. ' 
Any native of Agoona who chooses to clear and culti- * 
vate any portion of this unoccupied land, becomes Ae - 
exclusive possessor of it for the time ; but if he should ' 
afterwards allow it to lie waste, he ceases to have' any ' 
pecuhar claim to it, it may be occupied by any odier ' 
individual. Among the natives there is no such thing 
as the lease or sale of lands, except in the case of Eu' 
ropeans, who sometimes, for ^\e or six pounds, nmy 
obtain the appropriation of a considerable tract of land. 
Their title to lands so obtained is not likely to be dis- 
turbed, but in the present state of society, unless they 
had the means of protecting themselves, if necessary, 
by force, the produce which they might raise could not 
be considered as altogether secure. Their best means 
of protection would be to have a considerable number 
of hired cultivators in constant pay, who would serve 
the double purpose of cultivating the soil and protect- 
ing the fruits of their labour from pillage. Labourers 
may be easily had at the rate of from ten to twelve 
shillings and sixpence a month. 

Agoona contains no navigable river, but it is tolerably 
supplied with fresh water by means of rivulets, which 
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flow through it andbranchoff in a variety of directions, 
adding greatly to the beauty of the country. The 
chief towns are Winnebah,* Agoona, Berese, and Tet- 
tih. Their present extent and population fall very 
short of what they were before the late desolating 
expedition to the coast, made by the Ashantees, 
whose kingt being provoked by the conduct of the 
Fantees, entered their country with an army of not 
less than fifty or sixty thousand men, and spread 
ravage and devastation throughout a great part of the 
Gold Coast. Indeed the whole population of the s1|Lte 
cannot be estimated at more than ten thousand souls, 
of which number seven thousand maybe considered as 
women and children. The country however has began 
to recover from the effects of that disastrous war, and 
its population appears to be on the increase. Imme- 
diately on dhe sea coast the people derive their subsis- 
tence from fishing, in the other parts of the country 
from hunting and agriculture. It is a pleasant and 
fertile country, abounding in cattle, com, palm wine, 
and oil, and full of narrow retreats bordered with fine 
trees. A few of the inhabitants, and only a few, gain 
a livdihood by trade. This trade chiefly consists in 
purchasing from Europeans in exchange for gold and 
a few other articles, cowries, East India cottons, iron, 
lead, spirits, tobacco, tobacco pipes, guns, gunpowder, 
vessels of brass, and woollen and cotton goods of 
British manufiBU^ture, which they afterwards barter with 
their countrymen, or with persons from the interior, 

• Note G. Appendix. t See Sketch 20. 
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for gold, provisions of all kinds, palm wine, oil, &c. &c 
Cowries and gold form the current medium of Vr 
change; forty cowries make a string, fifty strings i 
head, which is equal to one ackie of gold, and sizteca 
ackies make an ounce, the value of which is ususUy 
estimated at four pounds. They have no fixed stand- 
ard of weights or measures. 

There appears no difficulty or impediment to the in-, 
crease of this trade, hut only time and due attention, 
the means obviously consist in opening a free and 
secure intercourse with the interior, in introduein( 
an improved system of agriculture, and the arts ol 
civilized life, in enlarging the knowledge and ezcititt( 
the industry of the people, and in establishing such i 
government and police, as shall secure them in the en 
joyment of what they may acquire by their exertioos 
The government, political institutions, and laws c 
Agoona, resemble in a great degree, those of the Fan 
tees, already described.* 

In some cases the caboceers, or chiefs of petty dii 
tricts, are hereditary ; in others they are elected b 
the people. These chiefs occasionally assume a despo 
tic power, but in general they do not retain it lonj 
the people frequently revolting in such cases, an 
expelling, or otherwise punishing the usurper. Th 
chiefs are aided in the administration of the laws b 
a kind of judicial senate, the members of which, calle 
(as among the Fantees) Pynims, are chosen by tl 
people from among the elders of the district, and it 

* See Sketch IX. 
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tehr office to hear and decide causes, and pronounce 
the sentence of the law« They must be considered as 
kaviag an interest in condemning persons who are 
lecasedy as they have a share in all fines and forfeitures. 
Ihe Pynims are the only depositories of the laws ; and 
b order to preserve and transmit the memory of them, 
they hold frequent meetings, at which the laws are 
rdiearsed. Almost all crimes, whether great or triyiaJ, 
ire ponishable by fine or slavery, which, indeed, are 
almost identified ; for if the convict cannot pay his fine, 
be becomes by law a slave. Every murder, (a crime of 
rare occurrence) though the laws say it shall be pu- 
nished with death, may be compensated by seven slaves. 
All criminal charges are tried by the Pynims, who hear 
and weigh the evidence produced ; but if there be no 
eyidence, the cause is tried by a species of ordeal called 
dooMy which consists in administering to the person 
accused, a certaiin quantity of the bark of a tree deemed 
poisonous. If he retain it on his stomach he is pro-^ 
nonnced guilty, if otherwise, innocent. The refusal to 
submit to this kind of ordeal is considered as a decisive 
proof of guih, and the judges proceed accordingly. 
The Pynims, (who combine the offices of judge and 
jury) are supposed to be very accessible to bribes ; and 
no person who is liberal of his gifts is likely to be found 
goiitj. In some cases, however, where partiality is 
strongly suspected, the cause is tried by the Pynims of 
another district, or referred to the decision of the Go- 
vernor of the Fort. In the case of conviction of 
witchcraft, the family of the convict is involved in his 
punishment; it even extends to all persons residing 
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under his roof, on the pretence that all in any way 
connected with him must possess a certain portion €i 
his malign influence. It is a remarkable ftust that since 
the abolition of the slave trade, no convictions of this 
kind have taken place. Does not this sufficiently prove 
what was the great exciting cause of this cruel injus- 
tice, the fruitful parent of this pretended crime, the 
fosterer of this gross superstition ? 

Hereditary feuds are common among this people; 
and the way in which they usually proceed in the pro- 
secution of hostilities is, to seize by surpriae, and carry 
off, persons belonging to the state or district with which 
they are at enmity, or to any state in alliance with it; 
for they seldom engage in enterprises of a daring kind ; 
personal courage is certainly not a striking feature in 
their character. 

Most of their wars are of this predatory description, 
and the prisoners taken become the slaves of the cap- 
tors, and are completely at their disposal. They are 
sometimes killed in the heat of passion, but generally 
are preserved with a view to profit. Prisoners are sel- 
dom exchanged. Sometimes two or more slaves are 
given for the ransom of an individual, but it is unusual. 
The people of the Agoona country are perfectly black, 
in general well made, vigorous, and capable of enduring 
labour. For the most part they have a pleasing and 
open expression of countenance, and are of a gay and 
cheerful disposition. They manifest a degree of slow- 
ness of comprehension, when new subjects are brought 
before them ; and yet this is hardly to be ascribed to 
any peculiar dulness or stupidity, as they shew a suffi- 
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eient degree of quickness in matters vrith which they 
nre conversant. They cannot be said to be warm in 
their afiectiobs, and though occasionally violent and 
.impetuous in their temper, yet they are more commonly 
dow and deliberate in their proceedings. Hospitality 
pievails among them to a great extent ; all strangers 
and travellers being admitted freely to partake of what- 
ever the family board affords. The natives of Agoona 
may be considered, on the whole, as an industrious 
people, particularly those who are engaged in fishing. 
Widi respect to those engaged in agriculture, as ail 
their wants are supplied with little labour, it cannot be 
expected that, in the existing state of things among 
them, they should make any great exertions beyond 
what is necessary for that object. 

The moral standard of this people is extremely low. 
They appear to have no idea of restraint beyond what 
their own interest or the dread of punishment imposes ; 
and besides that their laws are both too loosely framed, 
and too partially executed, to have a powerful effect in 
curbing men's passions ; it is to be considered that no 
laws can provide an effectual check for that class of 
offences, which may be comprised under the head of 
immoralities. It is only at the tribunal of his own 
conscience, that a man can be interrogated about a 
number of actions and intentions, which escape the 
vigilance of the best form of government, the most 
righteous laws. It is only the strong but mild ties of 
rdigion, which can restrain the headstrong will of man. 
Religion, which is so beautifully appropriated to that 
mingled pride and weakness which constitutes our 
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nature. The inference, when applied to the impetfect 
laws of the Africans, is plain to the perception of (he 
Christian philanthropist. 

The people who form the subject of our piettst 
Sketch, are without any education or discipline of t 
moral kind, and from their earliest infancy are habi- 
tuated to examples of inhumanity, fraud, and licen- 
tiousness. In short, the moral principle is not culti- 
vated among them ; so that there is hardly any act 
which will attach disgrace or infamy to the individual, 
or even bring reproach upon him, if he do but pay the 
penalty of the law. 

Their religious system has no tendency whatever to 
improve their morality. It consists almost entirdy in 
a superstitious dread of suffering from some malign 
influence ; and in the faith they repose in the Fetishes 
or charms, which are furnished by their fetish men, or 
priests, for the purpose of averting the dreaded evil. 

The people in general do not seem to engage in any 
kind of worship, and although on certain days they 
abstain from their ordinary employments, yet they as- 
sign no reason for doing this, but that it has been the 
custom to do so. The Fetishmen however, who may 
be considered as an order of priests, engage in certain 
forms of worship and religious ceremonies ; and they 
are supposed to hold communion with the demon or 
Fetish, and to obtain from him the knowledge which 
is requisite for the exercise of their profession, which 
is to solve the doubts and perplexities of their followers, 
and to furnish them with the means cff averting evil, 
either actual or possible. 
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Their profits arise from the presents made to the 
Fetish, by the votaries, these they appropriate to their 
mm use, and they are often of consideriable value. 
The Fetishmen usually connect themselves with per- 
sons in power, and are often serviceable in strength- 
ening the government, and enforcing obedience to the 
Jaws, as they have great influence among the people, 
and continue to be respected by them, even when the 
government has fallen into disrepute. 

At Winnebah, there is an annual sacrifice of a deer 
made to the Fetish. Human sacrifices take place only 
when a man of eminence dies. The victims are selected 
from among the slaves of the deceased, aud are gene- 
rally old and infirm persons. Such sacrifices however, 
very seldom occur in Agoona. When a victim has 
been selected for this purpose, it is believed that he 
cannot be redeemed. 

With respect to intellectual capacity, this people do 
not discoyer any natural inferiority to Europeans, at 
the same time their attainments are as low as can be 
imc^^ed, their minds being destitute of any kind of 
enltore. They are wholly ignorant of letters, and their 
language, which is the Fantee, has never been reduced 
to writing. 

. Arts and manufactures are in a low state among 
them. They make canoes, fishing nets, books and 
lines, hoes, bills, baskets, mats, and various other 
articles of the same kind, and some of them can work 
as masons and carpenters. The amusements of the 
young cqnsist chiefly in dancing and singing; those 
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more advanced in years, amuse themselves by relating 
the exploits performed in their youth* 

The women in this country, as in ail others where 
polygamy prevails, are in a degraded state. They ire 
literally slaves to the men, and perform all the lab(w- 
ious offices, as, grinding com, procuring wood and 
water, — they, in short, do every thing but fish and 
plant com. The women act generally both as phys- 
cians and surgeons: the prevailing complaints are 
fevers, fluxes, rheumatism, and leprosy, for the cure of 
which they use for the mo^t part certain indigenoiu 
herbs. They sometimes have recourse to bleeding, by 
means of scarification and cupping, and these operatioos 
are performed with much dexterity by the women. The 
number of persons in a state of slavery in Agoona is 
very small, not above one in forty, or perhaps in fifty, 
can be considered as a slave. The power of the master 
over the slave is absolute, and extends not only to the 
exaction of whatever labour the slave is capable of per- 
forming, but to life itself. The slave is liable to be 
seized and sold for the debts of his master, or for the 
payment of any forfeiture to which the sentence of the 
law may have subjected him. In respect however to 
the common field labour which they have to peiform, 
there is practically no difference between the slave and 
the freeman. Their hours of working are the same^ 
and those not strictly regulated; the forenoon only 
being usually allotted to labour. Nor are tlie slaves 
ever driven, or otherwise compelled to work ; what they 
do they do it with willingness. In the year 1809 
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Mne slave trade was carried on by the Dutch, and 
nice by the Danes, who continae to reside on the coast. 
Hie chief carriers of slaves from the Qold Coast are 
ttie Portuguese. Their principal market however, is 
U> the leeward, on what is called the Slave Coast. 

Two vessels from Cuba carried off cargoes of Slaves 
fJEonk the Qold Coast in October of the same year. 

The continuance of the slave trade, though on a 
reduced scale by other nations, has gn^eatly impeded the 
boieficial effects which might have been expected to 
follow from its abolition by Great Britain ; for though 
the export of slaves from the coast be comparatively 
trifling, yet it serves to keep alive there, many of the 
malpractices which would otherwise have ceased. 
What is required therefore to give this measure its full 
effect, is an universcU abolition of the trade. Even as 
things are, however, the natives are become more di- 
ligent in searching fqr gold, and in procuring other 
articles wanted by the Europeans ; and, generally speak- 
ing, more industrious ; but still, the partial existence 
of the nefarious traffic is^a great bar to industrious 
exertion. 

It is also certain, that accusations and condemna- 
tions for crimes, (as witchcraft, &c.) and- predatory 
wars, have been less frequent than formerly. Kidnap- 
ping or panyaringj as it is called on the Gold Coast, 
is not much diminished: But personal security is 
on the whole, increased; and this has manifested 
itself by its natural result, — increased industry ; for as 
men acquire freedom and security, arts and industry 
will improve in proportion. 
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From these partial improYemenU may jusUy bcia" 
ferred the unspeakable and innumerable benefits, wbieli 
must accrue to Africa from a total abolition of the 
traffic in slaves-, and an encouragement of a legitiinafee 
commerce. 

These observations, it may be remarked, apply but 
to a small portion of the Gold Coast, and although 
there is, throughout the whole, much similarity of loii 
and climate, yet in other respects, there are matoU 
differences. 



i 
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l^ftetn^ Xii< 



nta country, which lies between the rivers An- 
ind Secondee, is rich, woody, and well watered, 
11 planted. The timber here is fit for every pur- 
It abounds iu gold and other metals, in a greater 
than the neighbouring states. The cultivation 
soil is more attended to than in many parts of 
Eist; and it has very many convenient creeks 
rbours. 
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The river Ancobra separates this state from the king' ^ 
dom of ApoUonia. Here the country is' still better 
watered by lakes and rivers. It is more flat and better 
adapted for the growth of rice, sttgar cane, and those 
plants which require a moist soil. The great disad- 
vantage under which Apollonia labours, is that the surf 
along its coast is so violent, that it is impossible to 
land without imminent danger. The form of its go- 
vernment is despotic ; a circumstance which certainly 
prevents many of those irregularities and abases, which 
prevail in other districts. 

As we recede from the sea however, and advance 
into the interior, the state of things appears to be much 
more favorable than it can be said to be on any part of 
the coast. We witness a life of more industry, and 
more happiness, and a great improvement, not only in 
these important respects, but in soil, climate, and other 
natural advantages. In short, the capabilities of 
Africa can be appreciated but in a very inadequate 
degree, if we confine our observations to the sea 6oast, 
and do not proceed inland. The difference indeed is^ 
visible even a few miles from the shore, but it is still 
greater the farther we advance into the country. 

There is no article of tropical culture, however deli- 
cate or valuable, which might not be raised in this 
country in great abundance, while its population stands 
in need of our manufactures, and is accustomed to 
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tbeir use. And when it is considered, what the hand 
of industry has done in the West Indies, and in the 
pestilential swamps of Guinea ; what may not he 
fidrly expected from the rich hills and extensive plains 
of this country, blessed as it is with a luxuriant soil, 
and a comparatively healthy climate ? 

To confirm the assertion ventured in the above 
sketch, that Africa presents many scenes of interest and 
comparative refinement, we shall deviate for awhile 
from the immediate line of coast in our observations, 
and give a cursory view of the capital of Benin ; in 
vl'hich kingdom, it will be recollected, the country of 
Agoona is situated. 



1 
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Sb%$t^ XiV. ^ 

Benin, the cafHtal of the kmgdom of the same wai^ ) 
is situated on the rivei Benin, or, aft it is called hy ^ \ 
Portuguese, Rio Formosa, or the beautiful rhrer. Bipii j 
is the usual residence* of the king, and is nlostp)§ib> 
santiy situated on the banks of the river, about fiortj 
miles from its mouth. 

The city contains a number of streets, moat of whidi 
are spacious, and the houses uniformly built, Thi 
principal street is very broad, and at leaat three uaim 
in length ; it is intersected by many cross streets, aU 
of which are strait and of considerable extent; die 
whole city being about nine miles in circumference. 
The houses of the grandees are much loftier than those 
of the commonalty, and are ascended by steps. At 
the entrance of each is a vestibule, or porch, which is 
every morning cleaned by the slaves, and spread with 
mats. The inner chamber is square, with an opening 
in the centre for the admission of light ; and in these 
apartments they both sleep and eat: though every 
thing is prepared in offices appropriated for the pur- 
pose. The buildings are formed of a red earth, ton- 
pered with water, which being dried by the sun, fimns 
a solid wall. They are roofed with reeds, straw or 
^ leaves. The houses of the common people are entered 
by a small door, which is in the centre, and level with 
the ground, and instead of windows, the light is admit- 
ted by an opening in the roof. 
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M Tbe .palace of the king is very extensive, consisting 

m of flSYeral large squares, surrounded with galleries, each 

r Of which has a portico, or gate, well guarded. The 

f king's apartments are entered by an audience chamber, 

where he receives his nobility, foreign ambassadors, 

dsc It is hung with tapestry, and the floor covered 

with carpets of European manufacture. The throne is 

formed of ivory, ascended by three steps, and has a 

canopy of the richest silk. The other apartments are 

all iqmcious and splendidly furnished. 

Hie inhabitants of this city are all natives, no fo- 
cogner being permitted to reside in it. They are gene- 
rally wealthy, many residing altogether in the vicinity 
of the court, and receiving the profits of the trade, or 
agncaltnre, followed by their wives and slaves residing 
in the adjacent villages. 

In the principal street of the city a daily market is 
held, for tlie sale of provisions and merchandize. The 
fonner consists of dogs, of which they are very fond, 
roasted baboons, and monkies, bats, and large rats, 

IpaiTOts, hens, lizards dried in the sun, fruits, and palm 
wine* The merchandize comprises cotton, elephant^s 
leeCli, wooden platters, cups, and other household 
staff, cotton cloth, iron instruments for fishing and 
tilling the ground, lances, darts, and other weapons. 
K place is allotted for each sort of merchandize, and 
they are all disposed with great uniformity. 

The city of Benin was formerly more populous, but 
a destructive civil war occasioned its partial decay. 
The sovereign, possessed of an avaricious disposition, 
ia order to increase his riches, condemned two of his 
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wealthy chiefs to death, under pretence of their having i\ 
conspired against his life. The^wealth he accunmlaied lit 
by the death of these victims, did not however, satiiiy i 
his insatiable passion. He was prompted by it to inakf ^ 
a like charge upon a third, in order to sacrifice him il i 
a similar manner. But this chief happened to be ttoi- b 
versally beloved by the people. Timely notice vn i 
conveyed to him of the intentions of his sovereign; .- 
he accordingly fled, and was accompanied in his fli^ 
by a number of the people. On the king being in- , 
formed, he dispatched a force in pursuit of the fugi- 
tives, to oblige them to return ; but the army met widi 
such a repulse, that they were forced to return unsnoo 
cessful. The king, irritated at his disappointment, 
made a second attempt, by sending a more considei^ 
able force, but they also failed ; many of theiA being 
killed, and the rest returning precipitately to the ca- 
pital. The fugitive chief, determined to be revenged 
on the king, marched with his augmented force to the 
city, which he plundered, sparing no place except the 
palace. After this he retired, but continued for several 
years to rob those inhabitants of Benin that happened 
to fall in his way ; till at length, through the mediaticm 
of some Europeans, a peace was conohided between 
him and the king, by whom he was pardoned and in- 
treated to return to his former situation. Fearful, how* 
ever, of the integrity of his majesty, whom he still 
considered as his inveterate enemy, he did not think 
•proper to comply with the invitation ; but settled at a 
place about three day's journey from Benin, where he 
kept a court; was highly respected by the people that 
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followed him, and lived in as much splendour and dig- 
nity as the king himself. Some few of the citizens 
Ktamed to the capital, and were not only received by 
the king with great friendship, but were preferred to 
honourable offices in order to induce the rest to follow 
their example ; the multitude however were not thus 
to be deluded, they preferred a life of ease and free- 
dom, to that of tyranny and oppression, nor could the 
moit pressing entreaties of the king prevail upon them 
to return. Such were the circumstances that occa- 
tkmed the reduction of the population of Benin, the 
number being nearly half less than before the irruption. 
The natives in general are of a good disposition, and 
abligiiig to Europeans ; and if complimented by pre- 
sents, liberally seek to return the obligation. Gentle 
measures easily guide them, but violence and coercion 
render them refractory. Among themselves they carry 
the appearance of civility and complaisance, but they 
are in reality close and reserved in their dealings, and 
cautious of trusting. The traders are attentive to 
business, but strongly tenacious of old customs, with 
which if a foreigner complies, he may with ease and 
facility deal with them. 

The inhabitants may be divided into four classes ; the 
first of which is composed of only three individuals, 
called great lords, or great men : these are always near 
the person of the monarch ; and whosoever wants to 
d)tain any favour from his majesty must apply to these 
gnmdees, who acquaint the king with their desire, and 
are the organs of his answer. As there is no other 
intermedifite person between the king and he who soli- 
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cits fayoura» they act on theie ocoanona in MMh nrnm 
as beat suits their own interests^ ao thart in icali^ tbi 
government rests in their hands* I luw eyer coBAiidiB> 
tory their condnct may be to tiift intendaema of Ai 
king, yet it can never be known; as noertlier psisM^ 
except thoae in a public oaptdty, are adonkted iataUi 
presence. The second rank of persons is oomfanAi 
what are tanned Ores-de-Roes, ot Road Cluefi^ til 
are of io/at sorts : — 4he meanest pnaide over slafu; 
those a degree higher^ over the km rabble ; the tlnd; 
inspect the condnct of those ooncemad in bimbaritf 
and agriculture; and the fourth, or supenor oria; 
superintend the military. (Of tins rsEi^L was Ae 
fbrementioned chief, who threw off the jfoka lit 
subjection to his king.) These peofde are very oa 
merous, from whom are chosen the viceroys wA 
governors of those countries subject to the king; Aq 
are all however under the command of the three gMt 
men, and are responsible to them on all occaaosii 
They obtain their appointments through the fBtcfUt 
and recomjoendation of these great lords^; aaod i» 
king, as an ensign of the honour contered upon thio, 
presents each with a string of coral, which they* lit 
obliged to wear round the neck. Thoogh styled coni, 
they are, in fact, made of a sort of pale earth or staK 
well polished or glazed, and greatly resemble variegaiei 
marbles. The possessors mnst be very careful ^thsB, 
for if they should K>se this badge of honour, whetftar 
by accident or otherwise, the conseqnence woald not 
only be degradation, but even loss of hie. The thM 
class of people ase those appointed by the govei*- 
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nt to treat with the Earopeant on behalf of the 
ien of Benin. They ate called Fiactors, or Brokers, 
I tiieir bueineia is to see that all transactions of 
nmerce are &irly adjusted between the respective 
rtiea. The last class oonsists of the commonalty : 
»■ generality of these are indolent, resorting to work 
Igr wh«n necessity urges them. The laborious part 
the business is usually transacted by the wives; 
eh as tilling the ground, spinning cotton, weaving 
A, and other handieraft work. The principal arti- 
•cs SBBOOgst than ai^ smiths, carpenters, and leather- 



Their dress conidsts of a white cotton cloth, 
stcned roond the waist, and neatly plaited in the 
ddle. The upper part of the body is uncovered, 
le wives of the grandees wear calico paans, the 
inufacture of the country, and beautifully variegated 
colours, and of the most delicate texture : 
are confined round the waist; and the upper 
rt of the body is concealed partially by a piece of 
ithy about a yard in length, worn as a veil. They 
u) wear necklaces and bracelets of coral, agreeably 
tposed, together with rings of different metals, round 
sir legs and arms* When a great man goes abroad, 
I is attended by a number of followers, all of whom 
s armed, some with spears, others with long darts, 
d some with bows and arrows. He usually is 
ranted on horseback, sitting as females do in Europe, 
le of the attendants holds an umbrella above his 
ad to shield him from the heat of the sun ; and ano* 
w leads the hoAe. They use neither saddle nor 
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stirraps; and the only tecority of the rider oonuiUii -^ 
his resting the left hand on the shoulder of one ofUi |lg 
attendants, whose situation for thia o£Bce certaUfK 
cannot be an enviable one. The houses are all \A L 
with a flat roof, on the top of which is a cana^ 
raised several feet, to shade it from the sun ; andilii 
on these roofs that the superior classes frequentlj reph 
themselves when they visit each other. The highs 
classes live extremely well, although not luzuriooiif. 
Their principal articles of diet consist of beef, mnM 
or fowls : instead of bread they use yams, which, afts 
having been boiled, are beat fine and made into cifaii 
Their common beverage is water, with occasioMlfyi 
little brandy in it. The poorer classes live on yiiii» 
bananas, and pulse of various kinds ; their drhik ii 
water, or a kind of beer, resembling that called jA 
on the slave coast. 

Polygamy is allowed, and the consent of parentos 
the only ceremony, except a present to the hak 
and an entertainment to mutual friends, which is re- 
quired. The wives of the great are secluded ; those of 
the common people have liberty. 

On the birth of a son in a family, it is presented to 
the king as his property ; thus all the males in the 
kingdom are regarded as the king's slaves. The femaltf 
are the property of the father, and he has full libotj 
to dispose of them at his own discretion. 

If a mother has twin brothers bom, inunediate in- 
formation is given to the king, who orders public 
rejoicings on the occasion ; such an event being con- 
sidered as a happy omen in all the territories of Benin, 
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Lcept at one place, called Arebo, "where it is pro- 
ictire of the most horrid cruelty, the people there 
icrificing both mother and children to a certain demon, 
hich they assert inhabits a grove near the town. 
biB horrid custom has been of late years in some 
egree eraded by those inhabitants who can defray 
fee expenses, by sending their wives upon the approach 
f their delivery to another part of the country. 

Puncturing the skin is universal to both sexes, more 
specially the women. This painful operation is per- 
rnned when the individuals are young, and being 
onsidered highly ornamental, the parents are profuse 
1 bestowing them. The negroes of the kingdom 
f Benin are not so alarmed at the idea of death 
B those on other parts of the Coast of Guinea. 
Hien a person is seized with sickness he immediately 
pplies to a priest, who also acts in the capacity of 

physician and furnishes the patient vrith medicines ; 
ut if these prove ineffectual, he has recourse to sacri- 
ces. If the patient recovers, the priest is rewarded 
>r his assistance; but no further regard is paid to 
im. So that the priests are usually poor, having 
ttle other dependence than what arises from their 
bilities as physicians; for each man offers his own 
aerifices to his idols, and thinks he sufficiently 
cquits himself of his religious duties, without ap- 
plying to the priest. 

When a person dies, the body is kept only one day 
efore interment, except his death occurs at a distance 
nnn his general place of residence ; in which case in 
rder to preserve it for conveyance, it is dried over a 
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gentle fire to extract the moisture, when it is patiBH^ 
a coffin and publicly exposed; after which it is botM-j 
on men's shoulders to the place of intenaent. Wtai i 
the funeial is over, the nearest relations ^ into msma^' ^ 
ing, and bewail their loss wifli cries and lamentation. 
The shew of mourning consists only in ahaying Asir 
heads, some half way, and otben all- orv: the bmi . 
shave off their beards. 

When a grandee is buried, many slaves aie saerifioed 
on the occasion ; but the greatest number fiaU victiipi 
on the death of the king. The ceremoni^ atteodai 
a royal funeral in this country are thns. described If 
an Qye witness : — ^* As soon as the kingi^f Banm ei- 
pired, they dug a large pit in the ground at the pakoi, 
so deep that the workmen were in danger of being 
drowned by the flow of water from the earth. TUi 
pit was made wide at the bottom, but narrow at tk 
top. They first let down the royal corpse ipto it, and 
then such of his domestics of both sexea, as wtiie 
selected for that honour, for which there was even 
great interest made. Th^se being let down into the 
pity the mouth of it was closed with a bgrge stone in 
the presence of a concourse of people, who oontimicd 
to watch day and night. The following morning the 
stone was removed, and an officer c^ppointed asked 
the people inclosed if they had found out the king. 
If they answer, (which was the case in this instance,] 
the pit is closed up again, and on the follo^^^ng da} 
opened with a similar ceremony, which conUnues till 
the persons are dead« or i)0 answer returned. Aftei 
this the chief ministdr ittfonae^ tVe tnMMgfxc^ vhc 
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ladiately repaiitd to Che pit, and causiog the stone 
tp.be BOBMfved, onkred a variety of provision to be laid 
«poB it for the entertainment of the populace. 

After they have regaled themselves they commit 
the fieatest ontrages, killing whoever they can find ; 
bringbig tiie bodies, gannents, goods, &c. as presents 
to ^e deceased monarch. This strange custom is 
still preFftlent^ and those allotted as victims on 
dM oooasiOD, so ftor from lamenting their fate, think 
it the highest mark of honour that can be conferred 
ttpMt Aenik 

AUbt what we have related it will be easily imagined 
that the religious opinions of this people are strangely 
absurd and perplexed : they worship various kinds of 
idoia : eaeh is his own priest, and addresses himself 
to such of his idols as he best likes. Many of them, 
however, have a tolerable idea of the Deity; for they 
ascribe to Qod the divine attributes, and believe that 
he governs all things by his providence. As he is 
invisible) they say, it would be absurd to make any 
corporeal representation of him ; for that could not be 
effected, as it would be impossible to make any image 
of what was never seen. The images of their idol 
gods they consider as subordinate deities to the su- 
preme Being, and belieVe that they are mediators 
between them and him. They believe also in the devil, 
and think themselves obliged to reverence him, lest he 
should hurt them. They make their offerings to him 
hy the same idols they do the higher power, so that 
one image serves in two capacities. They also believe 
that ihe mpparitiooB of their forefatheia ot^gi^^e^ \o^^\sl> 
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but it is only when they are asleep. They call Of 
shadow of a man pasiodoor^ or conductor^ which they 
believe really to exist, and that it wilf some time or 
other give testimony whether they have lived well or 
ill. This is a curious notion : it may be regarded «• 
an external conscience bearing constant witness to the 
good and evil of the person. If they hare lived weD^ 
they believe they shall be elevated to great dignity ; if 
otherwise, that Uiey will finally perish with hanger and 
poverty. 

The inferior classes make their daily offerings to 
their idols, which consist only of a few yams mixed 
with oil. Sometimes they offer a fowl, but they only 
sprinkle the blood of it on the idol, converting the 
flesh to their own use. The great men make annual 
sacrifices, which are very expensive, and celebrated 
with great pomp. They then kill multitudes of cows^ 
sheep, and other cattle, and provide elegant entertain- 
ments for their friends, which last during several days; 
besides which they give handsome presents to the 
poor. 

They divide time into years, months, weeks, and 
days, each of which are distinguished by a particular 
name, as with us; but in their division they make 
fourteen months in the year. - 

They observe a sabbath every fifth day ; when great 
solemnity prevails, particularly among the higher ranks. 
Cows, sheep, and goats are sacrificed by the rich ; and 
by the poor, fowls, dogs, cats, or whatever they are 
able to procure. Those who are so poor and distressed 
as not to be able to procure any thing, are assisted by 
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otten^ in order that the festiyal may be universally 
fapt Besides the festivals held on the sabbaths, they 
bye two others annually celebrated. The first of 
Aese is in commemoration of their ancestors, when 
Aey not only sacrifice a great number of beasts, but 
ibo human . beings ; who are generally malefactors 
lentenced to death, and reserved for these solemnities. 
If it happens that there is not so many criminals sen- 
toneed to death as are requisite on these occasions, 
(the number must be twenty-five,) the king orders his 
officers to parade the streets, and seize indifferently 
such persons as they meet not carrying lights. If the 
persons so seized are wealthy, they are permitted to 
purchase their redemption ; but if poor, they are sacri- 
ficed on the appointed day. The slaves of great men 
80 seised may be also ransomed, on condition that the 
toasters find others to supply their place. 

This custom is what chiefly contributes to the emo- 
lument of the priests, it being their province to redeem 
the persons so taken, from whom they receive a very 
handsome compliment on the occasion. 

Their second annual festival, which is by far the 
most splendid, is called the coral feast, from the dis- 
tribution of those ensigns of honour among the gran- 
dees. It is both a court gala, a religious popular 
feast, and a day of entertainment to the multitude and 
of joy throughout the city. 

The sovereign of Benin is an arbitrary monarch, 
his will being the absolute law ; but the chief directio;i 
of government is vested in the three great lords. Their 

s 5 
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laws are in general very mild and not attended inA 
those glaring impositioBS to which the itthabitanti rf 
some other countries «re subject. Wken a person rf 
property dies, the right of inheritance devolves, to Ae 
eldest son; but he is obliged to presents slave to Ae 
king, and to each of the three lords, with a petition itft 
he may succeed his father in the same'qnality^ wfaiobtke 
king accordingly grants, and he is declared the lawfid 
heir of all the possessions left by his father. He is not 
compelled to make any allowance to his youagw 
brothers, that being wholly left to his own discretm; 
but if his mother be aMve, he m^t allow her a mais- 
tenance suitable to her rank. If the deceased leife 
no children, his brother inherits the pvopertyy and in 
case of deficiency of such heir, the next of kin ; bat if 
no lawful heir appears, the property becomps' that of 
the king. 

Punishments are inflicted on criminals according to 
the nature of the offence. The inhabitants of Beain 
have a particular respect to foreigners; the injoriag, 
therefore, of any European is considered as a capitil 
crime, and the punishment for such offence is singular. 
The offender is blindfolded, and his hands tied bdiind 
him : after this, the judge raises him up, so that his 
head hangs towards the ground; it is then instantl] 
struck off by the executioner with a hatchet : the bod^ 
is then separated into quarters, and left to be devouiec 
by wild besists. 

. Theft is uncommon ; the people forming an exeep' 
tion to the general pilfering disposition of their coun 



'However, when it does occur, the guilty 
poion is obliged to restore the lost goods, and pay a 
tae; and 'if vnable to do tiie latter, suffers corpo- 
naUy. If theroWbery is committed on a grandee the 
yishmeat is death. 

'i fa udoi ' rarely occurs, but when it does the criminal 
is punished with death ; except the offence be com- 
mitted by the king^s son, or a grandee ; in which case 
the ofiender is banished to the most distant part of the 
kingdom, and never permitted to return. 

If a person kills another by accident, he may pur- 
chase his life, by first burying the deceased, and after- 
wards producing a slave to suffer in his stead. When 
this slave is sacrificed, the offender must bend his 
body and touch the knees of the slave with his head ; 
after which he must pay a fine to the three great 
lords, -when he obtains his freedom, and the relations 
of the deceased think a sufficient atonement has been 
made for the offence. Other crimes are punished by 
fine, apportioned according to the nature of the offence ; 
and if tiie criminal is not able to pay the sum levied, he 
is subject to corporeal punishment. The fines paid on 
such occasions are thus disposed of: — the person 
injured is first satisfied, after which the governor has 
his share, and the remainder goes to the three great 
lords. 

In this sketch we noticed an inhuman superstition 
prevailing at a town called Arebo, on the river Benin. 
This is a place of considerable trade, situated about 
50 miles from the mouth of the river : it is a large and 
populous place, and the inhabitants o£ VX. ^x^ \^\Xi»:^- 
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able for their uprightness and honesty in their com- 
mercial transactions. ' 

The Dutch and English had each foetories at this 
place ; but the latter having neglected their trade, i» 
factory went to decay, and has never been rebiiib; 
therefore the former is the only European settlemoit 
in this part of the country* 
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Tbibs b a tribe of people called Kroomen, inhabiting 
a- district of the grain coast of Africa, between Cape 
Mount and Cape Palmas^ who possess many peculiar 
and interesting characteristics. 

The district inhabited by this people extends, accord- 
ing to the maps, about twenty miles along the coast, 
from north-west to south-east. Its extent inwards is 
not accurately known ; but perhaps it is not greater, 
as the Kroomen have no towns except on the coast. 

Fettra Kroo is the principal town. The general 
aspect of the country is champaign and very woody. 
It is free from marshes. Its chief vegetable produc- 
tions are, rice, cassadee, yams, plantanes, and Mala- 
guetta pepper. The rice which it produces is valued 
by Europeans on account of its superior whiteness, to 
what in general is met with on the coast* The rivers 
w)4ch water the country do not appear to be large, or 
to rise far inland ; although the Kroomen, whose re- 
presentation of distance is not very precise, speak of 
them as extending a great way. They are said to be 
{oil of banks and shoals, which obstruct the navigation. 

In the Kroo country there are five towns : viz. Little 
Kroo^ to the north, Fettra Kroo the chief town, Kroo 
bah, Kroo Settra, and Wills* Town. A few small vil- 
lages, inhabited by strangers or slaves, are scattered 
over the intermediate space, and at a greater distance 
from th^ shore, ptpbablj for the putpof^ oi c.^^xc^xisi^^'t:^ 
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their cultivation. The population of this small dbtrict 
is thought to be greater than in most other places on 
the coast. No less than eight bundre^d Kroomen weve 
estimated to be working as labourers at Sierra Leone 
in 1809 ; and Kzoomen are to befonod^ though mot in 
such large bodies, yet in considerable numbers, at everf 
factory, nay, at every village in the interme^ate space, 
which is an extent of three hundred and fifty mil^. 

Besides this, they are employed by. all the Ttsiek 
trading between Cape Mount, and Cape Palmas, to 
carry on their trade as factors and interpreters, aed 
also to assist in the work of navigation, and partice- 
la^rly in manning boats. 

They are dso to be fiiund, though in inferior num- 
bers, on the other parts of the coast. The Kroontti 
who thus employ themselves, either as traders, sailors, 
or labourers, at a distance irom home, are seldom un- 
dor fifteen, or above forty years of age. Those who 
remain at home are chiefly employed in agrioultuie, 
and a few in fishing. They also rear a few cattle. 
The articles which they cultivate are rice, yams, and 
plantanes. The land forms a common stock, and does 
not descend by inheritance. Each man settles* or rather 
cultivates where he pleases. Agricultural labour is con- 
ducted chiefly by women, though sometimes by 
domestic slaves. The commerce of the Kroomai is 
carried on entirely by barter, as they have no fixed 
medium of exchange. The articles which are in greatest 
demand among them are, tobacco, cotton cloth of East 
India fabric, a few English shawls and handkerehieft ; 
hats, leather trunks, fire arms, bar Iron which they 
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MDraftctniedieiiuielires into implements of huibaadry, 
Jnifiee, to. and cowries. wfaicli are used in making 
their ietiihei, or amulets. In return for these articles, 
tkey aeU a little irory, palm oil, Malaguetta pepper, 
and rice ; and occasionally snpply ships with fire wood, 
|ilantan68» cassada, and even bullocks. They will 
lometimes row off in yery small canoes to ships at a 
distance of four leagues from the shore, with not more 
of these .articles than will procure them a few leaves of 
tobacco, reckoning their toil and hazard as nothing. 
Their chief article of barter, however, is their labour^ 
which they hire to Europeans. This is the source from 
which they derive by fisr the greatest part of their im- 
ported commodities. They have long been the exclu- 
dve intermediate merchants, or rather foctors, between 
the vesseb trading on this part of the coast, and the 
interior : and while the slave trade flourished, this em- 
ployment occupied a considerable number of hands. 
Since the abolition of ' that trade, they have sought 
other lines of service, and in the year 1609, as has been 
stated, the number of those who had hired themselves 
at Sierra Leone alone, a place distant about three hun- 
dred and fifty miles from their own country, was esti- 
mated at eight hundred. 

The fimn of their government is monarchical, but it 
would appear that the old men (the Aristocracy) of the 
country, possess considerable influence, and that the 
power of the monarch is small, except when it is sup^ 
ported by their influence. Each town has a chief, 
whom they designate king, at least in conversing with 
Europeans ; but there is one chief who is considered 
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as saperior to the rest, and who rules over the whole. 
The power however^ of the inferior chiefs, seem to be 
very great in their own districts. At the same tine, 
the children of the greatest chiefs work as labonren 
while they are young men^ in exactly the same man- 
ner as the lowest of the people^ nor are they to be 
distinguished on ordinary occasions, either by their 
dress, or by the superior respect which is paid to them. 
In respect to the principal monarch, his power appean 
seldom to be brought into action, and instead of being 
the source of all authority, the fountain of justice^ die 
original proprietor, and ultimate heir of all lands, be 
is in general no more than the last referee in important 
disputes ; and the person in whose name business 
with other countries is transacted. A national war in- 
deed, must, in conformity with this last principle, be 
carried on in his name ; and backed by this, the real 
agents compel the services of all the people, but inde- 
pendently of the concurring voice of these head men, 
who possess the greatest share of activity and talent ; 
his power is probably far less than that of many of his 
chiefs. Indeed, this remark applies not only to the 
Kroomen in particular, but to all the African tribes 
which have adopted the Mahometan faith. It is not 
distinctly known to Europeans, in what manner the 
chief authority is conveyed ; whether by inheritance 
or otherwise. But there is reason to believe, that a 
sort of prime minister, or viceroy, is named by the 
king, who, in case of his decease, will possess the so* 
vereign power, either during the youth of the regular 
successor, or until his own death. 
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A mourning, or cry of seyen days cotinuance, takei 
dace on the death of the king ; during which period, 
t appears that all arrangements respecting the succes-^ 
Bon are made. Although wars are not frequent among 
ton, yet the Kroomen of different towns have some- 
dmes yery serious quarrels. One took place between 
the people of Will's town, and those of another. It 
originated in a private quarrel between two individuals, 
Tom Nimmee and Jumbo ; the people of each town 
taking part with their townsman, until it became an 
actual war between the two towns. The affair was as 
follows : 

Jwmho appears to have been by right the head of all 
the Kroos ; he was at least a man of high consequence 
among them. The father of Tom Niminee was chief 
of Kroo Sittra, and Jumbo deprived him of his dignity : 
the old man retired into the woods and died. His son 
determined to be avenged on Jumbo, and engaged the 
pec^le of Wappo, the next town south of the Kroo 
country, to make war on him. They were successful, 
and Jumbo was obliged to fly to Rock Sestres, (a 
place at some distance northward,) where he remained 
seven years. During his abode at this place, he seized 
a chief, who had been sent into the river Sestres by 
Tom Nimv^j and killed him. Niminee sent to require 
pecuniary satisfaction for the murder, according to 
custom, but was refused; and Jumb6 subsequently 
found himself strong enough to return to his own 
country. Some of the people farther inland (Bushmen, 
as they are called by the Kroomen,) were hired to help 
um; and it is chiefly by the aid of mercenaries that 
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the war has been pfosecutied by both pctftiatt '^ KvQO- ^ 
me» not Uking u> fight agahuit Kiooomaii." U ^qpyaHMi k 
that i» this wiur «U Kroomen who hfippened tofaiiMdiiir 
prisoners, W9r^ releasocl on paymg a xaniKimf or-Mlte L 
iMkiog a presaoty according to the ability of Ike of^ ^ 
tive: and tbk, it is said, is the commoii practitajf ^ 
the Kroomeo, though it is asserted, the priaooeB «a '^ 
first punished by serere whippings axid then wattmd I 
to return home. It is eartain they neither kill sor-tdl | 
them. How they proceed with prisoners bekmgiiig to i 
other tribes does not appear. The penon of Tm 1 
Niminee is thus described by the same writer : ^ Tom 
Nimwe is a short but stout man : fae was dw si cd 
very gaily when I saw him, in a piece of showy haai- 
kerchiefs of English manafaotore. A sibwr platevsi 
suspended from his neck, with an inscription, purport* 
ing that it was given him by R. Hume» owner of die 
John and Sarah, for his gallantly recovering .Ihst 
vessel when out off by the crew, and the qsptois 
killed. It is, however, a very shabby plate, and Ae 
orthography of the inscription not very oorrecL'' 

The submission of Kroomen to their superiofs it 
canied so far, that when one of these commit a theft, 
for instance, the rest will run every hazard arisiBg 
from judicial perjury, and resist every t^oaptalion of 
reward, rather than reveal it ; and if there be no othsr 
mode of saving their superior from disgrace aiid 
punishment, they will take the crime on themselves, 
and sufier its penalty. 

Many facts of this kind occurred at Sierra Leone. 
Among themselves, thefl \t ^VLm%Vk!&d b^ N^hi^^iag. 
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llic punishment of adultery b by ifiae. Murder may 
W pmuished with death, but it may also be atoned for 
by a pecuniary fine. Witchcraft is always punished 
eapitally. Among the Kroomen, it is remarkable, no 
aBdoce is punished with slarery ; nor is any Krooman 
pemutled to be told on any account whatever. While 
the slave trade lasted, they were notoriously in the 
habit of kidnapping and selling the *' Bushmen/' who 
came down to the coast for the purposes of trade, 
irbom also, in their capacity of factors, they were in 
the ffgidar practtioe of defrauding. 

In respect to Uie external appearance of the Kroo- 
m^i, they are seldom yery tall; but they are well 
fl^ade, muscular, vigorous, and active. They wear no 
elothiag, except' a piece of East India dodi, fdlded 
round thm loins ; but they are fond of obtaining hats 
tod old woollen jackets, which Ihey aie allowed to 
wear in their own country in the rainy season, but 
aevar appear to suffer from the heat. A few wear 
Euyopean clothing when at Sierra Leone. Theyaie 
extremely seniable of the cold during the rainy* season. 
The form of the African head materially differs from 
that of the European ; but this di&rence is far less 
observable in the Kroemen than in the other natives. 
In their temper they are generally gay and cheerful, 
and this disposition leads them to be noisy and talk*- 
ative : they sometimes shew a considerable talent for 
mimicry. They are very fond of adopting English 
names, but their choice is very whimsical; luch as, 
" Pipe of Tobacco,** " Bottle of Beer," ** Papaw Tree," 
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&c. They are quick in feeling insults, or even angif 
or harsh expressions, becoming immediately sulky and 
untractable : but they will bear any censure, even a 
sharp blow, when their negligence deserves it, jf it 
can be contrived to be given so as to seem mcMe in 
jest than in earnest. In their general course of con- 
duct they are rather deliberate than impetuous ; bat 
they are far more courageous than the generality of 
natives about Sierra Leone. ' 

It may be inferred that their dispositions are hos- 
pitable, from the readiness with which, when absent 
from their country, those who are employed and are 
consequently receiving wages, support those who are 
unable to work. When hired by the month, thdr 
wages depending on the time they ^re at work, not 
upon the work performed, they are apt to become 
rather indolent, unless carefully superintended. But 
they are fond of task work, or working by the piece, 
and exert themselves exceedingly when the reward is 
proportioned to the labour. Some years since it was 
deemed a gross absurdity among the individuals of our 
African settlement to imagine that a Krooman would 
do any kind of work unconnected with boats or ship- 
ping, as in that way alone they had been employed} 
and it was supposed their prejudices against innova- 
tion could never be overcome. Necessity, however, 
forced the settlers to make the experiment, and it has 
been amply found that Kroomen will employ them- 
selves in agricultural labour, and in any other way by 
which they can obtain money. They seem to think, 
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however, some kinds of work more creditable than 
others. The washerwomen at Sierra Leone sometimes 
employ their hired Kroomen in carrying home baskets 
- V wet clothes from the brook : they grumble very much 
under these burdens, because, ** man was made to do 
iraman*s work;" nevertheless, as they gain money by 
if they are disposed to piit up with the indignity. 
In their expenditure they are most rigid economists, — 
a little tobacco is the only luxury which they allow 
themselves ; in every other respect they are contented 
with the barest necessaries. They are allowed nothing 
more for their subsistence than two pounds of red rice 
per day, (which makes only a pound and a half, or 
three quarters, when clean and fit for use,) and of this 
they will sell half. Though extremely fond of rum, 
when given to them, they seldom or never buy it ; but 
some will never drink it, even if offered to them. Their 
clothing probably does not cost more than ten shillings 
in a year : the residue of their gains is converted care* 
fidly into* such goods as are most valuable in their own 
country* In eighteen months, or two years, a sufficient 
stock having been collected, the Krpoman returns 
home with his wealth. A certain portion is given to 
the head men of the town ; all his relations and friends 
partake of his bounty, if there be but a leaf of tobacco 
for each : bis mother, if living? has a handsome pres^ 
ent. All this is done in order '^ to get him a g'ood 
name ; " what remains is delivered to his father *^ to 
buy him a wife.'* One so liberal does not long seek a 
partner : the father obtains a wife for him, and, after a 
few months of ^ase and indulgence, he «e.X& o^ ^It^i^ 
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for Sierra Leone, or some of the foctories on die cout, b 
to get more money. Ii 

By this time he is prond of being acquainted iriA |) 
<' white man's fashion,*' and takes with him some nv 
inexperienced youngster, whom he initiates into )a 
own profession, taking no small portion of the waga 
of the eUve for his trouhle. In due time his cofin 
are replenished ; he returns home, and gires the res- 
due of his wealth to his father to *' buy him anoAer 
wife." In this way he proceeds for perhaps ten or 
twelve years, or more, increasing the number of Ui 
wives, and establishing a great character among In 
countrymen ; but scarcely a particle of his earnings is 
at any time applied to his own use. A Kroomaii being 
asked, what he would do with so much money as Ik 
possessed ; replied, that he hoped he had enou^ to 
buy him two wives, to add to the two he already had 
acquired. When he had got the additional two, be 
would return to Sierra Leone and get more money. 
His father, he said, had eighteen wives. The wi?es of 
course are servants, who labour in the field as well as 
in the house. 

The number of Kroo canoes which put off to trading 
vessels, many miles from land, with trifling articles for 
sale, is another proof that they do not spare their 
labour, if they have the slightest hope of profit. Two 
or three pounds of tobacco is, perhaps, the utmost 
they can get in exchange for their goods ; and for tiiis 
trifle they will sometimes row out to sea ten, twehe, 
or fifteen miles. There was not less than twenty of 
these little canoes surrounding an English vessel, and 
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Isept up with her by means of t^ieir paddles for 
3 than an hour, although she was going ftiom five 
dt IcBott^ by the log. 

b«y offeted fish for sale, a leaf or two of tobacco 
g all they giot for a fish, of which there waB but a 
i^ number* In coming up with theyessel it was 
nated t^t ti^y could not go at a less rate than 
a knaU an hour ; yet, in many instances, the canoe 
paddled by only two men. 
fitry observation that has been made upon the 
omeD tends to prove that they are very sensible to 
MS and dishonour, yet it may be doubted if they 
r any distinct notions of crimes apart from the 
cm of injuries. Theft is certainly not discreditable 
Hg them: their principal people are more than 
Mded of maldng their inferiors practice it, .and 
tag the gain, the inferior will often confest it, 
n leally innocent, in order to conceal the real cri- 
iL 

Vo Kroomen had been severely punished for theft 
Mem Leone, and were banished from the settle- 
It,— of counje they were pennyless. A countryman 
asked, what their fathers would say to the ddin- 
srts^ *^ Oh, their fathers will corse (i. e. abuse,) 
n too much:* " What will Ihey say to them?" 
You fools,* they will say, * here have you been all 
tiine in white man's countiy, and now, when you 
le home, you bring nothing back.**' If tttrtt be 
leed in a Krooman, they rarely indeed betrayit. 
;h vegard to veracity, if the interest of their head 
If Of indeed any of their townsmen, be conc^nted, 
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not the smallest dependence can be placed in aaj L 
thing they say. . h 

If a Krooman, by speaking the truth, should brio; ^ 
evil upon another, it would be an injury^ as much as if . 
the evil were produced by his speaking fjedsely, and 
therefore would be just as much a ground for aunilgf 
and revenge. But take away their slavish fear of euk 
other, especially of their head men, and they do aot 
appear to be often induced to depart from truth. In 
their own country they are said to be cruel, especiillj 
to mariners shipwrecked among them; but they ue 
not marked by any instances of it at Sierra Leone, 

Witchcraft they greatly dread, and of course abhor; 
perhaps it is the only offence that is considered as 
unpardonable. They have the same implicit failh in 
Fetishes, or amulets, as other heathen tribes, and the 
same belief in the agency of invisible powers under the 
direction of particular men. The influence of their 
great men is considerably supported by these preten- 
sions to supernatural power. Jumbo, for instance, 
boasts of having two Fetishes, made expressly to 
operate on Europeans : one enables him to gain the 
favour of white men in general ; the other guards him 
from the " palavers " which individuals might occa- 
sionally bring agsiinst him. 

The favour he suddenly obtained, after having been 
banished from the colony, doubtless confirmed his 
countrymen in their belief of the efficacy of ttese 
charms ; nor are they indeed without their real effect, 
through their power over the imagination. Jack, a 
Krooipan, h^d disregarded the nightly watch, which 
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the governor had required all the inhabitants to keep 

'm their turn, and the head Krooman called on him to 

ip,y his fines. 

He suspected that they deceived him grossly in the 
unoiint, and refused to pay. Jack was right ; they * 
hid charged him nearly double what the officer of the 
watch had directed them to demand. They were vexed, 
koweveTy that he had dcured to oppose them, and uttered 
some obscuie sentences of revenge. Jack, e're long, 
baad himself indisposed, and believed that some of 

' these head men had bewitched him ; and though he 
had no severe nor even distinct illness, yet he pined 
away, became feeble and languid, and had always 
flfyme pain or uneasiness to complain of. 

At length he determined to return to his own coun- 
try ; — " for his brother there was a greater witch than 
any of the head men here, and he would soon make a 
Fetish whick would be too strong for theirs." 

To. the Kroo oountry he accordingly went, and 
having confidence that he was t£«-bewitched, he re- 
cpvered his health of course. He was seen by some 
^glisb officers at Cape Mesunado, on his return to 
Sierra Leone; he declared himself to be quite well, 
although he looked ill and emaciated, in comparison of 
wh^ he l^id formerly been.* 

* This man evidently pined under those anomalous symp- 
tom^ which maik those negroes in our colonies when said to 
have dbiah upon them. Could they return to the superior 
fetishes of their country, perhaps the victims to this imaginary 
disease might pot he so numerous : but hope comes not-to 
them! 
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One of the greatest drawbacks from the usefuhieM 
of the Kroomen, as hired labourers at Sierra Leone, 
arises from their readiness rather to suffer in their own. 
persons, than bear testimony against each other. De-. 
tection is rendered so difficulty and a thief of come^ 
quence cai) command so many accomplices, (for diejr- 
scarcely dare to refuse their aid, and never 4are^ to 
inform) that the temptation to steal is increased tenfold. 
The public punishment which our laws impose is fiir 
less feared than the sure and secret vengeance of the 
magician. 

The artifices by which they often escape in our courU 
of justice, are deemed vain against invisible powwi. 
It is not unlikely, while these people are thus envelopfld 
in darkness, instead of admiring our laws they mj 
despise them for their inefficiency, and give a sinoeie 
preference to the unerring decisions of the red water. 

It has been asserted without examination, that they 
have been taught to steal from their infancy; and 
therefore that it is unjust to punish them. But it is 
not the fact ; they know and declare that theft is pnnv 
ished in their own country exactly as it is at Sierra 
Leone, and if a man steal from them they shew him bat 
little mercy. No men know better how to ui^e the 
unsuspected integrity of their former character, in proof 
of the improbability that they should have committed 
a particular theft now laid to their charge. . 

They are not inexperienced and untaught Kroomen 
who purloin the goods of others, but those who have 
lived long amongst Europeans, who are fluent in their 
language, acquainted with theii m^imec^) ^xid ^rhapa 
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dre about to give up their life of labour and wandering, 
B order to settle in their own country ; and whose cha- 
racter among' Europeans is therefore of the less conse- 
^aence. 

The state of the Kroomen in respect to intellectual 
improvement, may be considered as stationary; and 
firom what has been related, it seems hardly possible 
thftt it should be progressive. It is universally admit- 
ted, that if a Krooman were to learn to read and write, 
he would be put to death immediately. Distinction, 
reipect, power, among his own countrymen, as soon as 
age permits it, are the objects of every Krooman ; he 
ii. trained up in the habit of looking forward to them 
at to all that is honorable or deisirable; his life ist;pent 
in ftMun^ them by the only means which the customs 
of his country will allow; when possessed of them, 
every exertion is used to train others to the same princi- 
ples, in order that be may keep and enjoy what he has 
acquired with so much labour. 

All this is supported by superstition ; and under the 
ck)ak of superstition are cruelty and injustice. Who 
shall break Uirough these ^rong shackles ? Premiums 
have been proposed to Kroomen if they would settle at 
Sierra I^eone ; but take away from tiie Krooman his 
desire of respect and distinction in his own country, 
and you take away his very motive for that industry 
and self-denial, which procure for him at present a 
preference over other natives.* The ihdifference of 

* The ohittfcliBs, great as -they are, have not been found insu- 
perable-; 8i we shall show in die coarse of these sketches. 

F 2 
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Kroomen to European arts aad European comferts, 
induced many to think them a very dull race of peq)]e# 
An English officer was struck when he first viiited 
Africa with the different manner in which a Krooman, 
and a Mandingoman (a Mahomedan) viewed an Eng- i 
lish clock. It was equally a novel sight to each of i 
them. The Krooman eyed it attentively for about t '■ 
minute, but with an unmoved countenance, and then 
walked away to look at something else without saying 
a word. The M^dingoman could not sufficiently ad- 
mire the equal and constant motion of the pendulum ; 
his attention was frequently drawn to it, he made all 
possible enquiries as to the cause of its motion ; be re- 
newed the subject next morning, and could hardly he 
persua,ded that the pendulum had continued ^' to walk," 
as he called it, during the night. 

The difference holds good in m.ost instances. They 
have little or no curiosity about things which are of no 
use in their own country ; they are careless about our 
comforts and luxuries ; none of them have been ren- 
dered necessary by habit, and they would often be 
inconsistent with the principal objects of their pursuit. 
But Kroomen are sufficiently acute and observant, 
where the occasion calls their minds into action. This 
inference, however, is drawn rather from a general 
view of their character and conduct, than from partii 
cular specimens of ingenuity. They have not the use 
of letters, and will not permit their children to learn ; 
living by daily labour, which is paid for in European 
goods, they have no occasion for manufactures of their 
own. They have but few oip^iX.\vci\u<fc% \5ci«wfetft of 
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displaying any peculiar talent. They fonn their own 
canoeSy several implements of agriculture, and some 
tiifling itiusical instruments. It is however, worthy of 
oiMBeiration, that they sometimes plead their own 
defence with much art. 

The eyidence against a Krooman examined before 
Governor Ludlam^ was so strong, that few men would 
tiavehad the boldness to deny the charge. The cul- 
prit liowevery began a long speech, with expressing 
lis gorrowthat the governor was not bom a Krooman, 
md proceeded to enlarge on the superior ability he 
vould in . that case have possessed to distinguish be*- 
:weeii truth and falsehood, in all cases in which Kroo- 
inen were concerned ; not forgetting the security against 
deception, which he might have obtained by means of 
those fetishes of which white men knew not the value, 
nor the use. Had the governor possessed but these 
advantages, he would have known (the culprit argued) 
how much more safely he might rely on his veracity 
than on all the evidence produced against him, al- 
though it was backed by the unfortunate circumstance 
of the stolen goods being found in his possession. 

The substance of this defence was, that he had fairly 
purchiised the goods not knowing them to have been 
stolen; and that Kroomen, whom he named, were 
witnesses of the transaction, though for private reasons 
they would not speak. His guilt was clear ; but had 
he possessed a tolerable character, he would have had 
some chance of escaping with a timid jury. He had 
been tried once or twice before and acquitted. 

The chief amusement that prevails «.mow%^\. ^^ 

r 3 
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Kroomen is dancing. One of them on board an Eng- 
lish vessel had a set of dominoa, which he hadpw- 
chased at Sierra Leone ; he said the Kroomen nm 
fond of playing with them. This trifling cireumstiBee 
is mentioned because no other instance is known is 
which the natives have adopted or imitated the Euo- 
pean amusements^ though they have several amutt- 
ments of the same general class among' themselves. 

Every departure from old customs, also is wordiy of 
some note, among a people whose peculiar character 
seems to be so much formed by, and dependent on, 
the peculiar customs and ideas which in thdr ovi 
country are transmitted unaltered from generaticm to 
generation. 

Very few slaves exist in the Kroo country, and 
those few are little valued, being placed in the coirn- 
try, and land given them on which they are left to 
subsist themselves. Occasionally the master sends to 
them for a portion of the articles they raise, if he 
chance to be in want of them ; but they seem not to 
depend upon the labour of slaves for their own mun- 
tenance, nor do they consider it as productive of macb 
profit. What slaves they have are chiefly those, who, 
being brought from the interior for sale, are refused by 
the ships on the coast, as being too old. 

A Krooman will never sell a Krooman, nor allow 
him to be sold by others, if he can prevent it, or will^ 
if able, redeem him. 

Partly from their general usefulness on the coast, 
partly from the probability that the sale of a Krooman 
would be severely revenged, they go about every 
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irhere, in slare ships and slave factories, cmd are active 
igieata in the slave trade, without any more apprehen- 
siiki of being sold themselves than if they were British 
aittnerii. At home their numbers make them formi- 
(faMe to their ne^hbours, and they seem seldom to be 
engaged in war, but wh^n great divisions exist among 
themselves ; few therefore are ever sold. The Kroo- 

- • ■ 

nen^ ire are informed by that distinguished officer, 
Sir G* Collier, who appears to have studied their cha- 
racter closely, ** are not permitted by their laws to 
Bfigage in the slave trade; yet such are the temp-- 
tetioAs offered by Europeans and. others, that t}iey 
eaimbt resist them; and their agency and assistance 
is frequently very important." iThe precise boundaries 
of iheii' country are not yet known ; but the anchorage 
off tlieir towns is not good, the beach being broken by 
many clusters of rocks. 

In all visits of Europeans to these people, presents 
of cloths and spirits (and these to a considerable 
tmoftitt,) are indispensable, to insure a civil reception, 
and a safe return ; for, without these, an African chief 
conskLers all visitors as intruders or spies. 

The Kroo' people are of a race entirely different from 
their more northern neighbouts, and, excepting the 
woolly head, possess few personal characteristics of 
the negro. The forehead is large and bold, the eye 
intelligent, the nose not unfrequently prominent, the 
teetli regular and beautifully white, and the lips not so 
thick as the more northern negroes. 

The face' of the Krooman is, however, invariably 
disfigured mth a broad black line from \S^^ ^Qt^<^^ 
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down to the nose, and one in the form of a baib of ai 

arrow ( ^) on each side of the teinple. Thii ii 

so decidedly the Kroo mark, that instances have ofr' 
curred of these men being claimed and redeemed fioi 
slavery, only from bearing this characteristic raaik «f 
independence ; for it is by no means unusual for vor 
sels under Portuguese and Spanish flag^, (and it wh 
formerly not uncommon ^th the British,) to iDvitl 
entire canoe crews on board, and carry the whole into 
slavery. For the reasons however assig'ned in a fonner 
part of this sketch, instances of this kind now seUoo 
or never occur. The complexion ef the Kroomen varies 
much from a dark brown to a perfect black,, yet in afl 
the Kroo mark is distinguishable. It is formed byt 
number of small punctures in the skin, and fixed inde^ 
libly by being rubbed, when newly punctured, with 
a composition of levigated gunpowder and palm oil 
The body is also generally marked in an extraordinary 
manner by the same means. 

The Kroomen are hardy and robust, of athletic 
form, excellent disposition, clear comprehensive under- 
standing, and much attached to the naval service of 
Britain ; and for this service many of those people are 
hired during the customary period of his Majesty's 
ships remaining on the coast. But they will not 
engage for an unlimited time, nor will they willingly 
serve during the season of rains, when they prefer 
their own country, complaining of their want of cloth- 
ing when the rains set in ; and if exposed to thenii 
they are subject to a species of ague, of lasting though 
not of a very violent description ; but of this complaint 
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hey have very great dread. The attachment of these 
people to the English is powerful, and their confidence 
n a British naval officer so great, that some of them, 
from ill health it may be necessary to part with, 
.perfectly satisfied to go, upon the commodore's 
promise that their wages shsdl either be sent to them, 
if not given to their own headman, or captain, or left 
with the governor of Sierra Leone for their own use. 
When a number of these men are embarked on board 
a British ship, a headman usually accompanies them, 
and be becomes responsible for the return of the 
whole. In their absence their wives and children are 
placed under the care of the Pinesy or magistrates of 
the country, and one half of the earnings of each man 
is claimed by the king, or chief, as remuneration for 
the care and expense of his family during his absence. 
The slightest attempt at fraud in the payment is pu> 
oished with severity, or death, with confiscation of the 
delinquent's property. These people acquire the En- 
glish language, and therefore communication with them 
is easy and pleasant. 

Like all the uninstructed natives of Africa, the Kroo- 
men are extremely superstitious ; and that most bar'- 
barous of all idolatry. Fetishism, is prevalent among 
them, as it is along this whole line of coast. 

To protect them from the power of the evil spirit, 
whom they dread as the agent and author of all mis- 
fort«ne and calamity, their priest sells the Kroomen 
amulets or charms, said to possess all the virtue neces- 
sary to prptect them. But the Amulet, which pf all 

p 5 
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Others the Kroomen hold in the highest eBtiinatioAy.if 
the skin of a weasel, vandefcobtiBy or martin, stoflU 
and covered up, and thus worn round the neck. Tk 
ignorant and credulous Krooman, possessing. lUi 
treasure, will foce any danger, or enicSounteir any peril, 
however great ; and if he fails under the paw of Ae 
hyena of the country, or is caught within the jaw rf 
the shark, (ai>ounding in this sea,) his friends consider 
he has offend^ his Fetish, either by inattention or 
waqt of ftuth, or by not dedicating to him a share of 
every meal. This is an interesting fact ; as it protei 
how strictly the Kroomen are likely to adhere to im- 
provement, were th^y better informed; but they an 
bigotted U> their superstitions beyond descriptioD. 
The Kroo country is rich in grain, and* the shores 
abound in fish. The people are fond of agriculture, 
their general habits are industrious, and their know- 
ledge of the English language more perfect than any 
other of the inhabitants of the coast. It appears pro- 
bable that "the good will of their chief might be easily 
obtained, and even their high priest himself be induce(l 
to consider the improvement of his fortune of more 
value than his present superstition. 

Adjoining Friee Town, in Sierra Leone, is what is 
called the Krooman's Town^ which contains about 
seven hundred inhabitants. 

They are considered by the colonists as decidedly 
an intelligent and laborious race of men ; and, althougli 
so much attached to their country and superstitions, 
there appears nothing in them likely to indispose 
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tiiem to receive instruction^ and gradually to become 
jafluenced by example, to which their attachment to 
die English must unquestionably be favourable, if the 
motives which induce them to return to their own 
cooiitiy should become weakened by time, and the 
mw of a different state of society existing in the 
colony. ' 
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The Sberbro* is about 100 miles soutb-easi of 8fan 
Leone : the English have a settlement at the moudkct 
it. The Turtle Islands lie at the north-west end «{ 
Sherbro' Island, between the latter and the shosbif 
St. Anne, extending about twelve miles firoa m 
extremity to the other. The largest is about two ais 
in length. They are low and sandy, but were tanueii 
reported to be very fruitful. At present the inhsbituti 
employ themselves in making salt, which they exchsoge 
for rice, &c. : they were formerly more nuraerouf tfaiB 
they now are, the sea having gradually been gaimng 
upon the land. Some of the smallest are too low and 
sandy to be capable of cultivs^on ; but the principii 
islands are well inhabited, never having been distoiM 
by the wars between the chiefs, which desolated the 
whole of Sherbro' Island, although the Turtle IduA 
are part of the hereditary possessions of one of those 
chiefs. S^ybro Island is commonly called Sh^ibro io 
the maps, consequently known to us by that name. It 
was called Ferrula, or Farillons, by the Portuguese ; 
by the Dutch, St. Anna, or Maste Quoja; and is said 
to have been chiefly known in the seventeenth century 
by the name of Massokoy^ from the prince who go- 
verned it. The river is also called S^bora, Madre 
Bomba, and Selboba ; Tyah is the African name for 
it; and Deong is properly the name of the district 
through which it flows. Respecting the country on 
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banks of the Sherbro' and its inhabitants, we have 
interesting account from a native sent from Sierra 
ne by governor Columbine to negociate with his 
ntrymen for a concurrent abolition of the slave 
le. We shall premise our sketch with a brief 
ount of this intelligent African. Hiis name is John 
eUf a native of the country some leagues inland 
n the Sherbro/ His father was a chief of some 
sequence, as w^ also his uncle. They resided at 
erent towns; and when Kizell was a boy he was 
t by his Mher on a visit to his uncle, who was de- 
»U8 to see him. The town was attacked while' he 
lained ; a bloody battle ensued, in which his uncle 
[ most of his people were killed. Some escaped, 
rest were taken prisoners, among whom was Kizell. 
\ father, as soon as he heard of his son's fate, made 
ry effort to relieve him, offering for his ransom 
se slaves and some goods ; but his enemies declared 
y would not give him for any price, that they would 
ler put him to death. He was taken to the gal- 
18, put on board an English ship, and sent as one 
I cargo of slaves to Charlestown. On the passage 
i of the women, pining away for grief on account of 
* situation, was tied up to the mast and flogged to 
ith, as a warning to others not to indulge their 
lancholy to the detriment of their health, and 
xeby injure their value to the Christian owners. 
i arrived in America a few years before Sir H. Clin- 
i took Charlestown. In consequence of the 'general's 
)clamation, he, with many other slaves, jpined the 
fal standard. Kizetl was close to Colqnel Ferguson 
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when he was killed. After the war, he was removed 
to Nova Scotia, from which place he was imported in 
1792 into the colony of Sierra Leone. 

He is a most intelligent man, has always preserved 
a most excellent character, and has the welfore ci Ik 
country most sincerely at heart* The goyemment at 
Sierra Leone have frequently employed hun in nego- 
ciating with the native chiefs of the Sherbro', and be 
has always discharged his duty with great integrity 
and address. While at Nora Scotia, lie acquired lo 
much knowledge of letters, as to be able to read and 
write ; aiM since he has resided at Sierra Leone he 
has uniformly maintained the character of an honest, 
upright, and industrious colonist 

The mission of Kizell to his countrymen vras autho- 
rized by a letter from governor Columbine to the chieft 
on the Sherbro' River, dated August, 1810, of whi<ih a 
copy follows. 

" Friends, 

" I have, sent Mr. Kizell to visit you on my part, in 
order that you may communicate to him any thing that 
you may wish to say to me. With respect to the slave 
vessels which have been taken, they have been cap- 
tured and condemned for breaking the laws of Cheat 
Britain, and for other reasons which it is not necessary 
for me to dwell upon just now. The laws of my coun- 
try compel me to search all slave ships, and to deal 
with them according to the European law of nations, 
and the acts of the British Parliament. 

'^ You must be sensible that the slave trade cannot be 
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carried on mttch longer, and therefore I earnestly hope 
and entreat that you will turn your views to the cul- 
tivation of your land, by which alone you can ever rise 
above the poverty which renders you so dependent on 
Europe. What has the slave trade produced for any 
of yon ? Can any of you be said to be rich ? Or is any 
one of you even in easy circumstances ? No. Yet all 
tUs dkiress, and the depopulation of your country, 
ariie merely from the sale of its inhabitants ; instead 
of ikeeping the Africans to till their own soil, they are 
sent to the colonies belonging to Europe. If the inha- 
hitants of Europe had sold themselves in like manner, 
do you suppose that we should have had ships and 
fleets, and armies and riches, as we now have ? Cer- 
tainly not. I hope you will allow my friend, Mr. 
IQaeAlf to have a sufficient portion of ground, or terri- 
tory, for him to build a town ; and to point out to you 
the proper mode of rearing those articles for trade 
which will supply you with European commodities. 
Yon cannot have the least reason to be jealous of him ; 
he is one ef yourselves, and he has the welfare of yon 
«nd has country very earnestly at heart : and I entiieat 
yon to forward his views as much as possible, and to 
join him in a noble /endeavour to make yourselves and 
your children great, and your country happy .- 

'^ I shall leave the transaction ^tirely to yourselves, 
as I do not intend to send a single European to live in 
Mr« Kizell'S intended town; font I shall furnish luin 
with tool^ &c. for fiiiltivation. 

'< I have no personal advantage to derive from your 
taking my advice on this subject; it arises merely 
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from a sincere, wish to see Africa in a better condition 
than it is in at present. 

'' I beg leave to observe that Mr. Kizell is my friend 
and ally, and under my protection. 

*' I am. Gentlemen, &c. &c. 

" E. H. Columbine." 

From the correspondence of Kizell with Governor 
Columbine we now extract the account of the setde- 
ments, or towns, on the Sherbro', with their inhabitantii 
thus solicited to concur in the abolition of the trade of 
their countrymen. 

'' September 30, 1810. 
. " I have got into the Sherbro' : I have acted as 1 
thought for the best. When I came to York Island 1 
saw Mr. Cleveland ; I gave him two gallons of nun, 
and two bars of tobacco, and then I shewed him your 
letter. When he saw it he was glad. He. said there 
never was a man that ever came to this country who 
spoke, so well for the welfare of the people -and the 
happiness of the country, as you do ; and that this was 
his wish for these many years past : he said he hoped 
it would be carried on. Then he told me to go to the 
kings, to see if they would give me land ; if not, he 
would give me land for such a noble work: before 
that work should be disappointed, he would give me 
land himself. He said he would send all his sons to 
you and Mr. Dawes to bring them up, that they may 
help me in the good work. He sent one of his head- 
men with me to Sumano, (a. c\uei^ v.o\s^\vvav^N5i\iiax 
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the governor says is all good and truths and that 
they must hear what I say to them; for it is not 
from me, but from the governor, who is a friend to 
that country. 

** I went to Sumano vrith the head man ; I' gave him 

the things yon sent for him ; he was glad, and all his 

people ; I then shewed him your letter. The young 

.people were thankful for the word they heard; but 

there were some that did not like it. I then asked 

them, — * From the time your fathers began to sell 

slaves to this day, what have you got by it? Can any 

of you shew me how much money you have, how 

.much gold, how many slaves, and vessels, and cattle, 

how many people you have ? They said, None. Then 

I turned to their king; I asked him. What he was 

better than his people ? He said. He was the poorest*. 

he said. He. only talked palavers, when any one brought 

them. to him to talk. I then asked him, What they 

gave him for his trouble. He said. Nothing. I then 

told him, Our king wants to make you rich, and yon 

must hearken to what he says. He said. That my king 

talked right, he wanted the country to be free. He 

then promised that he would give land for that good 

work ; but that he cannot do any thing before he sees 

all the rest of the kings.' I then left them and went to 

Yohene, where I sent for old king Sherbro's son, who 

is my friend. I shewed him the things you had sent 

for the king : he was glad. I then shewed the letter 

to him : he sud. It was right. He told me to go into 

the town with him. We went. He called for him who 

Btands as king, and all the people; and then he t^ld 
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mfe to read the letter to them. They said to me, Thil 
book you bring is good. I then asked them. If tbef 
never heard that there was an agreement between fhi 
King of England and King Sherbro' : they said, Tfli; 
it was as I said ; they had the cane that was given ti 
King Sherbro' at that time, now in their bands. He 
old people had told them that the King of Enghid 
was to take care of them, and they were not to b| 
made^slaves; but he had forgot them. To these woidi 
I could not give them an answer ; not that I did aot 
know how to answer it, but I thought, if I did, I mi^ 
not answer it as you might wish ; so I told them thq 
had better send a man to you themsehres. I then toU 
them to give me an answer to the lettef : they said, It 
Was very good ; bat that they could not say any dkiog 
before they had seen Mr. Cleveland. I told them 1 
had been with him, and had shewn him this letter, 
and that he liked it well. They said they would go to 
him themselves, before they gave me an answer ; and 
when I came back from Kittam, J must call on them to 
receive their answer to carry to you. 

'^ I then left them and went to Shebar. The TucherB 
came to me, and I was obliged to do to them as I had 
done all along. Many people came to hear the news; 
I gave them a little rum and tobacco; then I shewed 
them the letter. They inquired, If you come up to 
stop the slave trade, what shall we do for a living^ 
I answered. You and your people, as the governor sayi 
to you, must all work, as other people do. Then ] 
told them they need not look for any more slave ships 
here. I said this, knowing the Tuchers to be the 
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gieateft ulave dealers in Sherbro'. They said it was 
iud ; bot if it was so, they would settle a price on 
their camwood^ and rice, and on all that they had* 
t tbld tbem they could do as they pleased with their 
foods; if they had any thing to sell, and if another 
man wonld not give them their price, they could keep 
it> I then went to Safer. There were a hundred 
people there with the king. When I catne, the first 
wofd was. Are you come ? It is you that have got ail 
the dave vessels taken out of our river ; you are come 
to make war on us ; with much more to this effect. I 
told the king I was sent to him ; why would he not 
hear what I had to say, before he began to make these 
diarges ? There was a young man with the king, who 
said, Kizell says he is sent to you, why will you not 
wait till you hear what he has to say ? The king said 
this was right. I gave the governor's letter to him. 
He said I should not read it to him ; he had a white 
man who could read it to him. He sent for Crundell, 
(a British slave dealer,) and when he came, the letter 
was given to him : Crundell looked at it, and imme- 
diately cursed and swore, and raved : he told the king 
and his people, that the governor was a nuisance. '' He 
iB like Buonaparte, he wants to take the country away 
from you. As to Kizell, he is the worst man the 
governor could pick out at Sierra Leone to send to 
you. Kizell is a troublesome undemuning man. The 
people of Sierra Leone want to take the country, as 
they have taken my goods from me (probably alluding 
to the capture of slave ships)." I then got up and 
called Mr. Tajlor, a mulatfo man, wVia^^^ ^\«&ei!X»Vi^ 
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bear witness to all tbatCrundell had said ; ashevooU 
sooner or later be called to account for it. I toldbWi Is 
I knew Ae did not want the slave trade to stop; he |i 
wished to kill the peop]e*s children, and to^drink tUr 
blood. He said, He did not know what I meant: s 
to selling slaves, God had ordered them to sell slam: 
if God did not like it, why did he not put a stop to it! 
I told him, That God had ordered him not to swear; 
why did he not obey him in this too ? Mr. Taykr 
then told him. What he had said about the govenv, 
was not right. ' ' The governor loved the people, and did 
not like that they: should continue in slavery. Tbe 
letter he had sent, was a friendly letter. If Kizell \ai 
not been a trusty man, the governor would not have 
sent him : yet you, Crundell, tell the people not to 
hear him." Crundell asked. Why had they not rather 
.sent him the act, and desired him not to sell slaves? 
but now, he would sell slaves. I told him. That he 
knew the law already, but that he wanted to fatten ob 
the people's blood. I enquired if they did not know 
that there had been a treaty made in old time, between 
the King of England and King Sherbro'. CrundeD 
told the people I was a liar, and that there was no 
such thing. Bance Island had a grant for the country, 
and no one else ; he belonged to that place, and the 
people must hearken to Bance Island.* I told him, I 
considered Bance Island merely as a private factory, 
which had nothing to do with government affairs. 



* Bance Island was formerly a great slave factory in tk 
river Sierra Leone. 
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f ou say the people must hearken to Bance Island, 

md that you are one of them : but I tell you, Bance 

iland is now of no more consequence than the dirt 

mder my feet/ Then he, and the people about him, 

;ot in a great rage. . I told them they might believe 

iie,.wlien I said they should see no more slave ships 

some into their river. Crundell said, * Does not the law 

say. You shall not trespass on other people's waters? 

Yoa have no right to take vessels out of these rivers ' 

I told him, The governor would do nothing which he 

had->iot a right to do. At one time, they were so 

Solent, I thought they would have beat me. They 

had got plenty of rum, and had all been drinking freely 

before I came to them. The same young man who 

had before spoken to the king, now rose, and said to 

the king and the people ;— * Some years ago, when we 

wer^ in trouble, was it not Kizell who was sent 

from Sierra Leone to make peace for us. We were 

then all glad to see him; then we called him a 

good man: Is not this the same Kizell whom the 

governor sent to us before ? Yet now you call him a 

bad man, and why? Where was Crundell at that 

time ? Was be not at the gallinas, buying and selling 

sljEives ? He that troubles Kizell, must first beat me.* 

This speech turned things in my favour, and Crundell, 

finding that he could do no more, went away. 

" Then Taylor took the letter, and read it to the 
king and all his people: they were glad. He. said, 
He did not think it had been such a letter : what made 
him talk to me as he had done, was, that the white 
people had told him that we were come to take his 
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country from him ; but he would go to Sierra LeoM, 
himself, and see the governor, and get firom undnlu 
hand a promise in writing, that he might no loDgerir 
troubled with such reports. I. said, I should be |^ 
if he went. Then the young man, who had spduts 
well before, asked him, ' Why do you listen to ftaU 
people ? If your people had done any harm to Mi 
Kizell to-day, your name (reputation) would ha?» got 
for ever; then, indeed, you would have had need loll 
afraid/ The king then called me, and we sat dcnav 
he said, He would give me land: he toid, He^ 
sorry he had talked to me as he had ; but it ini 
because they had told him so many things against aii 
and that I had come to make wftr : but he would Offa 
two men to go with me ; so that, when the people flv 
them, they might not be afraid; for they also hsd 
heard that I was come to make war on them. 

'< I then took leave of him with the two men ; I iw 
glad my friend was one of them. I went next day oft 
board the vessel which brought me here, and we warped 
up the river. On the second day we got sight rf t 
town ; as soon as the people saw the vessel, women 
and children began to run away froni me : I sent my 
friend to them, and told them not to run, for I brought 
good news to them. He came back to me, and ive 
worked up to the town. I sent for the chief and sone 
of the old men ; they came to me, and I gave them a 
little mm and tobacco. I then shewed them the letter; 
they said, They were glad; and that you did right to 
send that letter, for the people did nothing but catoh 
people's children and sell them. The chief then caUed 
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ilj his people, men and women, and told them all to 
Mar wluit I had to say to them, and what the king of 
iiena Leone sent : they ought not to hearken to the 
des that were told them; they were not truth. I 
lea read the letter to them; they all said it was very 
ood* I then went on board. James Tucher (a native 
hieO >6i^t to me to desire I would go to him, I w&t, , 
aldag with me the old man * you gave me to carry 
taicic with me; he was glad to see the old man, for 
le WB* related to him. Crundell, I found, had sent a 
etter befoiie me to the Tuchers, saying, I was come to 
iriajg war on them. But Tucher said, He did* not 
believe it; because, if the governor meant to bring 
war on them, he would not release their people from 
slavery, and send them home with free papers.f He 
then asked me to let him have a copy of your letter ; 
whidi I gave him, for I saw that Crundell had done 
all he could to poison the people's minds against me. 
The current of the river being too strong to allow us 
to warp up to Kittam, without great loss of time, I 
determined to go to Bagaroo, to see what I could do 
there, before my enemies should know where I was 
going. We went off in. the night. When I got to 
Bagaroo, I sent to all the head men to come to me, as 
1 had a letter fr6m the governor to them. After wait- 
ing eight days, their king came with some, but not all 
the chiefs. I carried three bars of tobacco with me, 

> 

* This was one of the slaves liberated by the Vice Admiralty 
Court of Sierra Leone, whom GoverDor Columbine had sept 
badL into his own country. 

t Certificates of their freedom by the governor. 
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which I gave him. Then I read the letter to them; ; 
they said, The letter was truth and good ; but as all i 
the chiefs were not there, they could not take .iipoi ^ 
themselves to give me an answer. \. 

** They thanked you however for the letter. I took j 
this opportunity of talking to the chiefs on the ilm 
trade. I told them that the blood of their peofrie ciM' 
against them, and that God had heard it. TheybadkOkd 
the poor of the land, the people that should work Ae <| 
land, and had sold them to fill their bellies. All their 
people were gone or going to other countries. Thej 
allowed the slave trade to stop their ears, to blind their 
eyes : for a little rum and tobacco they allowed their 
people to be carried off, and said nothing. I theatoU 
them of their bad ways towards their wives, whom iSbej 
had when they were young ; by whom also they had 
children, but whom, when they get a little old, they 
will accuse of being witches, so as to get rid of them 
to make room for young women : of these, some chiefi 
had thirty, some twenty, some fifteen, some ten, some 
more or less. They then called themselves great men. 
And if any of the young men were caught with thrir 
wives, he must be sold ; and if any of his family com-: 
plained, all of them were likely to be sold too. They 
all knew this to be truth. They had also a bad way of 
poisoning people with red water.* So in one way or 
another they made away with their people. I toU 
them to look at Tassoo ; all the young people of that 
place had been sold ; the town was npw broken up, 

* Note D. Appendix. 



■d httd ntme btft old |»eepl« iff it. As I ipofce, Hh^ 
III hnng doim tbeif li^ais. They said, AH flie l«tt«r 
nys k trath ; al yw sary f» the ti«ttth, \f6 cto My no- 
iHiig agunst it Then 1 Mid-, Th6y itnrti leave Off 
;lMse praicli<$es. They tfaid, lliey knew (lie kings of 
Englaiid and Sfaerbfo' wet€ Mends in the old tiMe, ^he 
iM piofte had tald them so ; bUFt th^ ki«ig of Eng- 
Iwd had thnnm ihetn away, and had sent his ^fps to 
hoy thcim, dtlMM^h the agreement was, they were Aot 
to Im sokly as ^y were his people. I told them I had 
iMMrd M too ; but it was a subject on ¥^ich ¥ eonM 
aM giv0 An answer ; they must send a nMtft tO^ the 
gofemdr^ and he would ^ire them an answer. ThM 
I $tked. tbem when they would gire vAe an answer to 
thir lettev ? They said, When I came baek from Kit- 
tKD I must f(y back to them ; they must hear ftmn 
flkctfbro' And from Mr. Cleveland, before Iftiey eoufd 
^1^ an answer. 

" I left them and went into another river, calted 
Banga. There are but few people there: they att 
eam^, men and wom^ to see me. T risad the lett^ 
to tiiem : they thanked you, and told me they had had 
meh trouble, the war had broke up their town : QOd 
had! sent me to them; they would not let me go, bnt 
Aey would give me land to live upon. I told thett 1 
eailld not agree fo ^is, unless they agreed to the tentis 
«f the letter which I had broi^ht. They said. Their 
Mher (chief) was not at home, he was gOiie to the 
pimtains to the burial of an old chief, btit they would 
send for him; which they did the same day. ifee 
next day I went to take a walk wil§i oni! of the bitfys, 

G ' 
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and was surprised to see so many coffee trees near Use- ^i 
town. Some places were entirely covered by then* !^ 
I pulled up three plants, and carried them into tte lis 
town; I asked what it was? They said. It was aD [e 
over their country. I then told them it was coffiee; L 
They said they did not know it : They can get plenty c= 
of it in the season : I told them if they woald gets ^ 
house full of it, I would buy it of them. Four ds}! "- 
after, some people came from the upper country (tk - 
interior) to see me ; I began to talk about the cofte. | 
They said, I must go and shew it them. When I had $ 
done this, they said, They thought it was nothing vft- ^ 
luable : It was in their country too, and they used it 
to fence their plantations : It was all over the country, 
in some places nothing else was to be seen. I wai 
glad to find there was another trade which might be 
put in the room of the slave trade> and which might 
not lie in the hands of the white traders and the chiefs. 
The coffee trade is fit for women and boys, so that the 
poor women and the younger people may get money 
as well as the chiefs ; for at present they and the white 
slave dealers keep the country under, because they 
can get goods, and the rest cannot. I have heard 
them (the traders) say that the natives are their money. 
I was concerned to think that there was no man to be 
found among them who had the welfare of his country 
and the people at heart, to observe what is in it, and 
what it will produce ; instead of taking the natives and 
carrying them to the European islands to raise coffee, 
which is the natural plant of Africa. Her people are 
carried off to raise coffee to supply the markets of 
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■arope, when they might as well get it from Africa, if 
ne people was but directed what to do« But I thank 
Sod for his over-ruling power. He does all things in 
heir season ; and this is the time He has appointed in 
vhich to rouse the great men of England, and to put it 
in their hearts to consider the human race. May the 
Almighty God incline them to persevere; for these 
niei^ of sin would wish to keep the black people in 
slavery, and their minds in darkness, so that they 
dumld enjoy neither the good of this world nor the 
happiness of the world to come. After I saw there 
was plenty of coffee in the country, I thought there 
might be more tilings to be seen. I saw the women 
bad some nuts, which they said were to rub their skin, 
as the nuts had a sweet smell. They look like nutmegs. 
As you know the nature of nutmegs, I have sent five 
to you in the shell, to examine. The land here is very 
{ood. I have examined it and find it good land." 



" November 15, 1810. 
'* I wrote to you what the kings said. I also told 
foa of a man that was not at home, and who has but 
i few people : he wishes you to have the settlement at 
lis place, there is a great tract of good land there. 
Die land abounds with cofiee. As to stopping the 
slave trade, I see it must be done partly by force. 
1 hope your excellency will be pleased to send the 
European slave traders out of this country, for they are 
a great hurt. They tell the people we are going to 
s(arve them ; they speak very much against you to the 

G 2 
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people. A» to me, I am the wont hmhi Ofrt of 
Leone, you could get to seadto thera. Ereii sone of \ 
our own people who come into thie country^, say, flit t 
I am a deceiyer, and that you never sent a letter ly ^ 
me to them* I hare trouble enough, hut I do not - 
mind what trouble I have, if my country is freed tarn 
slavery. 1 will thank you to let Mr. CfundeR be mxtt 
for, aad Mr. Holmee, tfiat I may have te d^ only with 
the natives, and not with botih. The brig* at Shcte 
is ready for sea; she has all her ^Imw on bo«d=r if 
you do send to take her, let the boat go in Ae-s^r 
for if they see it coming, they ^411 put M ^aelavcveD 
shore before the boat can get up to her.** 

'< December, 191 Q. 
*' I will let you know as far as I am able ikte state 
of the country. On the 8tb of October I sent a m«i 
to the country to buy rice ; a» he was coming honiE 
he met with elephants on the road. They chased him, 
so he was obliged to take to the trees for the safety of 
his life. On the same road, (I was told by the na- 
tives) there was a woman killed by them, which you 
will think very strange; but yet it is no wonder, fo( 
the country is in such a state that the beasta^ actually 
come into the towns. There are not many lasge toWM 
to be seen ; and wherever there is one, it is encloied 
with bushes and large trees, so that I hars' seen lite 
snakes go into their houses and catch their fowls. 
The leopards seize their goats in the town. Tkmf do 
not like to clear away the wood about tiieir towns; 
if you ask them why they do not clear away^ they wiH 
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•U yeu^ if Aey did tbey wo^ld hate mr {dace to hidt 
n when taniprised by the eneoy. The women and 
duULnea Miy akt) hide themselves thet^. There is 
here a gneai deal of land on which no people live. 
There affe in my epuaion^ nRllions of acres that neT^r 
w«pe cal|i?aled. The people ought to he tanght to 
work the greimd^ luid if there is no one to take 
«pto hue lo ahew them what true riches are, they will 
afaiaf* hinre the foolish notion, that all riches must 
eone from E«fope, although this country is very good. 
Yot OMwot maJoa them believe that they can have 
riofaee m thii coentry aa in othera. They are given up 
to all tsanner of widcedness ; they buy all manner of 
gree-gprees, which they tiiink will procuns them favour 
with while men, no that they may get money from them 
by tfa« bdp of their gree-grees, instead of Working for 
pkHtationa. When the men have finished cutting 
doani tibe wood and burning it off, then the young 
people and women perform the rest of the labour until 
the rice hanmtia gathered. When the season comes 
ro«d agtuB, the me& prepare the plantation as be- 
tee, te thi^ do not plant in the slime place two 
ielknABg: yean, bnt cut fresh plantations every year ; 
aad daring the time the men are so employed, the 
women are Employed in making salt. 

'* The tools t^iey have are very bad, their ax is not 
hrgar than a two inch chissel, their hoes are no better. 
The men dimk on nothing but to get slaves and 
country cloth. They will trust nobody. They walk 
eith their fworda in their hands ; when they sit down, 
they still keep them in their hands, for fear of being 

G 3 
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caught by some of the slave dealers, h is they iriid 
have done this country so much hurt, so that a man 
cannot trust his friend, for fear of being betrayed by 
him. Indeed they have great reason to be afraid; 
for I have seen a man deliver up another he has called 
his friend, for a little rum, tobacco, or doth I Whole 
families have been sold by these kind friends. 

'^ There must be some one who will take upon him 
to bring them under, and set an example for them to 
go by, and that man must understand their myi. 
This country wants nothmg but people to bring them 
into order, and let them see that by working they wiU 
get money, and not by the slave trade, for that del- 
troys the happiness of the country. 

** I will now describe how the natives live in this 
country. They are all alike, the great and the poor. 
You cannot tell the master from the servant at first 
The servant has as much to say as his master in any 
common discourse ; but not in a palaver ^^ for that 
belongs only to the master. Of all people I have ever 
seen, I think they are the kindest. They will let none 
of their people want for victuals ; they will len d and 
not look for it again ; they will even lend clothes to 
each other, if they want to go any where ; if strangers 
come to them they will give them water to wash, and 
oil to anoint their skin, and give them victuals for no- 
thing ; they will go out of their beds that the strangers 
may sleep in them. The women are particularly kind. 

* Tills word signifies both a political discussion and a suit 
at law 
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rhe men are very fond of palm wine, they will 
tp^d a whole day in looking for it. They love 
dancing ; they will dance all night. They have but 
Utde, yet they are happy while that little lasts. At 
times they are greatly troubled with the slave trade, 
by some of them being caught under d liferent pre- 
tences. A man owes money, or some of his family 
owes ity or he has been guilty of adultery. In these 
cases, if unable to seize the party themselves, they 
give him up to some one who is able, and who goes 
and takes him by force of arms. On one occasion 
when I lived in the Sherbro*, a number of armed men 
came to seize five persons living under me, who they 
said had been thus given to them. We had a great 
quarrel, I would not give them up. We had five 
day's palaver; there were three chiefs against me. 
I told them if they did sell the people whom they had 
caught at my place, I would complain to the governor. 
After five day's talk I recovered them. Sometimes I 
am astonished to see how contented they are with so 
little : I consider that happiness does not consist in 
]denty of goods. 

^ Their land is so fertile in some places, that it 
wonld surprise any man to see what a quantity of rice 
they will raise on a small spot. As to fish, their rivers 
abound with it, they can get as much as they want. 
Thar sheep and goats are very fine and fat. They 
have plenty of fowls, also wild hogs, wild ducks, and 
geese. They do not salt their meat but dry it over the 
fire. They do not work hard except when they 
prepare their rice plantations, which is about two 
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months lA the springy after which the men go aodmiks 
caj^Qes^ or cut cam-wood, or carry tke talt which (kd 
women have made, to sell for clot)i or riares. TMf 
is usually done in the rainy season, fr<mi June to Sip-' 
temher. They are not afraid of being wat, they iv9|- 
wprjl^ in the raip. When they come home from voik' 
tbi9 women give them warm wa^r to waih their bodiMi 
and oil to anoint themselves with. The women vK 
not do any thipg in the morning until they bare washa) 
th^ir bodies. They have the hardest lot; they (}o fA 
the drudgipg ; they b^at the pice, fetch wood, Vi^% 
s^alt, plaster the houses, go fishing w^ hua^ nel|| 
ma||;:e oil from the palm puts, which the men biing 
hpme. Their rice ripens in three moatba from A* 
time it is spwn. When the rice is cut, they put it 
under water, where it keeps sound and good ; wbevi 
they wL^h to use it they go into ^he water and take as 
much thence as they want. Puring the rainy sea^n 
the low lands are overflowed. When the wat^r goes 
away it leaves the laud moist, which is then planted, 
and will bring any thing tp the greatest perfection. 
They have very good clay : the woioen make pots 
of it, which they sell for rice, cassada, and plantanes. 
The cotton tree grows here in great abundance. I 
think the cotton would do for hats as well as fi^r. The 
men make straw hats. It is the men who sew the 
European cloth they get into garments ; of the wpmen, 
not one out of twenty know how to sew. 

'^ The king is poorer than any of his subjects. I 
have many a time gone into the houses of their kings : 
sometimes I have seen one box, and a bed m%de of 
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Ikks o» the gcotrnd; awl a mat, or two coantry 
jblba oil die bed. He is obliged to work himaelf, if he 
hM no wife or chSdren. He 1mm oidy the name of a 
Ungwiditat the power: he caooot do aa he pleases. 
WhflD tkfifftf is a jMlaver, he mist have it settled before 
diS NBt of the old xaen, who are ill looked upon as 
■ifeh as die king, and die people will giro ear to them 
asaoeft aadiey will to die king. 

* The women, aa I before observed, make salt ; the 
men fmt it up in uaU basketSy and carry it into die 
iatarior of the eonntry, and buy country clofdi with it, 
(ftr diey make no cloth themsehres) this they give to 
dirir witea, and use for thenseWes« Their town has 
ao tegotor street in it; the houses are built close to- 
gedier. Tbay ave made.widi strong rods fixed in die 
fTDinid^ which are tied together at die top widi a 
slRn^: dicy use no nails, diey tie all with string, and 
then wattie it over and cover it widi grass, which the 
women phisler over wiAh mud. Their are no locks to 
thafa;.. doonk They will net steal from each other. 
They siie icmi of prescnta from strangers. The king 
gilelMrt Utde of any present that is made to him; if 
hs ia eM diey wili sbmedmes tell him he has long eaten 
«f Hm cenatry, and it is dme for the young people to 
tat ae he has done. If the present eonststs of rum, 
tkey wnsst idl hasve a taste of it, if there is nel more than 
a spoosfui for ea^h. If tobacco — and there is no 
enongh te give every one a leaf, it must be cut so, that 
aft may ha(ve a piece. If it ia a jog^ of nun the king 
gtta one hofedefoU. 

'' The yming women are nol allowed to have whom 
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they like for a husband, the choice rests with the pi- l' 
rents. If the man wishes to marry the daug^hter, be r 
must bring to the valoe of twenty or thirty bars to the > 
father and mother ; if they like the man, and the bro- 
dier likes him, then they will call all their fiunflj 
together, and tell them ; ^ We have a man in the 
house who wishes to have our daughter, it is thU 
which makes us call the family together that they nay 
know it/ Then the friends inquire what he his 
brought with him; the man tells them. Theythet 
tell him to go and bring him a quantity of palm wine. 
When he returns they again call the family together, 
they all place themselves on the ground and drink the 
wine, and then give htm his wife. In this case, all the 
children she bears are his ; but, if he gives nothing 
for his wife, then the children will all be taken from 
him, and will belong to the woman's family, he wiU 
have nothing to do with them. 

'' There is much ceremony about the dead. If the 
husband dies, all his wife's family, her sisters and bro- 
thers, cousins and second cousins, (not her mother and 
father) are called together. They smear themselves 
from head to foot with ashes mixed with water ; this 
makes them look very bad. If you ask why they do 
this, they will tell you — ^when he was alive he used to 
clothe them, and they ate of his goods; but now they 
must cry for him. This supposes him to have been a 
man of note. While this is going on, they erect a 
shed, where all the family come, and set up such a cry 
as would rend the heart of almost any man. All his 
people will cut themselves so bad, that the blood will 
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down. When they are going to begin the cry, they 
jaarry the dead body into the house before day ; then 
lierjr continue to fire guns, to beat the drums, and to 
iftiice and cry all the day, at the same time drinking 
and staking snufi*. ' During this time, the old men 

employed in the adjoining wood ; for they will have 
it diat no man dies a natural death, but that something, 
to somebody must have killed him, or that some 
|;iee-gree (meaning some invisible power) must have 
decasioned his death. They send for the man who 
pretends to make the dead speak, or for the sand 
caster,* that he may discover who killed him. The 
man who pretends to make the dead speak, will cut 
off the faairt>f the forehead, and the nail of the great 
toe, and of the thumb ; and tying these into a mat, will 
fMit it on the head of a person selected for that pur- 
pose ; then with a stick in his hand, he will strike the 
mat lightly, and ask ' Who killed you? your father or 
your mother ; your brother or your sister ; or any of 
your ftunily V If the mat should slide from the man's 
head at the moment that any particular name is men- 
tioned, (for a great many names are called over) they 
go no farther, but fix upon the person last named as 
the murderer. They then go and take the dead out 
of the house, and have him opened. If he has no 
witch-bag, they carry him into the house again. If he 
has the witch-bag, they pronounce the gree-gree has 
killed him, in which case there is no more to be said. 

* A kind of conjuror who pretends to the power of disco- 
vering guilt, by throwing hands fUU of sand on the ground. 
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If however, he bM not tbe witcb^bug, tliey oil^ligtl tk 
pecsop wbosfi name ymk maiiti(n#d at the tiine the mt 
tell fKum tb« man's hem), if be deniee bit gputty tudiUk 
tbe fed wajto. Scnetimen tbey will 4x upoi ^ bMi 
of a ffusQJly, if be is a nan tbegr do mo% lik^s 9M M9 ikt 
bas so]»e pfQpwty ^ oc cine who will net \et ihem mfW^ 
ui^n bim ai¥l bU famUy.* Tbey tbiok; \i ^y let #1 
man alone be will ^ow too atson^ fw them. Wlm 
tbus accnfied, be is taken, out of bia bouse and fufc ia 
ihe stocks and kept fox two or tbiee d^fe, n^iea tbq 
give him tbe red wate^r Sbould it kitt \mi, they se««* 
tUnes seU all bis cbildreo \ bi«t vby tbe poor diildfiii 
should thus suffer with tbeiv parents I do^ w% see» V 
a leopard, or an alligatCN;, or any oibev de^M^ctivt aiir 
mal should destroy a man, tbey mi)\ have it lh«t hit 
death is occasioned by witchcraft. Tbis leads to as 
attempt to djiscover the witch, who, whea dieooveted, 
is obbged to drink tbe red water. In these easea, tbe 
whole family sufier through the ignorance of tbe peo^ 
The slave traders encourage this^ much, in otdei U 
have the people condemned that tbey may be sold to 
them, all the young people and old too iX they eaa 
get ihem. 

'' I n(keationed before how the women cut themadves, 
tbey also shave their heads. Tbey keep'tbe dead three 
or four days if poor men, if great men or wodmd tbey 
keep them a month or more ; during wbieh time they 
dajace night and day, and drink as much run as they 
can get. They do not dance in a house but in tbe 

* Note £. Appendix. 
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)lfim wi ibej hwrt no re^vbr fmrtneny the mea and 
women oit nU in lowi. If Ura first tbat goes out into 
tht spaoo b otwoea is a nan^ thea a womaa goes out 
tad daoeet with him ; if a woman goea oat ftrsi, thea 
a wtt gaea and daaocs widi her. Before thej begin 
t^danea oaa of tiie aien siaga, the reet aaiwer; the 
Hea fiist^ then the vemea; then the drum begms to 
kiat^ andaHy fao& men and womea, run rouad aad 
leaadl in great eonfuaion ; then they stop, then dance 
ipuifty and ao continue during the whole time of the 
cry. 

^ i faofare remaiked, that they open their dead ; and 
if he hsM tlie witches* bag, there is no more to be said, 
bat that the gree^^reee kiUed him ; if he has aot, he is 
earned back into the house. When the body becomes 
ofiMMiyey they let it down about a loot and a half 
ladar groand, and cerer it ; then they bring aH the 
heat eb)lh Atj hai^e and dress the hoase, and mats are 
hid mfet the place where the body is, and white cloth 
is apfsai^ over the mats; a bottle of rum and a turn- 
Uer becag placed at the head of the grave, and a light 
kept bnraing. iSrery night they do not dance, the 
knSty sleep in that house, on a large mat that is 
•paead out for the purpose. 

** AbI said before, there is so much to do €m ^he 
death of a great man, but not much aboat a poor man. 
Ola the death of a great man yea may be sure there 
at^ be some people saerifieed, and some sold. It was 
the case ail David Tocher^s death, and that of Jack 
Sheibvol^. There were four killed at Caulker's death ; 
twa in the Sherforo/ and two at the Plantanes. The 



\ 
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estate of the father does not descend to the cfaildiei) 
but to the brother ; which I think very unjust. 

* * Some men have many wives. If you ask. Why they 
have so many? they will teU you^ They have them to 
work for them : for they make the salt, which is sotd 
for slaves; who are again exchanged with the white 
people for goods. In cases where the husband is 
jealous, and on that ground accuses another man, tbe 
gree-gree-man is sent for ; and if he says the accused 
is innocent, then he has a right to demand that ti|e 
woman be given up to him by the husband. But if 
the gree-gree-man says he is guilty, then he must be 
either sold, or redeem himself at the price of two or 
three slaves. There is, in truth, no justice to be had: 
he who has the most people in his family may do as he 
pleases; the king can do nothing with him. Some- 
times, however bad a man's conduct may be, if he has 
only many people to back him, they are afiraid to raise 
a palaver against him ; and if they should call him to 
account, his plan will be, to go with as many people as 
he can muster, well armed, and make the judge afraid 
of him. Sometimes he who commits a crime is suf- 
fered to escape unpunished, whilst others are sold for it 

'^ If the people of this country had the same learn- 
ing as Europeans, the best lawyer could not excel 
them in^ words and speeches. 

'^ They are a sensible people to talk to in their 
palavers. They will sometimes talk a palaver so well, 
that you would be both pleased and astonished with 
them. If you were to hear two of them speaking, 
and how ably they open a cause, before they begin to 
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mter into an argument about it, you would be sur- 
irised. In their palavers (councils or courts) they use 
% gpreat deal of ceremony at first; presenting mats, 
kola, or palm wine, to the old men. They then relate 
their story ; the old men and the women sitting down 
to listen. A man stands by him, who speaks and re- 
peats what he says as loud as h^ can ; indeed, both 
speak very loud. When he has finished his speech, 
he sits down. His adversary then gets up, and begins, 
ai before, with much ceremony, thanking the man who 
spoke against him for what he said. Having told his 
Story, all the old men get up and say, they must retire 
and consider the matter, before they give an answer. 

^* If the party losing the cause is unwilling to give 
it up, then the other will ask him. If he will go before 
the king to talk the palaver ? If he says. Yes ; then 
they must go to the king with their people. 

*< The old men are much respected. The king, with 
their approbation, appoints a time to hear the palaver ; 
buty before it begins, both parties must deposit a like 
sum, (twenty, thirty, or forty bars,) to await the king's 
sentence. Then, the two men are called on, and all 
the old men and the women sit as before, while the 
accuser relates his complaint, another man repeating 
all he says after him. Every thing he says looks like 
truth, and very clear. But, when he has done^ the 
other party will get up and deny all that has been 
said, and give to things a very different appearance. 
They have no jury, as we have ; their old men settle 
all. Having heard all the pleadings, the old men go 
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out into what is odled tba dtvil' ■ InMli^* and d«tinMi 
who it right. SosMtiiiMi, vAnem tbej wm that ii 
party who it in the wroiif it tin tlroBgeit, thtyiA 
not giv« jattiee, beiiif tfraii of ihm eoaatqutBCH: 
thit I have teen, and gt}Hiwand ed tben Ibr it 

'' I haTt said the kkmg hat dM mom of h kiag^M 
not the poiwer ; yet in general thej da nothiaf wiAetl 
hit knowledge. The king cannot .make vae of At «|- 
vicet of any young man, withottt atking Ae leave if 
hit fether «id mother. If he happen to hacve nopti|li 
of hit own, and he withet to go to a diatance^ he iam 
beg hit people to convey him. The pec^e do bH 
contrilmte to his tuppert : if he hae no afaivea or oUt 
dren of hit o^fn, he mutt wovk hfaoiwlf ; if be bu 
children, they will do all bit woik for bin. 

^' All the land is said to belong to the lung ; bat tf 
a man choosea to clear a spot md erect a town^he 
may ; the land is free for any of the people. If t 
stranger indeed, that is, an Earopean, tbonid wish Ib 
settle among them, he must make a present of goeft 
to the king. These goods being received, all Dto peopb 
are called together, men, women, and children^ tad 
are told that he ha» gffea the stranger a pieee of hai. 
This is done, as they haye no writing, that they, aad 
th^ children after them, may know what hae takes 
place. The goods are then divided, and althongh the 
land is called the king's^ yet he will get no more fop his 
share than any of the other old men. Ah» this cers* 

* A kind of consecrated groTC. 



nouy Ihe ytran^r mmjf live oa iJm land as loag at h« 
ffettfesy b«t he eaimot fldl it agaia : bis childrem'i 
Aildreai may lire on it as long as any of tkem remain : 
he oniat takeca^y however, to conduet himself peaee- 
Mf and respeetably till he becomes powerful, then h« 
9Sjr do as he piaaees. 

" lliey do not cany all the disputes to the king : 
Hiey will bring to htm, espeeially, cases in which one 
Qsa diaf ges another with owing him money. In such 
cams, if the dfbt is proved, it is usaal for the referee 
to bay the debtor pf the injured party as a slave I 
ttsd havjng thus settled the palaver, the purchaser will 
$«Mi have hipi in a chun, on which the creditor receives 
the prrice agreed upon. Sometimes, on this ground, 
an tks family of the debtor are seised wad sold : snch 
it tke abominable custom of this country. It is the 
slave ttadevs who have made it so ; they have done it 
t» get their own ends served in getting slaves. I have 
seen sriiple famiHes sold in this way. 

'^ They have a bad way in making their kings. They 
will npt soflbr aay of the old king's sons to succeed 
Uib as king. They will say, ^ That fiunily has had the 
kingdom a long time; we miist give it to another 
familyy tibat all may b^ equal/ It is certainly no great 
object, as it is only the name, without the power. 

** Theve is a race of people in this district, called the 
Mulattoes, that are a great plague to it : they think 
themselves better than either the whites or blacks ; 
and, though they come from both? they do all they can 
to injure both. They will address an European with 
fair words ;-^!*^ll him they (^^ the ohitdren of white 
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meii| they cannot treat their fathers ill, they will pi> I |i 
cure slaves for himi they know the price. If he nfiM I ^ 
to giTe them his goods in adTance to trade widi, Af In 
will then send round to all the people, reqnixingte || 
not to trade with him, or if they do, to ask a pardcrii L 
price; and, if he will not give that price, then toikf || 
his fire and water ; meaning to reftuse him aU tBOffii 
of any kind. If he consents to give them goods, ttq 
win demand 140 bars for a slave, and when they goU 
the blacks to make th^ purchases they will fire Am 
perhaps only 40 bars for a slave ; and even widi tks 
profit, if they receive goods for eight slavesi ton » 
stance, they will pay to their employer perhqM <alf 
four of them, and will amuse him by saying, that ds 
remaming goods have been sent up the country ftr 
slaves which have not yet come down. At the mm 
time the truth is, that they have made their foil pir- 
chase of slaves, and have sold them to some iA» 
European, from whom they have received goods in 
return. They are fond of a man who is newly arrived 
in this country, because they can take .him in; bnta 
man like me, who knows their ways, they call a bad 
man ; and if a stranger should arrive, who will not 
trust them, they say it is owing to me, — I must have 
sent a letter to him. 

I cannot tell what these people are made of. I have 
seen them take their wives and sell them, even when 
they have had children in their arms, and those dul- 
dren their own. They will take the child away and 
sell the wife, when they are in want of money. This I 
have seen done amongst these very people, and thej 
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fhink nothing of it. 1 have seen them sell their wives 
laid their brothers-in-law. They will take no care of 
t sick person, not even of their own children ; and 
ihoald they die, they will say it ,was the family of one 
of their wives that killed them, and will sell all that 
family* In short, they are not bound by any ties of 
nature. 

The natives of Sherbro' are very credulous, they 
will-believe any thing the people of the upper country 
say-to them. These, therefore, impose upon them by 
bringing down any foolish thing, and telling them it is 
It gree gree : only give it the name, and affirm that it 
will keep witches from hurting them, and they will buy 
it I have many times told them, that if a little cow- 
dung were tied up in a piece of cloth and offered them 
as a gree-gree they would buy it. Yet they do not 
want sense in other things ; they have sense enough to 
talk a palaver well, but then they make use of it to 
enslave and sell etfch other. 

There is a sort of people who travel about this 
country, called Mandingo men : * they do not like to 
work; they go from place to place; and when they 
find any chiefs or people whom they think they can make 
any thing of, they take up their abode for a time with 
them, and make gree-grees, and sometimes cast sand 
for them, for which they make them pay, I could say 
much about them, but will go on with some account 
of the country. 

* These are Mohammedans who itinerate from place to 
place selling gree-grees, or, as Muogo Park calls them, saphies. 
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kH^ Ihm it IK* veijr gold; it w wi%v 

§i4Miih of |Mihi' liMi^flf MMi! VMM Mft fpwlkVP 
Imioi dHa jirilMML Unb «M:t«b9»«C thi bMttl 
gprowt ; I do not kium one that is better. It pnMI 
^coMMR pi^ tii, djofcimr JdiriU — Ihiw** 
Fm» it! bmret Ibqr inl» mmHmH Hm Ml ^ 
«4MltMeo4t<t»fifiB lU* iterJMteidl tW»M^ 
nem Md MibK Uaet^ lUt. Mb •'. fodwu i -tteii 
mOm wiB«» end tfa^ frin >rtilwn i> wUcb sBMryfii 
lb«d» jMd e«U itto tt tttniip : ««b tfi« iMi^ 
cetv dMir koiMS. Fjmi A* IN*nbo» tn% vU* 
fihe abowBds here, diey fteciiie rmj goiid «A%;li 
well M die neterials. f nmi wt ii efc ibey m ri a e dwir nrtm 
Ae iinlNi of this tne im und in biOldfag tlwiihoMH 
Fowbai»tDbeiMdingnet|daityt»tliieiilmd; Ik 
inhabitants chiefly live by making Mit;. Iliey mH itfc 
rict, asd caaeada, and clodi: they haire 410 eon: 
dotiby tobaoao, iton pofta, ncpka&e^ lLeMe% inm han^ 
beada^ and an kinda ef tmde goodi^ ara wluKt dirpcdl 
Baoney. Tkeir tonrna are holt a|t alike* Tke koaw 
anr aovered with grasa or leavaa aad eiatlMi «d 
either i^aateied aridi mud or covered mtk dolh « 
mate: mats will admit die air. I sakl hefere» Aat he 
who has A« greatest naqiber of people may do aa Is 
pleases. This is perhaps die reason why tbese aes as 
large towns here. They live in families : you will lee 
in seme towns eo ediev penowi but snch as helaiigto 
a paadf^tdar iaauly. The kings bava thtis little or «s 



ptimet t» 9«mth bin wh« does wr^oi^, as i^ hU own 
jMQfpie stttod up for bim» •nd will sot suffer him to be 
pBBMhtd* In the Sh^rbro* tbefe i» plealy of fish aod 
agsteoK and plentj oC tartleft too in thtir reason. 
;^' Th« Shebar i» vev]r poo*^ ^d« I^ is a neck of 
iRUeb tuna toward the Galiittas. This neck i$ 
by the rivert Boom and Kittam. The land is 
I, witb here and tkeie wwvnipf^. The Sbebar is 
irvrj good haibo«r fov skipping, but the land is not 

gCMd* 

^^ The Bullom land is generally good ; some parts 
'vary 9ood, and some sandy, with many swamps. The 
kttd 18 very rich ; it i^ oterflowed once a year, 
the water retires^ it leaves stvt^h a rich, soil that 
rhatever is planted will come to the greates^t perfec- 
Wild rice grdws in this country. You may see 
ij aeNs together, on which the wild duqks, ^eet^, 
aod bisde of all kinds, that wffl eat rice, li^e. Fresb- 
vmteF fiab of aU kinds are in great plenty in this 
csoflslry, aad great variety of birds, large and small; 
whieb are crown birds, duoks, ^eese, guinea 
partridges, to. the latter are of a dark speckled 
cokxMr, wiilJ» a brown spot» about the sixe of a half- 
tnomup&n the breast ; the legs^ and beak red, also a 
ciicW iDund the eyes : they are not quite so large as 
•ur pafftndges; but in shape exactly resemble them, 
MBPin^ in the same manner, but erecting the tail like 
a ekiohoft when running. They are exceeding fine 
flavour, but difficult to kill from their shyness^ The 
ODtlea tree is in great plenty, by the river side. Sea 
eomm u^ to be aeea- in the liver in the dry season in 
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considerable numbers. They have here a kind of ikl I vr( 

that grows in the water. It would surprise any mail 1 )i^ 

see what a quantity of rice they will get off a flA » 

spot of land. The high land would grow cotton iq Ifc 

well. The meadow, which is the low land, extendslr || 

miles, and no rice is to be seen upon it, but only ok I r 

ton trees by the river side. The grass is very goodior 

cattle, they like it well ; I have some bullocks tkoe 

which are quite fat; the sheep and g^ats also areii 

good order. If a man has four acres of land in titt 

country he can well maintain his family, (supposing Ite 

has six in family,) and have rice to spare. The neck of 

land is three miles wide in some places, and in soae 

not so much. The low land is broken into smifl 

islands which arc covered with water in the raiot 

seasons. In the dry season the whole is covered with 

good grass. There are vast swarms of musquitoes 

here in their season. When the water rises over the 

low land, it drives all the snakes out of the grass to 

the trees : sometimes ten on one tree are seen : some* 

times the snakes will go into the houses, the towns 

being surrounded by bushy and large trees. The men 

are very idle : in the dry season they will often sit all 

day playing with a bone or a nut, which they will 

twirl about ; this is a species of amusement they are 

very fond of: some will go in search of palm wine. I 

say they might live happy if it was not for the slave 

trade : their wants are few, and they are content with 

what they have. 

" The Kittam is a country where I think there is 
more low land than in the Bullom. The country is 
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iOfeTed with grass, except by the river side. The 
itgher land is sandy with a little black mould, and 
bere the camwood grows, which has a better dye than 
tkat of Rokelle, but it is not so sound and straight, and 
therefore it does not stow so well. The low land is 
good. They have rice in thfs country that will ripen 
m three months from the time it is planted, and keep 
loond and good under water. 

** The Kittam river is a branch of the Boom river. 
The place where it joins the Boom is about twenty 
miles from the Shebar. There are some beautiful lakes 
Id this district. The large Banner is one mile and half 
in length, and there is an island in the middle of it ; 
and it has many beautiful views. On the east and 
KHith sides are high trees, but on the west and north 
are grass fields. There is plenty of fish in the lake. 
The lake Corgue also is large ; the trees on its banks 
are mostly camwood. The water of the lake Cammer- 
lon is black. No river runs from any of them that I 
could perceive. The lake Capnahow is the most beau- 
tiful of all ; there are a great many coves and points 
on it; if a gentleman had it in England he would not 
take £10,000 for it. On this lake it is that a mortal 
poison tree is said to grow. The natives will not shew 
it to any man ; although they love me and would do 
much for me, yet I could never get them to shew it me. 
The clay of the district is very good. The people are 
the same as those of Bullom ; they have very fine and 
fat cattle. They do not like the trouble of raising 
cattle, if they did their country would be one of the 
best for stock ; but they love ease and palm wine, as I 
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before observed. Tbej have but Utile, but witb Ite 
they are content. The Boom is a good countfy ; if i 
more like a ^den than any I have seen: the koHlil 
food, very good; all things that are fiiaarted tfanic 
well. Here is good timber. The plantuns gfowwikt 
without care. The cassada is Uie beat i have laea. 
All the things grow wild and large. Rice iv in plftntf. 
Of this country I cannot speak too well ; il deserves aU 
I can say for it. There are plenty of wild buffidoes 
here, they go in droves. As for biids of all kadi 
large and small, vast numbers are to be seen at thi 
time of their breeding. They build their netti on 
la^ge cotton trees. There is a snake in diis oountry, 
(so I am informed by the natives) so very large ai to 
seize a buffaloe ; this I have had from more than twenty 
people. 

'' There is a lake in the Boom which has a very 
large beautiful island in the middle of it; I never wm 
there, but it is the same that David Tucher took refuge 
in, as he tells me, in the time of the war. The natifes 
speak much of a cave not far from this ii^nd, which it 
inhabited by spirits, and of which they relate many 
surprising things. I am much taken up with this 
country, only it is too far from Sierra Leone. It is a 
good country; the people however are laaiy, but this 
is no wonder, they love ease, they feel no- need of 
riches, they have no care for any thing, all things sre 
free ; articles of food grow wild in the woods* They 
live con ten t^ having no want of much clothing, <Mr shoei) 
or hats. The trees, and almost all the animals of the 
eountry contribute to furnish them with food. The 
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Ittdd is rich and good ; and if it was not for that horrid 
^Te trade,. I think they would be the happiest people 
ia^the world. As for coffee^ that is the common tree 
]pf the country. 

• ^ The Bagaroo land is good for rice and timber. 
Oofiee is the common tree of the country here also ; 
foa may see it in the woods as common as any tree. 
I, and Samuel Garvin, have gone into the woods some 
BttleSy and have seen the coffee tree in all the woods 
as we walked, even by the water side. I have heard 
&at the coffee tree grows only on high lands, but here 
Ihare seen it all over the low lands. The soil is good 
and free from stone: it will grpw any thing that is 
planted on it, to perfection; but it wants people who 
tmderstand ihow to work it. At Deong and Mattaroo 
the land is good, and the timber is as good as in any 
other part of the country. The people are great lovers 
of rum, and given to all manner of wickedness. Sir, 
I will stop at this ; this is the true state of the country, 
and most of which I have been an eye witness to. 

''Iam,&c." 

. V "January 30th 1811. 

<' On the 18th of December I was at Shebar ; there 
irere some of the slave traders there, and several Kroo- 
men with them. There was a young man who had 
received goods from these traders, with which to pur- 
diase slaves for them. He had n6t got the slaves 
ready by the time appointed. When the traders saw 
that the slaves were not procured, they said they would 
aeize his wives for them. This was overheard, and the 

H 
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women and children escaped into the hash* la As 
evening the women ventored out. As they were going 
towards the town they saw on the road two or tbse 
Kroomen; one of the young women who was terrifitd 
at seeing them, ran back with such force that, meet* 
ing another woman with a bundle of wood on kii 
head, she had not time to stop herself, but itt 
against the wood with so much violence, that a spfiottt 
pierced one of her eyes about an inch. Hearing t 
great cry, I went to enquire the cause. They pomtsd 
to the woman, who was in a very great agony; I think 
she will lose the sight of that eye. I w^t to tlie 
traders and told them, they had made the coontry lO 
bad, that a man was afraid of his own friends. I 
talked very sharp to them. I told them they had mide 
the Kroomen their dogs to seize people. They said, I 
was a dog too, for the governor sent me to tell him 
all I saw ; but that I should never be able to stop tlie 
slave trade. I told them. If the governor would bat 
give me a few men, I would soon find men enough to 
help me. I left the slave brig at Shebar, which had 
been taken and carried to Sierra Leone, and released 
again. The slaves they were seizing in such a violent 
manner, were for her. 

** I quitted that place, and went to Kittam to Queen 
Messe ; I gave her the articles you sent for her. All 
the old women and young people came to hear what I 
had to say. I then shewed your letter to her ; she 
said the present sent was not enough. I interrupted 
her, and said, the governor did not send me to blind 
her eyes, but to open them, and to persuade her no 
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kogei to sell her people. On hearing this^ all the 
pang people gave a shout, and the women clapped 
diair hands for joy. I saw she did not like it, but she 
rnH nothing. 1 told her it was she who sold all her 
peofde, and that we meant to put a stop to it in the 
oMintry if we could. All the young people shouted 
igain, and said, * the old people knew that they should 
sot be aoldy but that it was the young people who must 
be acid.' Then she said to me, * If you come to stop 
the slave trade, will you give me the old price for wood, 
rice, goats, and all other things, as in the old time?' 
I txdd her I was not sent to fix prices ; every man knew 
the price of his own goods ; but as for you, you have 
changed the old price of your goods for that of your 
ions and daughters ; the price you ought to have got 
for your goods you now get for your people. The 
young people said. That was all truth. One old man 
got up and said. The letter was good, and they must 
give an answer. They then appointed a day for me to 
come. On that day I went to meet them, but not one 
was to be seen, except three old men who were sick ! 
I was much displeased, and told them to tell Messe, 
that, as she and her people thought the governor not 
worthy of an answer to his letter or of attention to his 
messenger, I would tell him of it ; they had given 
us a great affront. 

** I left them and came to Fod. I told the people 
at that town how I had been used. They said they 
wouhl help me, if I could get men firom the governor, 
to stop the slave trade, and would fight against it, for 
it was too bad to be selling all the people. Indeed all 
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the poor and the young people jomed me in this. 
I told the young men, if the old people would jom 
them, and do as they proposed, I would place mysdf ttt 
their head, but that I could not do any thing before 1 
heard from the governor. If he should be willing, thn 
we should fight for liberty and freedom against all 
who may stand up for the slave trade; and if wt 
should overcome them, we should make them serve far 
a, time, in order to see how they would like it. 

<' On the 2nd of January I was at Cotton. There 
was a man there, who brought two other men with him, 
strangers, who came from a short distance. They 
had brought plantains with them to sell, but they did not 
know that they were sold themselves. In the evening 
the two men were quietly sitting down, when all the 
people rose upon them and tied them like pigs, hand 
and foot, very fast. I heard the cry and went to see 
what was the matter. 1 asked what they tied the men 
for ? They told me they were witches ; one of the 
two men on the ground told me it was false ; that the 
chief of this town had wished him to sell his children, 
and because he would not consent to it, he had framed 
this charge against him. He said he had fourteen 
children. I told them what the man said was truth, 
and why did they act so ? I prevailed upon them tc 
loose the ropes, and ease their hands. The same 
night they were taken to James Tucher's and put is 
irons. I went there and found seventeen in irons. 

" I left this place and went to Tarbumpe. I sent 
for the king and his people ; the king came, but nom 
of the old men would receive me. I waited all t^ 
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day ; the king was willing to receive me, bat he was 
afiraid tbe old men would have nothing to do with me 
or the- letter. I told them, * I will let the governor 
know what'you are doing/ Some of them said, ' You 
come to stop us from selling people, what are we to do ? ' 
I told them the trade would be put an end to, and I 
should do all I could to that purpose. The king, as 
I said before, has the name, but not the power ; and 
the minds of the people, I found, were poisoned against 
me. All the slave traders are against me, and they 

set the people against me 1 left them, ami 

went to king Tayfor at Charr, for an answer ; as he 
had told me when I came from Kittam, he would give 
ne an answer. When I got there I found the old man 
was dead. The people told me the king was dead, 
tfaey. could not give me an answer ; that king Sherbro' 
was the head king, and they cannot give an answer 
before they hear what he has to say. 

^ He has sent his answer in writing to the governor. 
The following is the letter of this chief. 

" To his Excellency E. H. Columbine, 
" Governor of Sierra Leocfe. 
" Friend, 
" Your kind favour by Mr. Kizell we had the plea- 
sure of receiving ; the contents we have perused with 
particular attention, and take the pleasure of returning 
an answer by him. 

** The situation of the country is so, that it is not in 
my poiyer to give you a full answer at the present, for 
many reasons which I shall represent to you, viz : with 
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respect of the bis war whidi onrdeoeaMd friend lb. 
Lndbm and Mr. Kiiell interccMled into, and made A 
truce of peace between bodi parties^ which hai beoi 
standing for these fife or six yean, waiting fi»r Mr. 
Ludlam to come and astemHe both partieatogeditr Is 
make a general and standing {dace ; thishaa been tte 
dnratipn of time we hate all been waiting, lor our siafei 
deceased friend Mr. Ludlam, to come to atefte d 
grietances, and make us comfortaUe by ^ genenl 
peace—to nominate and crown thekmg of Sbfirbro'-^ 
to reinstate the fiuouly of the CleTelanda upon Acir 
islands the Bananas* These are the reaaona, w& 
sereral other instances, too tedious to mention at preseit 
** And as the business is so, that yon. are nQwactis; 
as governor of Sierra Leone, you must take that npoi 
you, either to come or send a white gentleman along 
with Mr. Kizell, that will be capable of acting as yoB^ 
self; far from saying Mr. Kizell is not capable of deiog 
all himself ; but it is my request Then I would take 
infinite pleasure in giving you a full answer to yoni^s 
by Mr. Kizell. I am greatly obliged to you for the 
present that accompanied the letter ; and shall alwap 
remember it. 

" Friend, I remain, 

" Your Excellency's humble servant, 
« King of Sherbro'. 
'' Signature of King X Sheibic.** 
" Yonie, January 27, 1811." 



The foregoing extracts from Kizell's notes, espt* 
cially the above letter, evidently dictated, if not wiittes, 
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bjr one of the slave merchants in order to create delay, 
need no comment ; they contain volumes of ar^ment 
mfficient to urge every British energy to perseverance 
in destroying the demoralizing and cruel trade in 
Inman bcdngs ! 

Of the various wicked devices of the slave dealers 
til obtain their victims, we shall recount two or three 
eoiitiiiied in a letter from Kizell to Governor Ludlam, 
foot to the period of the precedbg notes. 
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" April ah 1807. 
" Sir, 
'^ I before sent you word I met Tucher with canoei 
full of goods going to Kittam to get slaves. He Wentf 
but did not get the slaves as soon aa he had agreed. 
He took goods to the value of ten slaves from Captain 
Slocum, and to the value of twenty slaves from Belbey, 
(two white slave dealers) they came for the slaves 
while he was in the Kittam. They sent after him ; be 
would not come to them : they sent him word if Be 
did not come to pay them, they would pay themselves. 
Now think what he did to get slaves to pay them? 
He had ten wives ; he sent for a gree-gree man who 
told him his wives were kept by other men. In order 
to prove the guilt of his wives, he got some oil and put 
it in a pot, and set it on the fire ; he knew the poor 
women could not put their hands in it without being 
burnt. He nevertheless called them, and said thej 
were the cause of his not being able to get slaves. 
They asked, how ? He said they were kept by other 
men. They said it was not truth : He answered, * do 
you say No ? Then put your hands in the burning oil, 
if you are not guilty it will not burn you ; if you are, 
it will.* The women knew that whether they were 
guilty or not it would burn them, and therefore would 
not put their hands into it. He said, * I see it is true, 
you must tell me the men*s names.' He separated out 
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hree, who he pretended were not guilty. He then 
Kent to the rest and said, They must inform against 
ome one: they knew' he did not want old men, and 
ley to please him, mentioned the most likely young- 
ken they could think of. He then sent word for his 
ounger brother to come to him, as he had now got 
aves to pay his debt. They then sent persons to 
itcb the young men who had been accused. He af- 
urwards sent to a town and caught eighteen." 

" April 21, 1808, There were two young men 
ime from the gallies to Mr. Cleveland,* on some' bu- 
ness. Ttiey called on me ; I asked them what was 
le cause of the war in their country ? They said, It 
Eul arisen on account of the conduct of the white 
ec^le in respect to the prices of slaves and the duties ; 
lat when the old king died the white people wouM 
ot pay the duties to his son, but to chiefs who had no 
gilt to them ; and the chiefs . told the whites not to 
ay duties to him/2jid not to trust him with any money, 
ad if they did, not to give him the same number of 
m for slaves as them. When the young man' heard 
fthis, he went to the oldest chief (Mattier) that used 
» be with his father, and complained to him how he 
as used. . He said the people who had set themselves 
p for chiefs, he (Mattier) knew had been his father's 
laves, and it was because he was young that they 
reated him so. I am now come to let you know I 
rill not put up witk it. 

" Old Mattier sent for Fan Souner and Seaher, two 
\ . . . - ■ • 

* A Mulatto chief in the Sberbro'. 

H 5 
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Other chie&y and told them what Prince Conay KUt 
had been saying, and inquired if it was so^ althon^ be 
knew himself it was the truth. They said they should 
call a palaver ; that the boy wanted to oppose them, 
and they would see who was the strongest, he or thej. 
The white people learning that a war was threatened, 
thought that if it was carried on, it would furnish tbem 
with the means of getting slaves. Fan Soaner went to 
Mr. L. (a white slave dealer) and told him what he 
was going to do, 8(nd asked him to give him money. 
L. did not stop to consider whether it would be for hb 
benefit or not, but let him have goods to the amount of 
forty slaves, and ten puncheons of nun. Seakerweat 
to another white slave dealer, Mr. C. and obtained of 
him goods to the amount of forty slaves, and also ten 
puncheons of rum. These two chiefs had now got 
enough to talk the palaver, or begin the war. They 
desired Mattier to send for the young man to talk the 
palaver ; he came : they then took two puncheons of 
rum and eighty bars of tobacco, and one slave, and 
gave them to Mattier, (who was to sit as judge) as his 
fee. While they were talking this palaver, the youog 
man seeing what was going on said, ' I can do as you 
have done, but I must first go and inform my mother.' 
He went to his mother and told her what he meant to 
do, and said that war was coming. He went to Mr. 
W. (another white slave dealer) and told him what L. 
had done for Fan Souner, and C. for Seahe^,^and asked 
him for goods, saying he would pay him again. Mr. 
W, in the prospect of gain, gave him the goods he 
asked for: when the Prince got the goods he went 
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Hopie, In the mean time the other chiefs had agreed 
to have no palaver, hut when the prince came, to seize, 
and kill him. Some of the Mamo people (friends to 
the {nrince) were there, and saw and heard what was 
going on* lliey immediately went and told the prince 
that the war waa. h^un, and that if he went to the 
palaver the chiefe would kill him ; they had heard them 
say so. On hearing this he removed all his goods that 
la^iity and the women and children, and dug up the 
bones of his lather, and carried them with him. The 
^ddefa went to desire him to come to the palaver. When 
the measengefs came they found he was gone ; they 
returned and reported this to the chiefs, who sent men 
to kill his cattle. The men whom the prince had left 
to. guard the town and this cattle, seeing them come to 
fire on the cattle and kill some, fired on them, and the 
battle began. 

*^ The Mamo and Tebeo people came to the palaver, 
and said to the chiefi(, ^ You have prevented us coming 
to the factories, you tell the whites not to give us the 
same price as you : you are to have one hundred and 
forty bars for a slave, and we are only to have eighty 
or ninety bars for our's, be they ever so good. You 
toU them to give us for boys and girls from ten to 
twenty, thirty or forty barS; and you are to get from 
forty to sixty. And you tell them not to trust us with 
any money, aud will not let us go to make our trade, 
but it must pass through your hands to them. And 
you tell them not to pay any duties to the king's son, 
bat to you, as if we were your slaves. You all know 
that Ckmay Billa is the king's son, and you hsLT^ not 
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made a new king; and you all know that yoa are \u6 
people. You want to be greater than your masteri 
Noy we will join with him, and drive all the white 
people from us, for it is they who make you all lo 
]5roud, and cause all the trouble in the country. We 
will have all the up-country to help us, for the long 
came from them ; and you will see that we wiM dme 
all the white people from you.' These words put die 
chiefs in a rage. The Marno and Tebeo peo[4e west 
from them and joined the prince. Another young man, 
a chief, heard what had been done, and also joined tbe 
prince. When the chiefs heard that this young chief 
(Stephen) had joined him, and knowing him to be ft ' 
dangerous man, they attempted first to take his tows, 
but there they met with a very stout resistance, and 
were beat pff with much loss ; they went again but 
were again beat off with shame and loss. 

'^ Stephen, being elated with this second victory, 
called all his men of war to go and take a town with a 
great many people in it. The chief of it had just come 
home, and had given his people a puncheon of rum to 
be merry and dance before him. Stephen came upon 
them in the night, while some were dancing, some 
drinking, and some drunk; he surprised them and 
took a hundred and eighty prisoners, and killed the 
chief. The young men belonging to the town got out 
of it and went to waylay Stephen. In the meantime 
he ordered the town to be burnt. As his people were 
leaving it he himself brought up the rear. The people 
whp had placed tliemselves in ambush let them come 
very near before they fired: Stephen's people w«re 
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thrown into confusion; but they fought very hard and 
cut through the enemy, but with the loss of a hundred 
of their prisipners. During the contest a man who 
knew St^>hen threw a spear at him and cut his ham- 
string ; — ^he fell. By this time his army had retired, 
leaving their general behind : they did not miss him 
until it was too late. His enemies told him to sing 
them a war song ; he would not : they then killed him, 
aad cut him up, and sent a ))iece of him to all their 
friends, and told them to rejoice with them, for they 
h^ killed Stephen. I was in the Kittam when this 
happened. One of his arms was carried to old Mat- 
tier, that they might rejoice over it. The prince, 
seeing this and that his ally was gone, was at a loss 
what to do. He came into the Kittam ; from thence 
he went into the interior, and told the people there 
what had happened to him, and how he had been used, 
and applied to them for help. While he was in the 
interior, the people of the gallinas went against the 
Mamo people and took three of their towns, and caught 
many people : they came back dancing and rejoicing. 
They drove Mr. W. the slave dealer away, because he 
had given the prince money ; and they paid L. and C. 
for the goods they had advanced. They now thought 
they had driven the prince away ; all rejoiced that they 
had got the better of him. Mr. W. was in great 
trouble, while the rest of the whites were rejoicing. 
Some of Mr. W.'s goods were taken from him, and he 
removed lo Casse. I saw him afterwards, and he re- 
lated to me how he had been used. Soon after this 
the prince came back with nine hundred men at his 
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heels, and in a month's time eight hundred more 
joined him. He then fell on the chiefs in the gallinas, 
and burnt many towns, and killed and took many 
prisoners. He went to C/s, (the white slaye dealer,) 
caught him and his people, and took all he had from 
him. By this time L. (the other white slave dealer) 
was dead; the man who was left in his place was 
obliged to go off to a ship to Gape Mount. The white 
people were all driven away, and not one got off 
without great loss. The prince sent his brother to 
Mr. W. and paid him. The war stilLrages ; there are 
but five or six towns now standing (I am told) in the 
gallinas. 

" John KizelL" 
" Written at Bagaroo, in Sherbro.' 
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S^iuu^ xvm. 

Nasrative of a 7isit paid by a missionary to John 
Pearee, Chief of Cahundy, on the Rio Nunez, (a native 
African,) whose two sons were under the tuition of 
the Missionary^ at the Mission School of Bashia. 



** For a considerable time I have had a desire to 
visit John Pearce, and in April 1811 an opportunity 
offered, which I embraced. John Pearce received me 
with great civility, and immediately ordered his people 
to catch four bulls as a present. Mr. Pearce was ex- 
tremely happy to hear that his sons were making good 
progress in our school, and said he would send more 
of his children. I visited the white and black traders 
in the river, who treated me with great civility, although 
some of them suspected me to be a spy, rather than to 
be their friend. The number of traders there is very 
small ; I believe there are only four ; and even these 
have but few goods to trade with. If there was no 
^smuggling, the slave trade would get its final blow, 
and the traders diminish still more. The banks of the 
Rio Nunez are inhabited by three different tribes : the 
Bagars possess the sea shore, the Nalors and the 
Lantamas the other part of the river. 

" The Lantamas were formerly more powerful than 
the others^ but were reduced by th^ Nalon : at present 
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they a^ee with each other, and Pearce is the principal 
chief among them. The Fonlahs have great inter- 
course with the white and black traders, bringing down 
slaves, ivory, gold, cattle, &c. and they sometimes 
assume authority over the Nalors and Lantamas, not 
hesitating to say, ^ We consider you as our slaves; 
w^ spare you only on account of the traders in your 
river, of whom we can get those articles of which ire 
stand in need/ 

^* Cultivation seems to be little regarded in this 
quarter : the natives do not plant rice enough even for 
their own use, but purchase it from the Foulahs in 
exchange for salt. This neglect of cultivation origi- 
nates in the slave trade. A great number of the 
natives have been employed in this traffic, either as 
servants, or as kidnappers, or as petty traders. They 
were encouraged by the high wages given by the 
traders, and by the high prices received for slaves. K 
a native could procure a slave and sell him, the profit 
would maintain him one year very easily without 
planting any thing. This was certainly a great incen- 
tive to an idle life, to which many persons, even in 
Europe, are prone, and much more in these dark 
regions. 

" Many of the slave dealers now begin to " ask, 
* What shall we do ? the slave trade is abolished, and 
the trade for produce will not maintain us ; and to go 
home with little, or a mere nothing, we are ashamed : 
and how shall we get off even with what property we 
have, since it consists of slaves ? The men of war are 
ready to capture us, with all that we have, and trans- 
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portation will then be our lot/ Some say^ ' We are 
resolved what to do. — We will wait for smugglers^ 
We purchase the slaves now cheap, and by these pur- 
chases we shall make a good bargain with some smug- 
gling vessel.* Smugglers arrive ; but the men of war 
lay hold of them. Great discomfort again! In the 
meantime the chief pays a visit to the traders, and 
expects as large a present as in former times, when the 
slave trade was going on briskly. The trader replies, 
*■ You know that the slave trade is going on miserably, 
so that I can with difficulty sell a few : the man of 
war comes for ever into your own rivers to make prizes 
of every slave vessel ; so that, in future, even the 
smugglers will not venture to come in, whereby I am 
unable to make you much presents.' The. chief, dis- 
pleased with the trader, and much more with the man 
of war, will ask, ^ How can the man of war know 
every vessel, and hear so soon that she lies in the 
river ? The trader will say, * Do you not think that 
those gentlemen at Bashia (the Missionaries) give in- 
formation to Sierra Leone against every slave vessel 
that they hear of in these rivers ? and this will always 
be the case, so long as they are suffered in that 
quarter, and^then this country is ruined/ 

Th^ chief knowing that the Missionaries at Bashia 
have some intercourse with Sierra Leone, becomes 
somewhat suspicious of them; but he will say, ' I am 
not chief for Bashia, and therefore have but little 
power in that quarter; besides, my child is there at 
school to learn •* the book," for which cause I should 
not like, that any should trouble them.' Such dis- 
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satisfactory answers still more vex the traders. They 
then begin to consult the Mandingoes and FoulahSr 
whOy as being Mohammedans, are bred up in habits <yf 
enmity to Missionaries of the gospel of Christ. Some- i 
time ago they even resolved that a present should be 
sent to. the Foulah king, to beg that he would drive 
the gentlemen of Bashkt out of their quarters, which 
would open a free course to the slave vessels to pa^ 
chase all the slaves that the Foulahsonigfat bring down. 
The present was sent, and received ; -but, great dis- 
appointment again! The king, soon after he had 
received the present, was dethroned by his subject!^ 
on account of the unsuccessful wars which he carried 
ou with the Cafires in the interior, and another wsi 
set on the throne. Thus the devices of the wicked 
came to nought. 

'^ Many of the native traders are now obliged to put 
their slaves on their rice plantations, since they cannot 
dispose of them. Many servants who have been em- 
ployed in the slave trade, are now dismissed, and are 
obliged to live on their own planting ; and thus cul- 
tivation will be more attended to. 

*' Having waited nine days for the repair of the 
vessel in which I came hither, and finding it vras but 
badly done, I would not venture in it, but inquired 
for a path to return by land ; and was told that theie 
was one, but that it was very tedious for travellers, 
being a desert of about three days journey, in conse- 
quence of which one is obliged to sleep in the bush. 
It was said also that there were above two hundred 
Foulahs encamped to catch their runaway slaves, 
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tasisting of aboTe one thousand who had fled into 
be Capatchesy a district near the sea shore, and who 
Iflo were prepared for an attack. It happens some- 
mesy that some of these poor creatures go out into 
heir rice plantations, not knowing that the Foulahs 
ere lying in wait for them, and are thus caught and 
lold; the Foulahs themselves, however, sometimes 
ihaiing the same fate with them. 

** Having received this information, I went imme- 
liately to John Pearce for advice; who said, If I 
ivoold venture to go this difficult road, he would give 
me twelve of his trusty people, well armed, on account 
of wild beasts, which were dangerous in the night. As 
br die Foulahs, if they should meet me in the path, 
and see his people, they would not disturb me in the 
least. 

** Upon this I resolved to set out by land the next 
day; and went to the factory, where I lodged, in order 
to prepare myself. Early the next day a man rushed 
into ipy room, calling out, Mr.Butscher, here is war! 
bere if war! I rose up immediately, went into the 
front piazza, and saw a number of people surrounding 
the house; some fighting with cutlasses, and some 
tying others with ropes. I asked a trader the cause. 
He said, There came down yesterday one hundred and 
fifty men from the Gabba country, to sell Iheir produce 
to the traders : some of them came to me with ivory^ 
calabashes, and live stock ; and I see that John Pearce's 
people are now catching them, — ^for what reason I do 
not know. Soon after breakfieist I went to Mr. Pearce, 
where I saw about a hundred of these people already 
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in iroDs; and his people were employed in catching 
them the whole day, till all had been brought m. 
When I asked him, Why he caught them? he said, 
These people came from the Cabba country, whicb 
country is divided into two kingdoms ; the x)ne bor- 
ders on the Lantamas, and maintains a friendly inteN 
course with them, even so much- that their children 
are intermarried one with another. These two kingi 
had war with each other; and that of the nordiem 
Cabbas burnt one town of those who are on friendly 
terms with the Lantamas, and in the flames perished 
some Lantama women and children. Their relatkmi 
became now enraged, but yet could do nothing with- 
out, my "assistance. A few days ago, the head-men of 
those Cabbas who are on friendly terms with the Lan- 
tamas sent a message to me, that about one hundred- 
and fifty of his enemy's subjects, especially of those 
who burnt the town where some of the women and 
children perished, were going down to the Rio Nuiiez 
with produce; and, in case they should arrive, he 
begged me to catch them, and sell them all for powder 
and guns, which would enable him to carry on war 
with his enemies again. The chief of the Lantamas 
received the same message, and on this account we 
caught them all. I said, I suppose they are not all 
guilty of the crime for which they are caught ? He 
replied. It may be so : however, if a slave vessel should 
be here, they would be sold without mercy, guilty or 
not guilty ; but, as there is not one, the matter will be 
considered, and the people examined, — perhaps all 
may return in safety ; which was the case> as I learnt 
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^ards. Oh, what a happy effect, even in this 

ice, has the abolition of the slave trade had on 

hundred and fifty men, their fainilies and rela^ 

« 

Dn taking my leave of John Pearce, after having 
Bd about five miles almost in the dark through the 
, we reached a Lantama town, where I lodged in 
chiefs house that night, and was treated in a 
friendly manner. Here I endeavoured to pro- 
more rice and fowls for our journey, in case we 
it get detained by accident in the path ; but I 
1 get but little, as the Lantamas are also not very 
strious in planting rice or raising stock of any kind. 
After having had a restless night on account of 
musquitoes, we went on, about eight o'clock in 
morning, and walked about fourteen miles, when 
K>oked our dinner, and waited till two o'clock in 
ifternoon. It was extremely hot, and we expected 
'nado that evening. Having now taken refresh- 
t, we walked on till night prevented us, and then 
our lodging for the night under a few small trees, 
wo of which my hang-mat was fastened. Tie 
e cut off small branches from the trees, and 
jdd a kind of shelter on the east side, in case a 
ido should come on at midnight. True enough, a 
endous tornado rose;* I left my hang-mat and 
: under the shelter; but, as we 'were fifteen in 
ber, the hut could not shelter us from the violence 
le rain, which continued about half an hour. Our 

♦ See Skejtch XJ, 
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fire was ezdngouiliady and our promon and dodiei 
wet; we all felt very cold, and we^ anxmu to ne 
the dawning of the day and the riling of Hie miu 

** Before «x o*clock we proceeded, in order to dij 
and warm ounelTet by walking. Having again walked 
about fifteen milei through a barren and rocky titek. 
oflandy we rested at a fine brook, and took rdMh 
ment There we had the river Gapatchee to die m^ 
bat saw not the. least trace of Foolahs in the psft; 
my goidei however, hastened us onwardk AM 
fifteen miles further, we came to a little raUey, ttm- 
grown with bush, through which runs a brook, when I 
wished to take our lodging for that night, as by tte 
.means of the busies we should be preserved from tte 
dew; but not far off we saw traces of leopaidi, 
hyenas, elephants, and wild hogs, which had made i 
beaten path to the brook ; the guide thought it there- 
fore rather dangerous to stay there all night, and 
begged me to go on a little further, which we did, and 
iook up our lodging in the open air, where we spent t 
pleasant night Early on the following morning we 
proceeded with a cheerful expectation of seeing a town 
about noon, and in walking rather hastily I became 
much fatigued, and was frequently obliged to lie dowi 
on a rock to rest and draw breath. At last a town 
appeared, which we entered: we rested there aboit 
four hours. There was a woman who knew some of 
our school children, and treated us very hospitaMy. 

'^ Thence we proceeded to a fiactory, named Qua- 
singe, where we arrived in the evening. It ia a good 
day's journey from Bashia. 
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^* From this factory an opportunity was offered to 
e to return home by water ; and, as I then was very 
.uch fatigued, I cheerfully accepted it, and arrived 
ife, finding, all in our settlement in perfect health/' 

The Missionary who wrote the above, states it as a 
act, which he had full means of ascertaining, that 
ince the abolition of the slave trade the number- pf 
Aave factories on the several African rivers has greatly 
ikninished. On that of the Rio Pongas and some 
idjoining, in 1807, the number was seventy-two: in 
1812, this number had been reduced to eighteen ; and. 
t was supposed that the operation of the Slave Felony 
Bill would soon put a stop to the greatest part, if not 
the whole of them. 
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SKETCHES OF SIERRA LEONE. 



« 



The charm dissolves apace: 



And as the morning steals apon the nl^t. 
Melting the darkness, so their rising sensM 
Begin to chase the ignorant funes that maoide 
Their clearer reason." 



1 HIS interesting colony is situated on the south bank 
of the Sierra Leone river, in lat. 8° 30' north. Free 
Town is the principal town, standing in St. George's 
bay, six miles from Cape Sierra Leone. 

There are five villages, between two and seven inilet 
distant, in different directions from Free Town ; seve- 
rally called Regent's, Gloucester, Wilberforce, Leicester, 
and Kissey Towns. The local situation of the colony 
is admirable for health and commerce ; the sea breeze 
having free access ; the mountains lofty ; and the river 
navigable by the largest ships. 

The population exceeds twelve thousand. These 
are the first settlers from England, and those removed 
from Nova Scotia ; Maroons from Jamaica ; those who 
have been liberated from slave ships ; and a few hun- 
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^reds from the adjacent tribes ; — all these are people 
^ colour. To these may be added about fifty Euro- 
l^)ean8, who are civil and military officers, religious 
'^chers, merchants, and mechanics. The colonists 
%U8tam most of the subordinate offices. It may natu- 
^ly be expected that there is a great diversity of 
fsharacter in such a mingled population. The con- 
duct of the settlers differs but little from that of 
English villagers : they are chiefly employed in trading 
speculations. The captured negroes, on the other 
hand, subsist by agriculture. Sierra Leone is supplied 
with fruit and vegetables, almost exclusively, by them 
from their respective plantations. 
■ Many intermarriages between the Nova Scotians 
and Maroon settlers take place, tending greatly to the 
improvement of both. 

All die settlers are married according to the rules 
prescribed by the Established Church ; and the insti- 
tution of marriage gains ground even among the cap- 
tured negroes : amongst them, indeed, exists every 
shade of improvement; from an appearance almost 
miserable, to a state of improvement, if not rivalling 
that of the settlers, approximating it very nearly. 
• At Cabenda, Bassa Town, Leicester Town, Por- 
tuguese Town, and Bambama, they have built huts, 
each in the fashion of his own country. In the neigh- 
bourhood of these places they have allotments of land, 
whieh they gradually improve. In appearance, the 
most respectable are found among those who have 
been longest in the colony. Among the new comers 
there are generally some turbulent spirits, who are apt 
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to commit irregularities. Unaccustomed io European 
dress, they neglect external appearance : such, hoir- 
ever, are only found among the fresh arrivals, and aie 
of rare occurrence. They soon form acquaintance, 
accustom themselves to their new dresses, become 
settled, and in their turn emulate their neighbours b 
respectability of appearance. This only requires tiiae, 
and it is thus they get on from one inaprovement to 
another. The schools are very flourishing ; and the 
progress of the pupils does not differ from that of any 
English school. Much good has resulted also from 
an evening school, where tradesmen, apprentices, and 
others, who are engaged during the day, receive in* 
struction : it is numerously attended. There is ako a 
public school for females; and one exclusively for 
captured negro girls, in which from eighty to a hun- 
dred girls are daily instructed in reading, writing, 
and needle- work. The children who have been born 
in the colony are active, intelligent, and healthy, 
Those who passed their first five or ten years without 
instruction, and then endured a period of confinement, 
famine, and disease on board of slave ships, need some 
months or years to acquire the health, animation, and 
intelligence which they might otherwise have possessed. 
They are taught reading, writing, and arithmetic; and 
some of them the rudiments of the English g^rammv 
and geography. 

The Church Missionary Society has extended to 
this colony its fostering care and liberal aid. Several 
chaplains and schoolmasters have been furnished and 
supported, at different periods, through tl^eir agency^ 
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Tlie Christian Inntiiution, established on Leicester 
aoimtain, accommodates about two hundred children, 
who are mostly named and supported by benefactors 
n finghmd. These are children, once destined by 
anfHdttyto foreign slavery and its accumulated mise- 
OBSy now fed, clothed, governed) and carefully taught 
nlhe Christian rdigion. 

A s a embi ed in the ^urch to worship the God who 
has been disclosed to them, they present a spectacle 
of grateful admiration ; and their 4itate happily exem- 
fii&es the dirine origin and holy principles of the 
iDltigion in which they are taught: truly may it be 
obsenredlieie, — 

^ See barbarous nations at God's courts attend, 
Walk in his light, and in his temples bend/' 

At Regent's Town, which has a population of thir- 
leen hundred souls, two hundred children present 
themselves to the spectator ; and on the sabbath more 
ftan a thousand of the children and people attend 
dknae service, — neatly dressed, sober, reverential, at- 
tsnliTe to hear the word of God, and uniting their 
voices to sing his praise. The sabbath is, indeed, 
strictly observed throughout the colony, with the ex- 
leeption, perhaps, of some Europeans and the Kroomen. 
The town has five religious teachers, (three Europeans, 
and two men of colour). Leicester mountain has two, 
and each of the villages one. These are all men of 
jBzemplary Christian character. 

Free Town presents a pleasing appearance; the 
ftneets ai^ at right aiigles, wide and neat Fruit trees 
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grow about the town. The houses at first erected 
were small ; but those now building are of stone, two 
stories high, airy, and convenient. 

The colony is advancing in wealth and improve^ 
ment in that progressive manner which bids fair for hi 
permanence. Trade has hitherto been chiefly pursued^ 
but agriculture begins to have a due share of attentioo. 
In short, all the pleasing anticipations of philanthio- 
pists have been realized in the present state of the 
rising colony of Sierra Leone. 

With the exception of an attack made on it by the 
French squadron in 1794, during a period of actual 
war between Great Britain and France, the colony has 
never experienced hostility from any European power. 
And such at the time was the friendly disposition of 
the adjacent African tribes towards the colonists,that 
when dispersed by a superior foe, the unfortunate 
fugitives sought it, they found an asylum in the hos- 
pitality and kindness of their neighbours. In one 
solitary instance only have any portion of the natives, 
subsequently to this invasion, manifested a different 
temper by actual hostilities ; and the disorderly rabble 
who then attacked the settlement were driven back 
with great facility. After having, in short, liberated 
more than nine thousand negroes, with scarcely any 
other aid than a single armed brig, this colony has 
happily inspired with awe the remorseless slave dealers 
who yet infest the coast^ and has induced the native 
tribes who inhabit jts shores to believe its power in- 
vincible ; thus giving opportunities for a gradual de- 
velopement of good, and corresponding facilities to 
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effect it. The effects of the clunate were severely felt 
by the original settlers, who arriving in the worst 
season, . a great mortality^ ensued. The subsequent 
attack of the French, and other obstacles, seemed to 
tiureaten the utter destruction of a settlement -pro- 
jected by an exalted humanity. Protection from the 
mother country, perseverance added to great good 
intention, and indefatigable exertion on the part of 
those in civil and military power in Sierra Leone, all 
however combined to counteract these unfavourable 
pmens ; imd, considering how frequently all human 
hc^s are defeated by a climate destructive to Euro- 
pean life, brought the colony, to a state of improvement 
icarcely to be conceived or expected : and the . ar- 
laogements are now so gopd, that stability and pro- 
gressive improvement may confidently be looked for to 
reward the efibrts of all who have co-operated in the 
humane and honourable work. 

In the rebuilding of Sierra Leone after the destruc- 
tion by the French army, errors were committed which 
god^rally occur in infant colonies, which time, abiUty, 
and experience, will enable the inhabitants to rectify. 
' The injudicious choice of a situation for a church 
is to be regretted. It is stated to be within range 
of an attack by shipping ; and, from its commanding 
elevation, would most certainly become an object to 
engage attention. Had it been placed near the citadel, 
it would not only have been protected, but have been 
far more convenient for the population as a more 
central spot. 
The importation of redeemed negroes has enabled 

I 3 
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the goveroor of Sierra Leone to dear Mome perU of 
the ivoods surrounding the estabUshmeat, the benetli 
of which are undoubted* A swamp^ however^ of e» 
siderable extent lies to the westward of Free Towm and 
produces exhalations in the sickly season most jifr- 
judicial to life and health ; and the eiril must coatiiie 
so long as the swamp, its cause,, remains undesnd 
and undrained. It does not appear a task of diffiodt 
accomplishment : various modes a&x to effect die 
necessary work. Perhc^ the laws of the cokny 
would authorise the governor and magistracy to re- 
quire of the black population, generally^ a labour of t 
certain term in this object of general utility; or,' if 
this is not expedient, the employment of all tboie 
under the sentence of the law at . Sierra Leone mi{^t 
be required. This is a usual European practice, and 
therefore no objection it is supposed ca& be made to 
its adoption in Africa. 

The roads are cut in every direction useful for com* 
munication. Many towns and villages are already 
built; and, as the black population increases, they 
continue to be building. In fact, more improvemeDt, 
under all circumstances of climate and infancy of set- 
tlement, can scarcely be supposed ; and in visiting the 
black towns and villages, in attending the public 
schools, and other establishments, it is not possible in 
any population to find more contentment or more hap- 
piness. 

On the extremity of Fourra point, about two miles 
from Free Town, some land has been cleared by a 
person connected with the public service; and his 
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experiments have proved the soil capable, with little 
Itiboiir and care, of producing all the vegetables and 
fruits with other productions of a tropical climate. 
The ntaations of the black towns are well chosen ; 
and the manner in which the buildings are laid out, do 
eredit to those who planned them, peculiar attention 
hayhig been paid to the convenience of the inha- 
Iritants. 

In Free Town a good church has been erected ; and 
it is pleasing to add, that this sacred edifice was 
entirely built by the boys and redeemed negroes, 
superintended by only one European. This surely 
gives evidence of great docility, quickness, and apti- 
tude to the attainment of the useful arts, in the Neo:ro 
popidation, for the church is sufficiently capacious to 
contain more than a thousand persons. 

Reg^it'^ Town, near the heights of the Sierra 
Leone mountains, is more healthy than any other spot. 
Itie town is well supplied with water, 'the natural 
advantages having been so much' improved as to 
ftBpply it in any quantity required. 

Cattle are brought from the Bulam shore, on the 
opporite side of the river ; the only spot where they 
can be obtained, with the exception of British Accra, 
on the whole line of coast : but, whenever the ground 
shall be cleared, grazing, no doubt, will follow ; and 
there appears to be no existing reason, why as good 
cattle may not be reared at Sierra Leone, as at 
Jamaica. 

In regard to agricultural improvement, great benefits 
would no donbt result to the colonists by a supply of 
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grass and other seeds suitable to a tropical climate; 
and the seeds (or plants if they could be had) of West 
India trees, fruits, and vegetables. ' The soil, there is 
no doubt, will suit all such ; - and many of the useful 
plants and vegetables of Europe would also thrive near 
the mountains, the soil and climate there being con- 
genial. The lemon, the shaddock, and the forbiddep 
fruit are known in this part of Africa ; and the blacks 
from the West Indies would, in all probability, be 
readily able to cultivate them. In the woods of the 
mountains the largest forest trees are met with, and 
the species of greatest growth is known as the silk 
cotton tree, from its pods bearing a silky cottoiu 
Though this cotton has hitherto not been applied to 
any useful purpose, yet the trunk of the tree affords the 
African his canoe, and that frequently so large as to 
be capable of containing a hundred men. Those used 
on the Bight of Biafra and the coast of Benin, fre- 
quently even carry a brass gun. Around this tree 
grows a sort of vine, which rises and descends some- 
thing like, the Indian banian. If a part of the branch 
be severed from the trunk, it affords a draught of pure 
cold water, particularly refreshing to the thirsty tra- 
veller in this burning climate. 

In the mountains of Sierra Leone the magnet is 
found in large and powerful masses. In clearing the 
ground for the town of Kissey large lumps were met 
with, and the whole surface is covered with stones 
having a strong magnetic quality. This may probably 
account for the variation of the compass observed on 
approaching the shores of Sierra Leone. 
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e navigable entrance of the Sierra Leone river is 
tWy . the tides are strong, and the Bulam shoal or 
le shoal very steep. The river can only be en- 
i with safety with a sea breeze, which though 
ably, regular, is not always certain either in strength 
uration. The breeze usually sets in about eleven 
velve o'clock, but frequently not until three or 
Its strength is uncertain, and it is not unfre- 
tly checked by the land wind, before ships of waf 
gain an anchorage off the town, 
efended as Sierra Leone now is, a squadron 
It anchor in the narrows out of cannon shot of any 
iry, and make dispositions for landing. If other 
:s of defence were raised on the points of laud 
ed by the shoal at the entrance of the river, and 
martello towers established and well connected, 
channel would be effectually guarded, and cover a 
)ry which might be advantageously placed at high 
r mark. 

le western beach from Cape Sierra Leone to the 
establishment near Cape Shillen, in its entire ex- 
is sufficiently protected from any attack by a heavy 
tremendous surf, which can only be ventured 
igh by the canoes of the country, and even in those 
it all times. 

le colony of Sierra Leone was in 1808 transferred 
the Company to his Majesty's government, and 
return made in the then Sierra Leone gazette, the 
number of births in the year 1807, were 57; of 
tis, 36 ; and marriages, 14. In 1818, it was stated 
proof of the improved condition of the colony in 
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thoie of ft mMmymt in Ae fianttar peiWi. V*W 
iHmeMe'cefUkfnt Hw itsle of thftieolDk^f m Mll.'riiy 
dMifc of Ue8, OT teve «in»dMit mpM «^ mhr 
HtmakB to Ood, tad lotopofertiift hiTpiiil 

fai WlBf 41b nanhBT «f fintbi «f tetk iwxei 
adiaek in Fiee Ikmtt «id oiher towM, ftOtMdlf 
ceoded bf many hundiedt the -wlicto pnwdrt h w i of 
.iomMjmi. it kadftHtteiHat^iiey iBtiiJii i fa 
yean was very dow, to«aiidh eti, «i <!»'«■ Mhie, 
co m p lai nts of mavy; but 4ifficilltiM tew Inhb m- 
tiwuiited, and ^oiBeiy Ixftndh ilf ewBi uili ^ ft , -cf «iri 
oHd regions improfenHaity w ai wt fft p i d mmiA aaiefl* 
faace. At a x}uapterly enmiinatilm of <Aje'achokM rf 
the QekmialTrQe IBdiooi; which took (plaoe liefere^ 
^ovenaor, chirf justice, and ^ite menibeTs oC die g<k»- 
cHyit aj^earedfrom Ibe ^epMt of ibe '•cho^lHSMoler, 
that someof theiKshdaT8<had quitted iheocftiocd A 4k 
capacity of shop-keepers and clerks ; and k'was a-sob- 
jflct >of pleasure to the autlMMritieB to renaiky among 
those^that lemained, a considentble inpffovonientM 
taken plaoe. Several of them, bo^ nnde and fenak, 
■reoited portions of scriptitre with greitt -propriety -asd 
'Oonrectneas. Several boys «kl80 sow^ll^^knatioBS, kf 
which, but for this opportunity of in a t mciiou , diey 
would have been totally unfit. Surely *Uits rfbr^ 
ample encouragement fbr the friends 'C^ -faunanity to 
^fiiroaoeddn.' die good work*^ey ha^e begun. 

AtRegent'43l^own,onthe i31st of Deeettkber 1S17, 
'a.aimilar examinatkm jtook ^^lace -of die piij^ils, lAm 
thenmntrous spectators were 'giatified~"-by dbserfio; 
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be appearance of the scholars of both sexes, to be 
bqiuilly creditable to their teachers and themselvetl* 
Ihe right of a well-regulated school is always interest- 
ing to a fediing heart and reflective mind. In the pre- 
sent instance every thing rendered it peculiarly so. A 
fery short time had elapsed, since many of the benefac- 
lors of these poor beings, now so cleanly clad, so neat 
in appearance, had been themselves brought naked and 
wretched to the colony, without the faintest idea of the 
tme Ood, yoked together as brute beasts employed by 
man for the labour of the field ! Could this contrast 
be reflected upon, this change observed, and the heart 
not glow widi thankfulness to that great over-ruling 
power, which had thus brought good out of evil 1 

In reading, the adults were found to have made 
considerable progress since the previous examination, 
and the girls and boys to have kept pace with them. 
The examination was concluded by singing (boys and 
girls in chorus) of hymns in praise to the Redeemer. 
We might expatiate on this affecting scene, taking 
place in such a spot, for scarcely had three years 
elapsed since it was a wilderness known only by the 
name of Hogbrook^ but now converted into a christian 
and beautifully romantic town, inhabited by upwards 
of thirteen hundred British loyal subjects. The company 
on this interesting occasion were hospitably entertained 
by the governor, at the parsonage-house, erected within 
the last year, and then just completed, as the residence 
of the Rev. W. Johnson, chaplain and superintendant, 
and most worthy of his high responsibility. The house, 
^ church', and other public buildings, and indeed the 
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private houses (now building by subscription among 
themselves) were raised, and are raising by the very 
beings, whom the dealers in human blood have sa 
long calumniated and oppressed. The whole of these 
buildings are in a good style, and, as before observed, 
were built by the captured negroes, a few soldiers d 
the royal African corps, and an European artificer 
attached to the engineer department. 

On the 6th of January 1818, the school on Leicester 
mountain wais examined ; it proved equally creditable 
to children and teachers as those before-mentioned. 
The examination took place in the church erected by 
the African society. Two hundred boys and fifly girls 
were assembled. The site of this church commands a 
most extensive view of the town, harbour and sea. It 
will stand as a land mark of Christianity. The British 
sailor seeing its spire from afar, may return praise to 
his God, and bless his country, for having thus afforded 
an asylum to the oppressed African. 

The view of a church on British ground in Africa, 
proclaims the true liberty of the subject. " For slaves 
by truth enlarged are doubly free." 

" Oh, he will say, submissive at thy feet. 
While gratitude and love make service sweet. 
My dear deliverer out of hopeless night 
Whose bounty bought me, but to give me light : 
I was a bondman on my native plain, 
Sin forged, and ignorance made fast the chain : 
Thy lips have shed instruction as the dew. 
Taught me what path to shun and what pursue. 

Serving a benefactor I am free. 

At my best home if not exiled from thee.'' 
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This affecting picture of pur christian poet is fully 
realized at Sierra Leone, which affords practical evi- 
dences that the best feelings of the heart are full as 
powerful^ and that the attainments of the -intellect are 
M capable of being effectually exercised, among the 
nattYC Africans, as in any other portion* of the human 
species. Too much praise cannot be given to the 
official authorities at the colony, for their indefatigable 
zeal and ready attention to the grand object of educa- 
tion, and for the personal aid they afford to the regular 
teachers. It appears from accounts, the truth of which 
cannot be doubted, that the natives on the western 
shores of Africa, are ready to receive instruction, and 
highly anxious that their children should do so. In 
the Bashia school the children are in a great state of 
improvement, answering questions with great intelli- 
gence, and many of the boys considerably advanced in 
accounts. Many of them also have been taught to 
sing, and it is very pleasing and affecting to hear them 
hymning the praises of God in a spot so lately the abode 
of superstition and gross idolatry. Singing appears to 
be an exercise in which they much deUght, many of 
them voluntarily assemble at their leisure hours, thus 
to employ themselves. In a journal of Mr. Bickersteth, 
we find the following account of the state of the na- 
tives : — " We set off on our return home by land, 
which gave us the advantage of seeing more . of the 
country. We slept the first night at a native town, 
called Makahoury : the country appears but thinly in- 
habited, but the abolition of the slave trade has already 
began to operate most beneficially. Trials for witch- 
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craft are greatly diminished, personal security is 
coming more established, and mutual confidence re- 
vived. We were told that we could not have travelled 
this route some years back, without meeting seven/ 
companies of slaves in fetters. We had several oppor* 
tunities of observing, that the conduct of the nussiona* 
ries seems to have established perfect confidence io 
their good intentions among the natives. From this 
as well as from expected temporal advantages, every 
head man seems anxious to have a missionary settled 
with him. The present low state of their minds, aod 
degradation of character among the head men, arises 
in all probability from the demoralizing effect of the 
slave trade. 

'' Many of them appeared to think no good could be 
expected from white men, but xum and tobacco for 
themselves, and guns for defence against their enemies. 
They may however, be considered, generally speaking, 
as inoffensive ; and there appears to exist among them 
perfect security for strangers, in residing or travelling. 
Much hospitality is shewn, and they protect the mis- 
sionaries £K>m individual wrongs, but they take care 
to -be well paid for such protection. There is now a 
school established at Yongroo on the Bullom shore, 
opposite to Free Town, and about seven miles from it. 
It bids fair to be equally successful with those already 
named. These schools are now put on the national 
system, and the head men of Yongroo Pomoh readily 
consented that land should be given to the missionaries, 
and that the children should be allowed to work part 
of their time in the cultivation of it; also that a mission- 



*7>^KMild hapfe free fMrmiasioB to preach in tbe town, 
tbtts causing Yongroo to bid fair in becoming a promis- 
kg €^buate for nissioiiaiy labour.*' 

im fisiting IhB nisaonary jdioois at Sicora Leoae, 
JMc. fiiokemteth begiiin witk Leicester SMMiBtain ; we 
eitract ivom his joiimai his ootioe of them. '' When I 
airived'' he says, ** about twenty acres of land were 
cleared, and <ihe missicmavy settlement contained about 
one hfundifed 4»d fifty boys. Fresh slave «hips being 
frequently brought in, above a hundred more were 
added ^lo ikne number befope I left the colony ; andisoon 
after our 8chodl<>mi9treBS arrived, nearly one hundred 
girls were placed under her instruction. Many of these 
had«u0ered much 'from their confinement on board the 
ela¥e ships. All ^e 4iealthy boys w^e useful in -clear- 
ing 'the ground, smd in assisting to carry materials for 
the^Miildingseiiecting in -the settlements it is difficult 
to espress^he interesting sensations brought home to 
the mind, onliearing the names of the children called 
after ^nefactors in England, and seeing ^o many 
tsheerful young black faces in a christian school bearing 
these names'! 'When I recollect the scene which I 
beheld of the hold of a slave ship, in which most of 
them had been immured; on the wretched state of 
nakedness, ignorance, and sloth, in which I had seen 
them'lying^d>out in their native villages, and contrasted 
this with the schools on Leicester mountain ; and the 
names of Wilberforce, Buchanan, and Martyn ; the 
hope could not but arise, that sons of these children 
would become such benefactors to their counti*y as 
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those honoured characters had been to that which gave 
them birth. 

'^ I directed that those boys who were attentive in 
school hours, and were promising in talent, industry, 
and behaviour, should by degrees be allowed to give 
their whole time to the schools, beginning half a day 
or more as their conduct justified the measure, till the 
whole of their time was devoted to instruction. Such 
boys would be chosen as candidates to become teachers 
to their countrymen. In general, I made it a main 
principle that the children should be engaged in useful 
work one half of the day, and the other be devoted to 
learning. In addition to the schools, through the 
zealous exertions of the governor and the chief justice, 
a number of apprentices attend the evening school 
from six to eight; there is also a girls* apprentice 
Sunday school. Indeed these distinguished persons 
not only warmly second every attempt to do good, but 
are the first to suggest and' carry into effect plans for 
the benefit of the colony ; and they seem ever disposed 
in every way to promote both its temporal, and its re- 
ligious interests. The number of inhabitants is calcu- 
lated at a moderate scale, to amount to between nine 
and ten thousand.'' 

There is here then an extended field for every 
exertion, and for every trial of enlightened humanity 
and policy. Captured negroes are continually brought 
in, who are in a deplorable and wretched condition, 
naked, ignorant, weak, sick, diseased, and in every 
form of misery that can be imagined of creatures 
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dragged from the narrow hold of a slave ship, the- 
Blasters of which seem themselves to have lost all the 
feelings of human nature, and totally to have forgotten 
that they have a cargo of sentient beings at their 
loercy ! These poor negroes are received, clothed and 
provided for by government. They are placed in the 
different towns of the colony, and are supplied with 
T^^olar rations of food till they are able to maintain 
themselves. It is therefore evidently of the first im- 
portance,, that religious instruction be communicated, 
^ch, when truly received, will furnish a stimulus 
smply sidequate to urge those poor fellow-creatures to 
industry, and become the fructifying sun which shall 
bring to perfection every mental and moral seed of 
improvement. 

Sierra Leone is moreover the central point as it were, 
Whence the blessings of religion and civilization may 
be diffused throughout a great part of Africa. 

At Free Town there are several places of public wor-^ 
ship, not of the estabUshment, the principal of which is 
Under the care of a highly respectable, zealous, and 
excellent minister of the Wesleyan connection. He 
has done much good in the colony, and has always 
shewn himself very friendly to the establishmenC. 

Not far. from the Kroo is the Soldiers Town, where 
the black soldiers and their families reside. It is said 
to contain about six hundred inhabitants. It is to be 
>bserved in general, that the negroes are at present, 
ilthough collected in towns, far inferior to the setders 
a Free Town in respect to dress, manners, acquire- 
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merits and civilization, though some of them are rapidly 
improving. 

Adjoining to the christian institution on LeiosBtor 
mountain is the negro town of Leicester. It is neaiiy 
three miles from Free Town, and may oontainr one 
hundred and fifty inhabitants, who are a miied 
people, Jaloofs, Bombanas, and Yeolas. A conur 
derabk extent of land is cleared in its neighbourhood. 
This town may be considered as sufficiently provided 
with the means of religious instruction, from its vidmty 
to the christian institution: several of the families 
attend the domestic worship at that place; 

Cabenda, or Congo Town, and also Kosso Town ad- 
joining, are nearly four miles from Free Town to die 
south-west, near the signal station, and may contain 
about four hundred inhabitants, almost entirely Congo 
and Kosso people. They are here literally impatient 
for religious instruction. The houses are more scattered 
in this place than elsewhere. The people seem parti- 
cularly industrious ; and it is to be recommended as a 
promising situation for an English clergyman. 

Kissey Town is on the opposite side of Free Town; 
with the knots of huts in the neighbourhood, it is con- 
sidered to contain four hundred inhabitants. It was 
formed in 1812. The people of this town have built a 
place for a school, and for public worship ; and mani- 
fest an eager desire for instruction. A missionary 
resides there. 

Portuguese and Bassa Towns each contain about one 
hundred and fifty inhabitants. In the former they un- 
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ttetand but little English, but are progressively im- 

pfOfing. tliey were formed 1813. 
RegMkt't Town, formerly called Hagbrook, is by far 

tbt mott eeoaiderable of the captured negro towns. 
It is nearly five miles from Free Town, and was formed 
tt 1813> chiefly by people brought by a slave ship from 
Mesanado. The inhabitants are principally Foy peo- 
ple^ b«t it contains some of the most of the neigkbour- 
iag tribes or nations. Its population may amount to 
about eleven hundred. There is a plain handsome 
itone church erected, and a house for the officiating 
clergyinan. 

New Town is about two miles from Regent's towards 
the Kissey, and contains about one hundred and €fty 
people, chiefly Jaloofe, Mandingoes, and SusOos. They 
understand very little English, and appear in a mc^e 
imperfect state of improvement than many others. 
There is a considerable quantity of land cleared be- 
tween this {dace and Regent's Town. About a mile 
farther ia Leopold's Town, and sUso Charlottes' : — ^Who, 
in eaomerating these settlements can avoid reflecting 
on the wisdom and goodness of Providence, in bringing 
so many individuals from so msmy remote nations, and 
in such peculiar circumstances as to awaken mutual 
sympathy, under the protection of the British govern- 
ment ? Here we have all the advantages of teaching, 
in perfect safety, those benighted beings, who feel 
under obligation for the temporal benefits which they 
have received, and who, it is amply ascertained by men 
of unquestioned integrity, are anxious to receive christ- 
ian instruction, and to welcome christian teachers. 
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In the great want there is of a suffieient number of in- 
structors to answer the demand for tuition, it is certainly 
desirable to bring forward, as soon as possible^ the most 
intelligent of the native youths, by employing tbem 
as ushers in the several schools. This perhaps will 
be found to be the more necessary, as the debility and 
sickness occasioned by the climate, frequently may 
disable the European missionaries and teachers ftom 
giving their whole time to their duties. The impedi- 
ments to preaching have hitherto been ignorance of the 
language — ^want of interpreters — ^the presence of the 
slave traders — sickness-r-the climate, which renders 
excursions in the rainy season impracticable^ and the 
care of the children, which occupies the time of the 
missionary ; and perhaps to these must be added, the 
reluctancy of nature to enter on a new undertaking, 
and to incur the requisite sacrifices. 

The state of the country is now however, much more 
favourable to a public declaration of the gospel, than 
at the commencement of the missions. The slave trade 
is so far crippled, that many of the evils are passing 
away, and personal security and mutual confidence are 
more established. The country has been greatly im- 
proved within these few years; this is partly to be 
attributed to the presence and labours of the mission- 
aries, and partly to the diminution of the slave trade. 
The lives of many converted adult Africans prove that 
the gospel when truly received, produces the same 
effects in Africa as elsewhere ; several not only judi- 
ciously assisting the missionaries, but giving, in thei; 
conduct and conversation many pleasing evidences of 
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heir sincerity. Certainly the education of children 
is a most important subsidiary means of promoting 
(Auristianity. Its value in this reispect is ascertained 
teyond all controversy, and where the adult mind has 
been ' debased by peculiar habits, there are stronger 
reasons added to pay attention to the education of the 
children. The labours of the society have not been in 
vain amongst these poor children; many of them have, 
it is confidently trusted, received strong and 'indelible 
impressions of divine truth, and will doubtless be most 
Useful to the country. But we have need of patience 
it all times in our arduous undertakings for the good 
>f others, especially in schools where of 'necessity it 
aust be many years before we can see the fruit of our 
labours. The advantage, and indeed the necessity of 
:eacfaing the children of Africa to read their own lan- 
piage, in order to their being useful to their parents 
md other countrymen, is obvious; and therefore it is 
desirable to have missionaries fixed in native towns 
within a convenient distance of a settlement, whose 
exclusive object it should be to learn the language, 
translate the scriptures, and preach to the natives. It 
seems probable that the judicious plan of adult schools 
may be brought into extensive operation in the colony, 
and ultimately in the country. The translation of the 
scriptures into the native languages is a very important 
object; it will unquestionably repay every exertion. 

The climate of Sierra Leone is like all other tropical 
climates, divided into a sickly season, and one not 
positively so^ for perhaps it may be considered as saying 
too much to speak of Sierra Leone as even absolutely 
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healthful. Nevertheless, the month of December k 
hailed with joy and delight by all claaaeB of the popa« 
lation, whether native or imported, blacks, or white 
Of the crews of the timber^ships visiting Bance islasd 
many die ; for these people are now unaided by the 
relief which was afforded by the invaluable services of 
the Kroomen, and unprotected by those humane hm 
formerly in force when exposed to the same dimity 
in carrying on the slave trade, by which the master vu 
compelled to hire a certain number of Kroomen to 
relieve his crew alike from the effects of the sun, ai 
from the pouring rains. 

The sailor in the merchant service is now frequendy 
compelled to work at all hours, on all days, and in all 
weather ; and being unfurnished as the king's seaiBin 
is with a blanket dress, perspiration is suddenly check- 
ed by a tornado or the periodical rains ; fever is thus 
generated, and death ensues ; for although medical aid 
is within reach of merchant ship masters, the cases of 
disease among their crews are seldom sent to the Siena 
Leone hospital till the crisis has arrived, and leaves no 
longer any hope. 

From Sir G. B. Colliers's report we also extract the 
following gratifying notices of the colony : — " It is 
with pleasure" says this distinguished officer, " I now 
speak of the continual and increasing improvements of 
Free Town, which attracted my particular notice, aad 
added, if possible, to my respect for the governor, whose 
perseverance and indefatigable exertions, though al- 
most unaided and unassisted in the great and laborious 
duties of his official situation, have effected more thao 
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Lfurdly bet^niceived possible. For it is not only 
3 hnproYemetit of Free Town, nor to the comforts 
e rendentSy that Goremor MacCarth/s mind h 
ly bvt likewise to the general increase of the co- 

bj attending to the population from one end of 
leninsnla to the other ; by protecting the untutored 
ignorant African, and giving the most patient con* 
ation to his most remote grievances and wants, 
s happy to see the suggestion in my former report 
i upon, by observing the people under the surveil- 
3 of the law, employed clearing the ground in the 
ediate neighbourhood of Free Town, and in remov- 
iie grass and indigo from the streets; a measure, 
h if persevered in with care and attention, cannot fail 
I fairly beneficial to the general health of the com- 
ity; for after a heavy fall of rain, and the sun 
:ing on tiie ground with its vertical power, the 
mrs from the vegetable matter over-running th^ 
ets, is so perceptible to the senses, that in drawing 
tth I have felt as if inhaling a vapour which I could 
ipare to nothing but that of gas from coal. I can- 
better mark the rapid vegetation of Sierra Leone, 
a by noticing the following circumstance illustrative 
it. When at the colony in 1819, in an unoccupied 

of ground in Free Town, virere two or three small 
» just sprung up, (seedlmgs of the preceding year) 
vas induced from curiosity to measure and mark 
m in a particular way. On my return this year 
20 — 21 ; I observed the trees thus marked still 
nding; but their extraordinary size and increase 
ide me even doubt my own correctness; my initials 
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on the bark however, removed all doubt, they had 
grown to such magnitude, as to be at least four tiiiMi 
their former diameter. ' The defensive works han 
been put into excellent order, and some of the homfli 
cow built of brick and stone, for the accommoda&mof 
the various servants of the colony, are not only distiB- 
guisbed for peculiar neatness, but for the interior supe- 
i^iority of arrangement for the convenience of the 
occupiers. 

• '^ Before I conclude my remarks upon the improved 
state of Sierra Leone," continues this intelligent officer, 
>/ It is justice only that disposes me to notice the inde- 
fatigable exertions of the chief of the medical depart- 
ment, Dr. Nicoll. No part of the establishment of 
this colony reflects more credit on the heads of depart- 
ments, or does more honour to the mother country) 
than the liberal manner in which this branch of the 
public duty is supported in England, and conducted at 
Sierra Leone. 

. '< But it is not merely in his professional duties that 
Dr. Nicoll shews his zeal for the public service: his 
unwearied researches into the localities of the countrf} 
its capabilities and productions, as well as a close in- 
vestigation into the causes of disease, and the best 
mode of treatment, makes his life a most valuable one, 
and his death or removal would be an irreparable loss 
to the colony. Talent, and science, industry and ap^ 
plication, are in him conspicuously blended.* The 
comforts and conveniences of the hospital are very 

* See note of the Editor at the end of Sketches of Sierra 
Leone. 
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the ate is well-chosen, but the original constnic- 
Km was bad, and the decaying state of the building 
Kyrtends its dissolution. Every repair seems a doubt- 
vl remedy; the rot of timber, if not originally well- 
ihoBen and properly grown, is here greatly increased 
yj tiie nature of the climate. The incessant employ- 
nent here given to mechanics, carpenters and joiners 
n particular, may be accounted for in a never-ending 
lemand for houses, and the necessity of getting over 
sertain parts of the work before the setting in of the 
periodical rains ; so that the price of labour, which to 
mechanics is generally three or four shillings per diem, 
ri»es frequently higher. From the hilly nature of the 
groand of this colony, scarcely twenty houses stand on 
a level spot ; juid it frequently happens that many of 
the foundations are sapped, or the walls disturbed, from 
tlie want of the precaution of either having an under- 
ground, drain or channel cut to lead off the waters, 
which come pouring down from the declivities, sap|Hng 
and destroying the stability of the buildings. The 
hospital as well as the church at Regent's town, are 
strong proofs of this want of precaution. 

" The manner in which the public schools are conduct- 
ed, reflects the greatest credit on all those concerned 
in their prosperity, and the improvement made by the 
pupils, proves the aptitude of the Africans, if moderate 
pains be taken to instruct them. I have attended places 
of worship in every quarter of the globe, and I do most 
conscientiously declare, never did I witness the solem- 
nities of religion more piously performed, or more de* 
youtly attended, than in Sierra Leone." 
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Another distin^ished officer in the civil department 
at Sierra Leone, afibrds us also the following pleasing 
account of the colony in 1821. After giving a detailed 
account of the several places of worship within it, he thns 
proceeds. *' In a general view, the observances which 
have been noticed, will probably be thought suffideat 
to create a favourable impression of the state of religioni 
feeling and demeanor in the settlement of Free Town. 
The Lord's day is more decorously kept than it is in 
most other places. The shops are all shut, there is no 
such thing as buying and selling. The christian po^ 
tion of the people attend public worship at the plfucei 
which they have respectively chosen, and all the con- 
gregations are alike remarkable for uniform and devovt 
attention. Throughout the streets a correspondiog 
propriety is noticed. Intoxication, in the gross and 
disgusting forms in which it is too frequently seen on 
the sabbath in England, isof very rare occurrence here, 
with the painful exception of the European seamen, 
whose conduct and language in their frequent inebria- 
tions on that day especially are of most depraving 
example. It is not to be understood that the day 
passes in "perfect sobriety among the inhabitants in 
general. It is the decency, and not the abstinence 
that markes the distinction. Excesses are sometimes 
committed, and are generally brought under the anim- 
adversions of the magistrates on the Monday, in con- 
sequence of the quarrels occasioned by them; but 
these are almost always of very trifling nature. There 
is not any thing to detract from the credict that ha^ 
been given. ^' 
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In 1822y we bave the following from Captain H. 
Ttoieir. — ^^ I visited the colony of Sierra Leone in 
.1117. My stay among the recaptured negroes was 
Anety but of sufficient duration to ascertain they were 
deefdy inyolved in heathen darkness and barbarity. 
Hifidg again yisited them in 1821, I am able in some 
qeaaiire to estimate the great change, since the former 
psriod; which has taken place, both in a moral and reli- 
gious point of view, which may justly be attributed to 
the exertions of the missionaries, the indefatigable care 
of the constituted authorities, and the blessing of God 
ipoa their combined labours. 

*^ Regent's Town, under the direction of the Rev. W. 
Jolmaon, was in 1819, but thinly inhabited . 1 received 
&e Mcrament from his hands, with about twelve com- 
ttOiiicaiits, the first seals of his ministry. Very few 
itteeded divine^ service. In contrasting its then con- 
dition with the present, I must confess a just descrip- 
tion cannot be given without the appearance of exag- 
geration. The change is so visible, that no sceptic, 
hoirever hardened, but must confess that it is a hand 
divine which, by the simplest secondary means, has 
effected it The lives of the recaptured negroes are so 
Of^XMed to their own, that they are astonished and 
Gonfiinnded. Regent's Town now wears the aspect of 
a well-peopled village in our happy land ; its inhabi- 
tants civilized, industrious, honest, and neatly clad. 
The giQiund allotted to each family is diligenUy cultiva- 
fted,.eaeb lot being distinctly marked out I have fre- 
quently ascended an eminence near the town, to behold 
the pleasing scene on the.sabbath; hundreds pressing 
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on to the house of God, at the sound of the bell, fam 
gering after the bread of life. Nothing but sicknen 
prevents their attendance. Regent's Town now con* 
tains nearly two thousand inhabitants, four hundred 
of whom are members of the church, and whose con- 
duct bears undoubted testimony of the sincerity of theii 
faith. The church is commodious, containing aboat 
five hundred people. Eighteen native youths of great 
promise are preparing for missions. They express an ar- 
dent desire to be sent to their countrymen. Much good 
may be expected to result from this valuable institutioa. 

'< At Bathurst (where as well as all the other towiu 
improvement is marked and progressive) a recaptured 
negro, converted by Mr.^ Johnson'iB ministry, iaboan 
among the people with great zeal and much success. 
He had visited forty-seven villages on the coast, and 
boldly propagated the gospel which has dispelled the 
mist from his own mental vision. He has greatly ei^ 
cited the attention of his countrymen, who are desiroiu 
he should again go amongst them. He is a bold de- 
cided champion of our Lord, qualified for eminent 
usefulness. 

" Before I conclude," says this pious and intelligent 
officer, *' some remarks on what has erroneously been 
asserted of the African capacity by those interested in 
the inhuman traffic, the slave trade, may not be un- 
seasonable. 

" Surely if such conclusions can be drawn from their 
present condition, it is because the necessary means 
have been withheld from them, their capacities have 
never been cultivated, the sublime truths of Christianity 
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ikwer preached. Fctcts now prove, that when they 
Ittre enjoyed such privileges, they neither want abili- 
ties to comprehend nor inclination to receive them- 
•Hundreds now in the mountainis of Sierra Leone, have 
become evidences of the divine grace, which knows no 
^diftrence between jew, or gentile, bond, or free, colour, 
^clime. ' 

■ " Again. The Africans are very tractable, easily 
persuaded by t^ose who manifest a concern for their 
welfare, strangers to the subtle arguments used to rob 
the Saviour of his glory, with meekness they receive the 
engrafted word through the preaching of their faithful 
miBisters and missionaries. They are extremely grate- 
ibl to their benefactors. Often do they when brought 
to pray, offer up their fervent intercessions on behalf 
of those who have sent them the bread of life/' 

As an undoubted proof that the Africans are sus- 
eeptible of the best affections and exalted emotions of 
thie hunian heart, we need but detail the accounts of 
die reception experienced from them by their beloved 
governor and benefactor Sir Charles MacCarthy, on 
his return from a visit to England, again to resume his 
high official duties^ The Rev. W. Johnson writes on 
the sabject:: 

" December 29, 182L 

** Sir Charles MacCarthy is arrived. The people 
received him with the honour and affection due to him. 
We had two lines, three and four deep, formed from 
the bridge to my house. Men, women, and children, 
were neatly dressed, and decorated with flowers of the 
country. Twelve girls were dressed in white, orna- 
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mented with green ribbons, and decorated with roses. 
The eldest of them bore a banner. Sir Charles seened 
quite overcome; and the gendemen with him behM 
the scene with astonishment. The Europeans who 
have inspected the mountains, have been snrpraed 
with the order, industry, and piety of the people. They 
acknowledge that the gospel is the only means of civi- 
lizing the barbarians ; and that above all others, oar 
institutions have proved the most beneficial to die 
children of Africa." 

Another officer writes on the same subject : 

« December 8, 1821. 

^* On Monday last our esteemed goyenior Sir Charles 
MacCarthy, rode to Kissey and Wellington, accompa- 
nied fay a number of gentlemen of the colony. The 
moment he entered Kissey, the liberated negroes 
flocked about him testifying their joy at his retarn, 
and expressing their warmth of affectionate regard for 
him, who had ever guided and protected them with 
paternal care and tenderness. Nothing could be more 
gratifying to the governor, than to receive the welcome 
greetings and kind salutations of these thriving and 
intelligent people. The governor and his party break- 
fasted with the Rev. G. R. Nylander, the Rector, and 
afterwards proceeded to Wellington, one of the vil- 
lages formed by the disbanded soldiers of the late 4th 
West India Regiment. This village has truly a most 
respectable appearance. There are three hundred 
houses in it ; each house stands on a small allotment^ 
and the inhabitants cultivate their fiarms about the 
country surrounding them. 
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** There are no less than two hundred farmers, forty 
lime-burners, thirty sawyers^ and ten shingle makers ; 
besides a few carpenters, masons, and a blacksmith. 

Upwards of two hundred acres in the vicinity of the 
town is under cultivation. Rice, cassada, cocoa, and 
Oruinea com, are the produce. 

" The superintendent of Wellington gives a high 
testimony in favour of the orderly conduct of the inha- 
bitants, and of their industrious habits. Without 
doubt credit is peculiarly due to him, for the attention 
he seems to have paid to the duties of his superinten- 
dence. After Sir Charles had received the kind res- 
pects of the whole of the inhabitants, he returned Vith 
the party to Free Town to dinner* On Tuesday he 
visited the mountain towns of Gloucester, Regent, Bat- 
hurst, Leopold, and Charlotte : a numerous cavalcade 
of civil, naval, and military officers accompanied him, 
as well as many of the principal inhabitants of Free 
Town. 

. ** On his way to Gloucester, Sir Charles inspected 
the civil hospital at Leicester mountain, and expressed 
bimself much pleased with the neat and orderly ar- 
rangement of that establishment, and the cleanly and 
comfortable appearance of the liberated negroes. On 
liis excellency's arrival at the lodge, he was welcomed 
jy its, proprietor J. Reffell, Esq. principal superintend- 
ent of the liberated negroes. This gentleman with his 
characteristic hospitality, had prepared for his distin- 
^ished visitor and party, a splendid d^jeAn^ k la four- 
:hette; after partaking of which, the governor pro- 
ceeded to Gloucester, and as he approached the village, 
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4he inhabitants, with their rector Rev. H. DUrin^, at 
their head, greeted the governor on entering the town. 
As he advanced he was met by the most a£fectionate i 
cheers of welcome, and in a moment was surrounded 
by hundreds^ eagerly striving to shake the hand of ! 
their common father and benefactor. TLe rector after- 
wards collected his flock in the churchy where they all 
imited in singing the national anthem of ^ God save the 
king/ in a manner truly affecting to every one present 
" Sir Charles and party next proceeded to Regent, 
and as soon as he was espied from the heights above 
the town, the British ensign was displayed, and a 
salute fired with much regularity, the re-echo of which 
among the distant hills, had a most grand effect. On 
his excellency passing the large stone bridge adjoiniDg 
the town, he was met by a band of young school girls, 
modestly and neatly attired, and decorated with the 
simple though beautiful and fragrant flowers of the 
country. The eldest girl supported a banner of blue 
silk, upon which ^vas exhibited in large white charac- 
ters, * Fear God,' * Honour the King,' * Obey them 
who have the rule over you,' * God save the King.' These 
girls preceded Sir Charles up the hill to the parsonage, 
amidst the enthusiastic and affectionate cheerings of 
full two thousand voices. Sir Charles had scarcely 
entered the house to pay his respects to Mrs. Johnson 
and other ladies, when the anxious crowd rushed into 
the great room, exclaiming repeatedly, * Thank God 
our father is come, God bless him ; ' nor were they sa- 
tisfie until Sir Charles again went in amongst them. 
Never was a more gratifying scene, nor one better cal- 
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eolated to awaken the finest feelings of the human 
heart. Most honourable was it to the individual who 
inspired, and those who exhibited such feelings, the 
most lively gratitude on the one part, the most winning 
condescension and purest benevolence on the other. 
The joy depicted on every countenance and the warmth 
of affection poured forth by these freed children of Af- 
rica, excited emotions in the beholders, which language 
is inadequate to describe. The governor remained among 
them a considerable time, when their rector and super- 
iatendent Mr. Johnson, led them in a body to the 
church, where they united in hymns of thanksgiving 
to the Almighty. So many voices, on such an inter- 
esting occasion, accompanied by the solemn and 
swelling tones of an excellent organ, produced in the 
spectators sensations of the most serious though grati- 
f3^ing description. 

''The governor then proceeded to visit the other 
towns, in each of which he remained a short time, and 
was universally welcomed with the same expressions 
of affectionate joy. On his return, he vi^ted Mac* 
Carthy's cataracts, where an entertainment was pre- 
pared by the chief superintendent, in the neat cottage 
erected on that rcmiantic spot. On the return of Sir 
Charles to the seat of his government, he was accom- 
paned in his visits to the negro towns by the captain of 
the vessel which conveyed him from England. This 
gentleman had seen much of the negroes in Jamaica, 
and asked what time the settlement (Gloucester Town) 
had been formed ? When told in the beginning of 
1817, he smiled and said, * If I knew not your excel- 

K 5 
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lency to be a man of honour, I should think my^f 
greatly imposed ifpon by your answer; and I mutt 
candidly confess I can hardly believe it now/ Tbe 
governor then pointed out to him the way he first csme 'fr 
to the place, and the old tarees still lying about the h 
town, cut down three or four years since, as evidences 
of his assertion ; * but,' said the captain, * what sort of 
people were they, with which it was commenced/ Tbe . 
superintendent pointed outto him. some newly imported \ 
negroes, that looking at thar emaciated limbs, be 
might form some idea of those by whom Ae woik was 
begun ; and who were only sixty, two in number, twenty 
of whom died ere scarcely a month had elapsed! 

The captain then enquired what method had been 
pursued to bring them into such a state of comfort in 
so short a time ? ' No other,' said Sir Charles, ' than 
the truths of Christianity, which the estimable indi- 
viduals sent by the Church Missionary Society bave 
sedulously instilled; by these they have ruled them, 
and raised them to a common level with other civi- 
lized nations : and believe me,' added this excellent 
man, ' if you will admit Christian teachers into your 
island (Jamaica), you will soon find the beings, now 
so much degraded, become affectionate and faithful 
servants to you ! You will be the more surprised vben 
I tell you, that the number of recaptured negroes now 
in this colony amounts to ten thousand, who are solely 
under the superintendency of these gentlemen, whose 
number is so small that there is not one for a thou- 
sand/ * This, certainly,* replied the captain, * sur- 
passes every thing hitherto heard of/ 
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The Talae of this rising colony may be easily and 
jaidy estimated, regarding it only in a mere temporal 
WW, by the following account of the arrival of recc^;)* 
tared negroes. It is extracted from a letter of the 
Rev. W. Jolmson. 






May 21, 1821. 
Last Tuesday evening I received a note from Mr. 
Reflfelly chief superintendent, informing me that a slave 
vessel had been brought in, with two hundred and 
thirty unfortunate fellow-creatures ; and that he and 
the acting governor had agreed to send them all to 
Regent's Town ; therefore requested me to go down to 
Free Town the following morning with some confiden- 
tial people and receive them. Our people soon heard 
Ae news ; and great joy was expressed every where, 
from the idea that perhaps some of their relatives were 
among these liberated beings. On the morrow I has- 
tened with some people to receive them, leaving orders 
with those who remained at home to prepare food for 
their hapless countrymen. Mr. Refiell had already dis- 
embarked the negroes, and thereby, doubtless, spared 
many lives. The vessel was a small schooner; and 
many of the poor creatures were dreadfully ill, and 
reduced to mere skeletons. Two hundred and seven- 
teen were delivered to me, the remainder being carried 
to the hospital on Leicester Mountain. 

** 1 cannot describe the scene which occurred when 
we arrived at Regent's Town : I have seen many ne- 
groes landed, but never beheld such an ailecting sight 
before. As soon as we came in view, all the people 
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ciame out of their houses towards the road to mee( n» 
with the greatest acclamations. When they beheld 
the new people woak and faint, they carried and led 
them up to my house. After they had laid themselfes 
upon the ground, being quite exhausted, many of our 
people recognized their friends and relatiyes, and there 
was a general cry of * Oh Master!' * My Sister!' 
^ My Brother!' 'My Countryman!' ^ He lived in 
the same town ! ' &c. The poor creatures being faint, 
just taken from the hold of the slave ship, and uncon- 
scious of what had befallen them, were filled with 
astonishment; they knew not whether to rejoice or 
mourn, when they beheld the countenances of those 
whom they had supposed dead, but now saw clothed 
and clean, apparently happy, and perha)>s with healthy 
children in their arms. No one could refrain from 
tears at the scene, whilst, at the same time, they lifted 
up the heart in praise to the wonder-working God, 
whose ways are inscrutable. 

" The school boys and girls brought the provisions 
which had been prepared, and all the people, following 
their example, ran to their houses and brought what 
they had got ready ; therefore, in a very short time, the 
strangers were overpowered with messes of every kind, 
and made such a meal as they had not been accus- 
tomed to for a long time. Pine apples, ground nuts, 
and oranges, were also brought in great abundance. 
After all had been gratified, I caused the people to 
withdraw, that their weary country people might have 
rest. Having accordingly dispersed to their respective 
abodes, I lodged the men and boys.in the boys' school, 
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ad the women and girls in that appropriated for 
;irl8." 

At a period of nearly the same date, the superin- 
endeut of Gloucester states : 

- ** In the month of May a considerable number of 
anibrtuncute victims to the cruel traffic in human beings 
were happily recaptured by the British cruizers on the 
coast, and brought into the harbour of Free Town. I 
received orders to go to town to take charge of them ; 
I weilt accordingly ; but various delays in the official 
details prevented them from becoming my charge until 
past four o'clock. 

** When I had got them all out of the town, I viewed 

them, and soon found that I had not brought men 

enough to assist in their removal up the hill, which 

cansed me great anxiety, it being so late. But what 

could I do ; I must take them home. Fortunately for 

me and these miserable beings, a man, while they were 

passing through the court of the Mixed Commission 

at Free Town, had ran up to fetch more people than 

he saw I had to carry the sick to their destination. 

Ignorant of this circumstance, I went on slowly with 

them, almost despairing of getting them up ; but I had 

not gone far from the foot of the hill, when I was met 

by great numbers, who, as they advanced, took up on 

their backs those who were unable to walk ; and when 

I had got half way up, I saw almost the whole number 

carried by those who had come down for the purpose. 

This struck me very much, especially when I compared 

the affecting scene with former instances of arrival. 

Formerly no such sympathy was evinced ; for, wretched 
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as the state of the captured negroes necessarily must 
always be, they excited but a small degree of apparent 
pity among those in the colony. The latter wonid, 
indeed, sometimes step out to see if any of their 
respective countrymen were among them ; if not, they 
would take little or no notice of the anfortunate suf- 
ferers : but now they sympathize deeply with their poor 
fellow creatures, evincing in the most striking manner 
the power of that principle which they have imbibed, 
which is pitiful, courteous, compassionate, kind, mer- 
ciful, and hospitable. When I arrived at home I 
ordered provision to be prepared for the new people; 
but in the meantime provision came in from all qnar- 
ters, and the women with part of the school girls, who 
cooked it, asked not for their country people alone, 
but those who wanted it were refreshed without any 
demur, or hesitation, or question. The day closed on 
this labour of love ; and, it being Saturday, I quar- 
tered the men and boys in the church for the night, 
and on the following Monday distributed them among 
the old settlers in their houses, where they would be 
best taken care of. 

^' The principal difficulty I found was to procure all 
their names, in order to know where they might be 
found again ; nor could 1 surmount it until -the old 
people had got as many in their houses as could be 
q^ade comfortable. 

" Among the rest, a woman, a member of the Church, 
had taken a woman under her care. When I took her 
name, she was asked by Mrs. DUring, what she wanted 
to do with the woman ? as she had evinced a strong 
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lesire to have her as an inmate. She replied, * Ma'am, 
it 18 now abnost two years since I came to this country : 
my countrywoman then took me, and did me good, 
and told me of the Lord Jesus Christ ; and that same 
thing she did to me at that time, I want to do to this 
woman now/ 

*f This spirit of humanity towards the unfortunate 
has not subsided, as is sometimes the case, upon the 
incsease of . individual comforts; it still animates the 
hearts of the negroes at Sierra Leone, who have im- 
bibed the principles of Christianity ; so true is it, that 
it brought ' peace on earth, and good will towards 
men. 

The new comers are generally subject to much 
sickness, which was the case of those whose arrival is 
mentkmed above : 

" But,*' adds Mr. During, " the evidence 1 have 
daily of the care they everywhere receive, makes my 
heart rejoice; because it is an irresistible argument 
for the powerful effect of the Gospel, even upon the 
heart of the rudest barbarian on this continent. 

** But this is not all : the anxiety for temporal wel- 
bre is with niany connected with spiritual also. Before 
I was able sufficiently to clothe the new comers, I saw 
them actually brought to church, morning and evening, 
clad in the habiliments of their protectors." 

An American officer visited the colony of Sierra 
Leone in 1820, and gives the following brief testimony 
in its &vour. 

** During our stay at> Sierra Leone, the European 
gendemen resident there treated us with the utmost 
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respect, striving who should be most forward in atten<- 
tion and hospitality. A party was formed by those 
gentlemen to shew our officers the iuterior settlements; 
and from their report, on their return, I learned the 
extent of the colony, and the benevolent philanthropy 
of the British nation, in alleviating the miseries of the 
oppressed and ignorant Africans. Thonsands of cap- 
tured Africans have been landed on the settlement bv 
the British ships of war. On their arrival, those of a 
proper age are named, and sent to the adjacent vil- 
lages. A house and lot is appointed to each family, 
and they are supported one year by government, at 
the expiration of which they are obliged to maintain 
themselves. The captured children are also sent to the 
villages, where they remain at school until they are 
married, which is at a very early age. At the head of 
each village is a missionary, who receives his annual 
support from the government." 

To produce all these gratifying results, it may be 
readily imagined much attention, labour, perseverance, 
and experiment must have been passed. 

The system of apprenticing the captured children 
among the colonists was pursued for a time, but the 
numbers soon made its continuance impracticable. 
It was given up in 1812 ; and, with few exceptions, 
the boys have since settled in the mountains with 
their countrymen, and the girls have been kept at 
school. 

As to the captured negroes who have been placed in 
farms of their own, and therefore may be considered 
as incorporated into the colony, it must be acknow- 
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dged that much time was requisite to adopt a system 
litable to them. For the first two years after the 
issing of the Abolition, great irregularity marked the 
lanagei^ent of this portion of the Sierra Leone popu- 
Ltion ; and a general laxity of practice was permitted, 
holly inconsistent with wholesome obedience and pro* 
ressiye improvement, the great ends of the institution. 
>f course, when a more efficient system was adopted, 
lore frequent punishments for a time were necessary, 
itill, however, it would appear, that after the disorders 
lluded to had been repressed, and due subordination 
lad been established, the captured negro^ neither 
committed so many crimes, nor were punished so often, 
18 an equal number of the other classes of the com- 
nunity ; and at all times they have enjoyed the same 
aws, privileges, and protection, were tried with the 
ame forms, and punished in the same manner as the 
)tker colonists, 

A number of negroes having been placed in Leicester 
Mlountain, about three miles from Free Town, were 
lirected by Governor Columbine to cultivate the land 
iround them, and to consider it as their own property. 
Fools and seed were given them ; and as they had no 
[nean3 at first to provide for themselves, they had ra- 
tions allowed them, till the produce of their lands 
should come to maturity ; and, to supply them with a 
little ' money for other purposes, one third of their 
number was constantly employed in tur^ by the go- 
Yemor in the works of the colony. 

Their, industry and progressive improvement were 
toon evident. In a few months the brushwood^ in 
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which they were at first completely enveloped, was 
cleared away; and their temporary huts converted 
into a neat village, surround^ vnth a large, open 
space, covered with com and cassada, and as mttch 
exposed to the sea breeze as Free Town itself. As they 
enjoyed a much cooler and finer air, and the wood had 
been completely cleared around them, the inhabitants 
of Leicester became remarkable for their strong healthy 
looks and active habits. 

Such of the men who were at first unmarried, soon 
obtained wives of their own country from the prizes 
that arrived. 

Both men and women might be seen in Free Towiif 
with wood and other things for sale, as early as six 
o'clock in the morning; and after transacting thar 
business, they returned home to breakfast, before the 
commencement of the labours of the day in the corn 
and cassada field. In a short time the colony was 
completely supplied with cassada and fuel from Lei- 
cester. To this location succeeded many on a similar 
plan, and with equally happy results. 

These people in general set to work with considerable 
spirit ; cleared a great part of their lands, built houses 
on their own lots, and soon had sufficient crops of rice, 
com, and cassada to support themselves ; and as they 
spent very little or none of their money in the purchase 
of spirituous liquors, their houses became more com- 
fortable than those even of many of the settlers, and 
they themselves highly respectable. The succeeding 
governor, Maxwell, proceeded upon a liberal plan 
respecting the captured negroes. He increased their 
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rations, supplied them with more seed, and a greater 
quantity of tools than formerly, and began the system 
of clothing them, even from the first, in the same man* 
ner as the other colonists, ordering clothes for them 
from England on his own responsibility. 

The benevolent cannot but reflect with great satis- 
&ction upon the improvement generally of this hitherto 
degraded people, both in civilization and the arts of 
social life. 

We are assured by numberless eye-witnesses, that it 
could not have been believed possible, prior to expe- 
rience, that the wretched creatures drawn from the 
holds of the slave ships, and relieved from their fetters 
and from the lowest extremity of degradation and 
misery, should, in the course of a few months, become 
so comfortable and so useful. In regard to the female 
youth, in particular, it may be interesting to observe, 
that from the first it was a rule never to allow even the 
youngest girl to be apprenticed in a family where there 
was no female. When it was found that more gitls 
arrived in the colony than could be apprenticed to 
proper persons, and, indeed, that some of them already 
placed out did not experience proper treatment and 
instruction from their masters and mistresses, a girls* 
school was formed, to which they were all sent, with a 
view to their acquiring habits and arts which might be 
useful to them in after life. Till the end of the year 
1812 this school was but small; but about that period 
a number of Congo girls were brought from leeward 
and added to it ; and since that time it has been gra- 
dually increasing. Truth obliges us to add, that not- 
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withstanding all these precautions, some of the female 
captured negroes have conducted themselves ill. This, 
however, will not surprise, although it may awaken the 
regret of, those who are conversant with human nature, 
especially as it exists in Africa. 

It must afford the friends of Africa the purest plea- 
sure, however, to he assured that the colony of Sierra 
Leone has prospered heyond their sanguine hopes. 
The present comfort and future welfare of it are equally 
studied hy the appointed authorities. The captured 
negroes are treated hy the government in the Idndest 
and most liberal manner. Those appointed to watch 
over them have carefully attended to their interests, 
temporal and eternal, and protected them from injury ; 
and that these poor objects of British philanthropy 
appear to be as happy, and as comfortably situated, and 
are as likely to rise to prosperity s^nd respectability, as 
any class of persons in it.* 



Wisdom and goodness are twin born ; one heart 

Must hold both sisters, never seen apart. 

So then, as darkness overspread the deep 

Ere nature rose from her eternal sleep. 

And this delightful earth, and that fair sky 

Rose out of nothing, call'd by the Most High ; 

By such a change thy darkness is made light. 

Thy chaos order, and thy weakness might ; 

And He, whose power mere nullity obeys. 

Who found thee nothing, formed thee for His praise. 

__ * Note F. Appendix. 
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To praise Him, is to serve Him; and fulfil, 
Doing and suflfering. His unquestioned will ; 
To learn in God's own school the Christian part, 
And bind the task assigned thee to thine heart. 
Happy the man there seeking, and there found ; 
Happy the country where such men abound. 

COWPER. 



OBITUARY OF ANDREW NICOLL, Esq. 

OSPVTT IirSPKCTOR OF HOSPITALS, AND CHIKF MEDICAL OPPIC£Jl OS 

TBX OOAfT OP AFRICA, WHO DBCBA8KD AT ACCRA, APRIL S7, 18SS, 

ON BOARD HIS MAJESTY'S SHIP CTRENE. 



When the highly gifted, the useful, and the per- 
severing are removed by death from their earthly 
scene of action, leaving a blank in the society they so 
greatly a(}orned, we are too apt to forget that they, 
humanly speaking, ' being perfect in a short time, 
fulfilled a long time,' and that, ^ though the righteous 
be prevented by death, yet shall they be at rest.' 

Perhaps these mournful feelings were never more 
justly excited than by the announcement of the der 
cease of Dr. Nicoll, to the exercise of whos^ talent 
the colony of Sierra Leone owes so much. 

Dr. Nicoll was ordered thither merely to superintend 
the medical staff of the colony ; but the energy of his 
mind soon led him to suggest plans for the improve- 
ment of the settlement, which raised him to an im- 
port^t situation in its goyernment, and which will 
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long embalm his virtues in the memory and afiectiotu 
of every one interested in the happiness of Africa. 
He was the son of David Nicoll, a creditable fknaa 
at Leggie, near St. AndreVs, Fifeshire ; received the 
rudiments of his education in the school of his native 
parish, and prosecuted his classical studies at Edin- 
burghy where he entered himself a student of humanity 
and medicine in 1 807 ; graduated 1810 ; and was almost 
immediately afterwards appointed assistant surgeon to 
the 80th regiment, on the Madras establishment, where 
he joined it the following year. It was on this stage 
that he first displayed his professional talents, both in 
his care of the regiment to which he was attached^ 
which soon devolved entirely upon him owing to the 
ill health of the surgeon, and also as an acute and 
accurate observer of the efiects of climate and situation 
on the animal economy. 

The result of his observations was contained in a 
memoiial on liver disease and jungle fever, presented 
to the medical board of Madras, in 1817. 

The high estimation in which he was held by that 
board was acknowledged in a public communication 
addressed to him on his leaving India, stating the re- 
gret of the members, that one so well-calculated to 
investigate and throw light upon Indian diseases, 
should be withdrawn from the scene of inquiry. The 
constant attention of Dr. NicoU to the sufferii^ of 
the sick soldier, led him to suggest many things for 
his comfort ; and, amongst others, to invent an excel- 
lent cheap vapour bath, which has been found of the 
greatest utility in the treatment of many diseases, par- 
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icularly in chronic rheumatism, a malady from which 
oldiera suffer severely on returning home from warm 
slimates. Soon after his. return to England^ Dr. Nicoll 
Lefk the 84)th regiment, carrying with him i;he sincere 
reg^ts and good wishes of his brother officers, to 
whom his open, affable, obliging, and gentlemanly 
deportment had greatly endeared him. He continued 
nearly a year officially unemployed, but fully occupied 
in acquiring a knowledge of mineralogy, botany, and 
natural histoiy, in order to qualify him for any situation 
abroad to which he might be appointed. 

His talents and industry did not remain long unob" 
served by the discriminating eye of Sir James MacQre- 
gor, the Director-General, who, conceiving that he was 
well-adapted to prove useful in a quarter of the globe 
which had excited much public attention, and that he 
was prepared to withstand the effects of a tropical 
climate by his previous residence in India, appointed 
him to the situation of principal medical officer at 
Sierra Leone, where he arrived in December 1818. 

Tlie impulse which the energy, the activity, and the 
industry of Dr. Nicoll produced in the medical de- 
partment over which he presided in Africa, was soon 
most Cimspicuous. The junior medical officers, who 
had previously merely attended to their duties of visit- 
ing and prescribing for the sick, were roused to dii^ect 
their attention not only to the effects of climate on the 
constitution of the troops, but to the topography of 
the places where they were stationed; to cultivate a 
knowledge of mineralogy and botany ; and to collect 
and preserve objects of natural history ; and to kee^j 
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regular meteorological tables. Quarterly reports were 
demanded from each establishment on the coast; and 
these, bebg embodied by Dr. Nicoll in general half- 
yearly reports, were sent home : a mass of information 
has been thus obtained, of great importance to the 
health of our sailors and soldiers who in future may be 
destined to serve on a coast so uncongenial to the 
constitution of Europeans as that of Africa. How well 
the expectations formed of him were answered, may be 
seen by the account given of him by Sir George 
Collier.* With this happy constitution of mind, and 
energetic disposition, Dr. Nicoll could not long remain 
a passive spectator of the public transactions con- 
nected with the colony, nor indifferent to the welfere 
and progress of civilization in Africa, and the ameliora- 
tion of the depressed condition of her sable children.— 
^^ Nihil humani a nie alienum puto" was the guiding 
principle of his life ; and he soon adopted such mea- 
sures, as well as contributed largely, towards render- 
ing a station, which was formerly not unjustly regarded 
as a mere place of banishment, and the certain grave 
of our countrymen, superior in many respects to the 
majority of our colonies, by opening a wide tield of 
interesting research in natural history, by io^roving 
the character of its limited society, and by his statis- 
tical regulations rendering the climate more salubrious, 
and under ordinary circumstances certainly less fatal 
to British life. But his exertions were not limited to 
Sierra Leone. He courted the acquaintance of every 

» Seep. 192. 
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(tranger who had visited, and every native who came 
xom the interior of Africa ; and, had he lived longer, 
many of the difficulties which have opposed the efforts 
of Europeams.to penetrate into that mysterious country 
would have been removed. . . 

•* Wherever you turn your eye," writes an individual, 
who was an eye-witness of the activity and labours of 
this excellent man,' '' to any improvements, to any 
advancement of civilization at Sierra L^one ; if you 
observe a good road, a handsome bridge, an elegant 
essay in the gazette, a correct and full almanac; if 
yon notice a valuable collection of specimens of the 
productions of Africa ; Dr. NicoU was the projector — 
the' architect — the author — the collector ! " The loss 
of such a man is incalculable : alas ! perhaps we must 
say, irreparable ! His hospitality too, if it impoverished 
him, threw a lustre upon Sierra Leone, which en- 
livened to many a stranger the monotony of an African 
life. His society was the chief delight of the place ; 
and it is not to be wondered at, that he was sought 
after by every enlightened visitor, or by every pjasB who 
sought improvement. He has died poor ; but he was 
a public character, and his private losses, arising from 
munificence, if not to be indemnified, ought not to be 
placed amongst his faults. 

With great liveliness of disposition, and a natural 
talent for satire, his conversation was embellished by 
wit and pithy remark ; yet he was mild, amiable, and 
modest ; and was endowed with sdl those kindly affec- 
tions which attract others to their possessor, cement 
friendships, and form the charm of society. His dis«- 
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respect, striviDg who should be most forward in atten« 
tion and hospitality. A party was formed by those 
gentlemen to shew our officers the interior vettlemeiits; 
and from their report, on their return, I learned tbe 
extent of the colony, and the benevolent philanthropy 
of the British nation, in alleviating the miseries of the 
oppressed and ignorant Africans. Thousands of cap- 
tured Africans have been landed on the settlement bv 
the British ships of war. On their arrival, those of a 
proper age are named, and sent to the adjacent vil- 
lages. A house and lot is appointed to each femily, 
and they are supported one year by government, at 
the expiration of which they are obliged to maintain 
themselves. The captured children are also sent to the 
villages, where they remain at school until they are 
married, which is at a very early age. At the head of 
each village is a missionary, who receives his annual 
support from the government." 

To produce all these gratifying results, it may be 
readily imagined much attention, labour, perseverance, 
and experiment must have been passed. 

The system of apprenticing the captured children 
among the colonists was pursued for a time, but the 
numbers soon made its continuance impracticable. 
It was given up in 1812; and, with few exceptions, 
the boys have since settled in the mountains with 
their countrymen, and the girls have been kept at 
school. 

As to the captured negroes who have b^n placed iu 
farms of their own, and therefore may be considered 
as incorporated into the co\oti>3, it tQL>i%t be acknow- 
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of artillery. I anticipated somethmg wrong. There 
aeemed a cold indifference in the shaking of hands 
among old friends; and when I had gone through the 
ceremony I thought some one was wanting : the party 
was incomplete ; but my doubts were at an end when 

W , aid*de-camp to Sir Charles, turned to me and 

said, * We have lost poor NicoU ; all would have been 
well if he had but been spared ! * Sir Charles was 
deeply affected by his deceatie, and the more so as the 
danger was all along concealed from him. Sir Charles 
had lost in Dr. NicoU his right hand, his adviser, his 
confidential friend,, his companion in all his toils and 
pleasures ; and life must appear a blank to him after 
such a separation. Our departed friend supported his 
spirits to the last moment of his life. He fell a sacri- 
fice to a sense of duty ; for if, instead of accompanying 
Sir Charles to Cape Coast, he had returned to England 
from Sierra Leone in November last, his valuable life 
woold probably have been spared some years. So 
useful was he however to our worthy governor, that it 
is not woiiderful that he should have persuaded him to 
nemain on the coast By doing this our lamented 
Ariend has verified your prophecy, * that he would stay 
until it was too late to return.' His friends, his coun- 
try, will ever have reason to lament his compliancy of 
disposition on this occasion; yet the thought that he 
was in thd line of his duty, must soften regret, as it 
doubtless soothed the last moments of him we moum/^ 

'^ Dulce et decorum ei^ pro patris mori ! " 
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A CURSORY DESCRIPTION 

OF BRITISH AUB OTHER FORTS ON THE GOLD AlU) WINDWAXp 

COASTS OF AFRICA. 

FROM THK BXP0RT8 OP COMMODORB SIR O. COLLIER, ITC. 



•Let flreedonk spread. 



And let it circulate throvgh erery ▼ein 

Of all yqar empire ; that wbere Britain's power 

Is felt, mankind may feel lier mercy too." 



Fort Apollonia is situated on the western boundary 
of the company's settlements, and is one of the smallest 
upon the coast ; and so ill appointed, that the colours 
of his Majesty are constantly subject to insult from the 
native chief. The walls of the fort are extremely low, 
and the guns so indifferent as to be useless ; at least 
after one discharge they would be quite unfitted for a 
second, independently of the gun carriages being so 
defective. The garrison consists only of the governor^ 
and a gentleman exercising the functions of an aid-de- 
camp and secretary, and half a dozen native servants, 
a force too insignificant even to be respected by the 
natives. The king of Apollonia is one of the most 
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ignorant and insolent of the chiefs upon the coast ; 
it is asserted that^ presuming on his knowledge ofi. the 
gOTernbr*s incapacity to resist his demands^ he is in 
the practice not only of using insulting language to 
him, but even of insisting upon having his want sup- 
plied on every occasion. Formerly the Gold Coast 
trade was respectable, but of late it has fallen off con- 
siderably : nor is that of Ivory of any great extent. 
And as the king is supplied with goods at the invoice 
prices, his portion of the trade almost ruins the little 
which is left to the two Europeans within the fort. 
The landing on the beach is extremely dangerous, the 
siurf frequently preventing all communication with ships 
in the offisg for many successive days ; and the diffi- 
culty and expence in procuring canoes must be consi- 
derable, a? one of them cannot be launched through 
the sarf without the assistance of one third of the 
native inhabitants of the town. 
. Fort Apollonia viras originally established in the 
hope that it might lead to an advantageous communi- 
cation with the interior, to windward of Axim. Fort 
Axim being the most western Dutch settlement upon 
the Gold Coast. The nature of the trade at Axim is 
similar to Apollonia, though the slave trade was cer- 
tainly connived at by the late governor, who has been 
removed. 

From' Apollonia the next British fort is Dix Cove. 
The situation of this fort is more desirable than any 
other of the small forts upon the Gold Coast. The 
Cove is valuable as a port to merchant craft, and the 
landing being more convenient than any other point 
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(except the Dutch fort of Elmina) makes the foit|[ 
of Dix Cove of consideration^ and connected with re- 
ference to its ready communication with the iatm, 
it is very desirable. 

Independently of this, Dix Cove is almost the oilj 
point on the coast whence timber and lime can be pio- 
cured ; and if all other objects were unimportant^ this 
alone makes the Fort of Dix Cove worthy of attention, 
to preserve and improve it. The garrison at present 
is not much superior to that of ApoUonia. The arti- 
cles of timber and lime are of the first importance to 
our other settlements, particularly Cape Coast Castk. 
The Forts of Secondee and Gommenda, are situated 
between Dix Cove and the Dutch Fort of Elmina* 
They are small, and, as military points, like most of the 
others on this coast, ill-constructed, badly kept, and 
worse garrisoned ; they are capable but of little de- 
fence, if the Ashantee army advance from the interior, 
as their chief threatens to do. If there be any trade 
at present, it is not worthy of notice : and as to poli- 
tical importance, Commenda is more likely to embroil 
the country in a war than protect the natives, or support 
the honour or credit of the English. The abandonment 
of both of these Forts would be rather desirable than 
otherwise. Formerly their greatest utility appears to 
have been the ready communication they afforded to 
each other in case of attack. 

The Dutch Fort of Elmina is one of the best main- 
tained on the line of coast ; and since the death of the 
Dutch governor^general, the miserable and short- 
sighted policy of that officer appears to have subsided. 
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■ General Dahdaels, it was believed, had engaged to 
furnish the Ashantees with every possible aid and as* 
ttststnce, short of entering npon an (^n alliance with 
the murderous chieftian of that country:, against the 
Cape Coast and Fantee people^ The Fort of Elmina 
is kept in excellent order, and is one of the very 
stfongest along the whole line of coast The guns are 
of the largest calibre, and many are of brass. The 
small hiurbour is capable of receiving sloops and small 
craft, and a river enables the boats to land without 
beaching. 

Continuing the tract along the coast we arrive at the 
Presidency of Cape Coast Castle* Much has been 
done by^vernor Hope Smith, to recover the Fort 
from the decay 4nto which, for years past, it had been 
gradually declining ; but more is still necessary to be 
done. The Fort appears originally to have been badly 
planned ; and the number of houses in the town, which 
almost touch its walls, offer such strong positions to 
a persevering enemy, that if it was to be attacked, 
great troid)le, difficulty, and hazard, must attend the 
besieged. The walls of the Fort next the sea are in 
excellent condition, and are crowned by a line of guns 
of various calibre. The masonry of the western angle 
is inferior in strength to that of the other parts, and 
the walls are bad, so as to render it doubtful if they 
are capable of induring a concussion from the explo- 
sion of gunpowder fired near the foundation (a mode 
of attack not unlikely to be adopted). Two guns sweep 
the western beach ; but, being high, much of their 
effect would be lost. On the north side, and fronting 
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the town, it is imposiible to itnagine any thing con- 
trived with less judgment as a defensive post^ and the 
guns here are generally bad, the carriages falling to 
pieces. Towards the eastern beach the greatest strengdi 
of the Fort exists, and it is very probable that in case 
of attack, that the ignorance of the natives would in- 
duce an approach by the beach. In naming the state 
of the guns, we do not allude to those with iron car- 
riages, which are in repair. The interior of the Fort 
is well arranged ; and the chisel being in a state of 
progress, proves the governor not to have been inatteo- 
tire to what has been so long required. A great part 
of the interioii of the Fort is liued with store houses, 
and these are overrun with rats, white ants,* and other 
vermin. The remaining buildings are occupied by the 
governor and gentlemen composing the African com- 
pany's servants, who all hold military commissions in 
the African Corps, and many of them are well-informed 
sensible men. The high state of order and discipline 
evident in this little garrison, proves satisfactorily, that 
although engaged in mercantile pursuits, every one 
appears sensible of the advantages of strict order and 
undeviating regularity. Each civil and military o£Bcer 
must have a sort of store, because he is paid by the 
Company in the manufactures of England, But there 
are not any shops, and every person has recourse to 
his lead, iron, or other goods, as so much ready money. 
Gold dust is generally taken in barter. Though the 
difficulty attending this mode of exchange is very great, 

* Note G. Api^udix* 
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y^t» it must be submitted to by any persons residing 
-«t Cape Coast Castle y whether in the service of his 
•Hipyesty or not. 

This naturally creates a desire to trade, and hence 
the charge against .all residents at Cape Coast, of 
« being, petty shopkeepers/' The garrison of about 
onehundred men, is in an excellent state of equipment 
and . discipline, as any tropical troops existing. The 
men are r^ularly paid, clothed and fed, and are much 
attached to the service. The superiors are Europeans, 
the inferiors, natives. The garrison is constantly pa- 
raded, and perform their evolutions eqiial to the best 
native troops ; added to this, many are artificers, and 
when off duty, they are employed at their several trades 
within the walls of the Fort. The African company's 
senrftnts are in some few instances served by slaves, 
purchased or procured before the period of the abolition ; 
but it may safely be a£Eirmed, and it is due to the go- 
vernor and council of Cape Coast Castle to affirm, that 
the traffic in slaves haji been most completely abolished 
wherever -the Britisltflag is flying on that coast; and 
that the governor and chief, so far from conniving at its 
continuance, holds it in as much detestation as the 
most Uberal-minded persons in England., . 

The dissatisfied in Africa, as in other quarters of the 
globe, scruple not to calumniate their superiors without 
ground. It is much easier to chsurge with wrong, than 
to prove it has been committed. The few slaves that 
remain at Cape Coasijt Castle, are so well treated, that 
it is hot possible to distinguish them from servants 
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htred rrom abmiz die oanvcs; aor dodiermppeirtiif 
they would chan^ eiiAer nimri 1 1 or sxma^oa if diey 
couid. 

The arraoranenG in the intehor of Cape Coast 
Cidtle, are very weil adapced ibr the statioa nd 
Climate. It appears to have been in mnwmplatiDO to 
eatabiisii a naval aad miiitarr depot tlman, for the 
u«e of his. majesty's cniiKrs. For a temponrf 
paqpose it aiieht pecfaape possMy answer; y^ it b 
a matter of doofat if it woold ; for a considerable diffi- 
culty, ezpence and loss of stores and pfOYiskms, must 
on account of the tremendoos sarf, attend the tranihip- 
ment of those articles. Indeed, daring te period of 
the rains, also in that of fogs, and not aaliequently 
during the prevalence of the harmattans, the surf aioDg 
the whole line of the Gold Coast interupts the commu- 
nication of canoes for days together; and in truth, at 
ail other times, except particular hours of the day, the 
surf is dangerous, and canoes are frequently upset, 
however lightly laden. 

In no country do naval stores so soon decay as in 
warehouses situate on the coast of Africa. The damps 
are so extraordinary, and so very penetrating, and the 
exhalations from the earth are so powerful and contin- 
ual, that nothing can resist their destructive effect; so 
that annual supplies by ships will be necessary, and 
the former stores in charge should be exchanged, if not, 
removed to the Cape or St Helena before the corn- 
men cement of the second season. Fresh water at 
Cape Coast is scarce, and preserved in tanks after the 
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ftrtt and second rains. It is also liable from the con- 
struction of the tanks to receive soil from the Fort. 
This circumstance may be considered as one cause of 
the waters so eariy affecting the constitution of Euro* 
jjgmitn and producing so much illness as it does. 

. In referring to the defences still necessary to place 
,Ca|^ Coast Castle above any threatening native power^ 
t|ia same distinguished officer remarks — 

It is: necessary to observe that several buildings 
already erected, and others still building, having walls 
proof against small artillery and musketry, offer an 
advantageous post to an enemy ; and these are so close 
upob the castle as to command its walls, and expose 
the embrasures of the castle to musketry. The walls 
bebig also in some places liable to escalade, it would 
bejdesirable to have two or three traverses thrown up 
on them, which, in case pf successful attack by escalade 
from any part of the Ashantee army or other native 
troops, would vprove of infinite service to those within; 
foi unless the Fort has- this outward defence, an enemy 
once in the parapet,.resbtance from within must cease. 
To the south-east of the principal entrance into the 
castle, and immediately over the town of Cape Coast, 
ii.a .GOBiniaiidmg eminence, jnost favorably situated for 
a3Bmali.]nartello tower, which, having' a guift- or carro- 
nade mounted on. its. top, would effectually protect the 
town: .aiid;.|yrincipal approaches to the castle. This 
bnflf^g should have a tank below or iron tanks within. 
A east iron gallery above, to secure from the destruc- 
tive effects of the white ants ; for this vermin of Cape 
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Gpast Castle are numerous^ and quickly fata), not only 
tQ ships and goods, but to ships receiving packages or 
bpapd»* 

The great progress among the Ashantee nation in 
military knowledge, and their extraordinary restless 
disposition and fondness for war, makes them a much 
more formidable enemy than when they attacked the 
British fort of Annamaboe some years back; and 
though it may be a day very distant ere such an 
enemy as the Ashantee will presume to attack forts, 
constructed and defended as Cape Coast Castle is; 
yet even an Ashantee force should not be held too 
lightly in estimation, for the day may arrive when 
least looked for. 

The Ashantee army is numerous beyond belief ; and 
though quite an irregular mass, yet more than sixty 
thousand can be collected; acquainted with the use of 
fire arms, ready to sacrifice their lives to the nod or 
caprice of their chief or king, who is known to be 
savage and cruel in the extreme, and of the most 
obstinate and determined temper. At a palaver, or 
conference, between the heads of the British at Cape 
Coast Castle, the native chiefs of the town, and the 
Accra, and other chief captains from Coomassie, (the 
capital of Ashantee,) '^ at which," says the Commodore, 
** by the request of Governor Smith, I was present, the 
most determined and inflexible obstinacy was observed 
by the representative of Ashantee ; and the haughty 
manner in which they broke up the palaver, impressed 

* Note F, Appendix. 
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me with the coQviction that the meAace of war would 
prove something more serious than a mere threat/' 
Some information respecting the origin of this dispute 
may shew us the disposition of a people, scarcely known 
in this country, till lately, except by name. 

The dominions of the king of Ashantee, or Asiantee, 
are of very considerable extent ; and though the popu- 
lation is great, yet it bears no proportion to the extent 
of country. Ever since the affair of Annamaboe, the . 
king has had a strong desire to connect his dominions 
with. the shores of the sea of Guinea; and since the 
partial revival of the slave trade, this desire has aug- 
mented, with a secret hope that the assistance pro- 
mised by the late Dutch governor of Elmiua,. would 
enable him to enter on the slave trade without fear 
from the British ; or, if opposed, that by the superior 
number of his forces he might compiel them to decline 
resistance to his views. To fulfil this wish, he con- 
sidered it only remained to obtain a proper supply for 
the market, and secure a position on the sea shore. 
The subjects of his neighbour, the king of Buncatoo, 
in all probability appeared the most ready means of 
supplying him with slaves, and an excuse for war was 
not long wanting. The extent or line of the Buncatoo 
country is not at all understood or determined; all 
that is knqwn, is, that it is situated to the north and 
west of Ashantee. It is, however, well understood 
and ascertained, that nearly all the gold brought to 
the coast by the Ashantees is collected in the Buncatoo 
country. Indeed, it is said, that the stool upon which 
the chiefs of this part of Africa are seated when in 
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State, was of solid gold. Its splendour and value was \ 
stated as every way superior to that used by the Ashan- 
tee chief, which is represented as being formed of the 
common wood of the country, cased over with golden 
plates.* Azzay, the king of Ashantee, having been 
told of this circumstance, demanded this great mark of 
African royalty from him, either as tribute or a present. 
The king of Buncatoo is represented as having been an 
extremely mild and equitable ruler ; of boffensive dis- 
position and manners ; and his people numerous, peace- 
able, and unoffending, little accustomed to war, and 
less with the use of fire arms ; bows and arrows being 
their general offensive weapons, a rude tomahawk theii 
only defensive one. 

King Azzay, as before stated, was the direct reverse; 
and his people also delighted in war, a large part of 
the population being well acquainted with fire arms, 
from having been great providers for the slave market. 

The Ashantee messenger, an Accra, (or cousin by 
election of the king,) having made his demand, and 
stated that the most powerful king in Africa, his sove- 
reign, demanded the richest stool, that being the 
emblem and seat of royalty ; the Buncatoo replied, 
' If it was his master's wish to have one, he might by 
purchase obtain such an one, or even more rich ; but 
that his honour, and his respect to his ancestors pre- 
vented his compliance with the present demand.' As 
the Ashantee had received positive instructions to ob- 
tain the object of Azzay's desires, and knowing that 

* Note U. Appendix. 
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his head wouM b$ the forfeit if he did not succeed, he 
had no alternative but to exercise his political talents; 
and what he could not obtain by treaty, he succeeded 
in gaining by deceit aikid ti^eachery^ Not that the care 
of life, among the Ashantees.is remarkable, on the con- 
trary it is Imown to be trifling, as they meet death in 
the service of their chief with a fortitude- and heroism 
truly surprising ; but a disgraceful death has its terrors, 
even among these barbarians. The stool thus obtuned 
was. said to have been sought for and recovered by the 
quted of Buncatoo, even aftw its arrival at Coomassie; 
and at her instigation preparations wefe made for war, 
which were anticipated by Axaay, who informed her by 
meiseiiger, if war was her wish, he would save her the 
trouble of a tiresome march, and transport himself and 
army to Buncatoo without loss of time. The issue of 
thiK war was considered a long time doubtful; and the 
total silence of the Ashantees from Coomassie as to 
Victory, induced the Gape CoMt people to believe 
that diey had been defeated by the queen of Buncatoo ; 
and in their joy upon this occasion, king Agary of 
Cape Coast is said to have offered insult to some of 
the Ashantees trading or passing through the Fantee 
country. From Cape Coast Castle a messenger had 
been dispatched with the intelligence to the king, that 
a gentleman deputed by the government of England 
as consul to the c&^pitaA of Ashantee, had arrived with 
ipresenta from the African Company. 
.; In the meantime,. while all was doubt and ttncer*- 
tdxatj at Cape Coast Castle, and a variety of rumours 
lurevailed <tf the total defisat of the Adumtees, tMr of 
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their failure against the Buncatoo^, the goyemor*s 
messenger returned^ from Coomassiey followed by an 
Accra, who came to demand reparation for the injo- 
rious reports circulated at Cape Coast. 

This messenger made known the result of the Bon- 
catoo -war ; by which it appeared that the king bad 
been taken prisoner by Azzay, and his country sub- 
dued ; the people enslaved, or put to death, according 
to their ages, or probable value as slaves; while many 
were retained to grace the triumphal entry of the con- 
queror into Coomassie, or to add to the number of 
liuman sacrifices on that occasion. 

In consequence of this let palaver was held at Cape 
Coast Castle, which was broken up in the abrupt 
manner already related, the terms for maintaining 
peace being not only extravagant, but a very large 
tribute was demanded in gunpowder, muskets, and 
brandy; and for some other imaginary insult, the 
jaw bone of the king of Cape Coa^t was required. 
This of itself would prove conquest to be the only 
object of the king of Ashantee. 



Ceremonial of Mr. Bowditch's introduction to the 
king of the Ashantees. 

The mission took its rise from the repeated invasions 
of the Ashantees on the Fantees, our neighbours and 
friends, at the Presidency of Cape Coast ; and in the 
course of the wars, in which they nearly extirpated 
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their miserable adversaries, they not only threatened, 
but attacked our forts. 

After this it was deemed expedient to send an em* 
bassy to Coomassie, the capital and seat of government, 
and containing 100,000 souls, in order to negociate a 
treaty of alliance witli a monarch so dangerous and 
potent as Sai Tootoo Quamina, king of the Ashantees. 
Presents, &c. being prepared, Mr. James, Mr. Bow- 
ditch, Mr. Tedlie, and Mr. Hutchinson were despatched 
on this conciliatory errand, under the guidance of an 
Ashantee, named Quamina. 

They left Cape Coast on the 22nd April, 1817, and 
proceeding by Annamaboe, struck ' into the bush,' 
or forests, for the interior. They crossed many streams 
and swamps, and appear to have journeyed along a 
path cut through an otherwise impervious wood. 

** We entered Coomassie," says Mr. Bowditch, " at 
two o'clock on the 19th May, passing under a fetish 
or sacrifice of a dead sheep, wrapped up in red silk, 
and suspended between two lofty poles. Upwards of 
5,000 people, the greater part warriors, met us with 
awful bursts of martial music, discordant only in its 
mixture; for horns, drums, rattles, and gong-gongs 
were all exercised with a zeal bordering on frenzy, to 
subdue us by a first impression. When we reached 
the palace, about half a mile from the place where we 
entered, w^e were again halted, and an open file was 
made, through which the bearers were passed to depo- 
sit the presents and baggage in the house assigned to 
us* We were then squeezed at the funeral pace up a 
long street to an open-fronted house, where we were 
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desired by a royal messenger to wait a further invitation i 
from tbe king. Here our attention was forced from I 
our astonishment at the crowd to a most faihuman 1 
spectacle, which was paraded before us for some « 
minutes. It was a man they were torm^iting preyioos 
to sacrifice: his hands ¥^re pinioned behind him; a 
knife waa passed through his cheeks, to which his lips 
were noosed like a figure of 8 ; one ear was cut off 
and carried before him, the other hung to his head by 
a small bit of skin ; there were several gashes in his 
back, and a knife was thrust under each shoulder 
blade; he was led with a cord passed through his 
nose by men ditegured by immense caps of shaggy 
black skins, and drums beat before him. ^ 

" The king, his tributaries, and captains, w^re re* 
splendent in the distance, surrounded by attendants 
of every description, fronted by a mass of warriors, 
which seemed to make our approach impervious. The 
sun was reflected with a glare, scarcely more support- 
able than the heat, from the massy gold ornaments 
which glistened in every direction. More than a hun- 
dred bands broke out at once on our arrival with the 
peculiar airs of their several chiefs ; the horns flou- 
rished their defiances, with the beating of innumerable 
drums and metal instruments, and then yielded for a 
while to the soft breathings of their long flutes, which 
were truly harmonious, and a pleasing instrument like 
a bagpipe without the drone was happily blended. 

" The king's messengers with gold breastplates made 
way for us, and we commenced our round, preceded 
by the canes and the English flag. We' stopped to 
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take the hand of every cabbceer, which, as their house- 
hold suites occupied several spaces in advance, delayed 
VLB long enough to distinguish some of the ornaments 
in th^ genaral blaze of splendour and ostentation. The 
caboceers, as did their superior captains and attend- 
ants, wore Ashantee clothes of extravagant price, from 
the costly foreign silks which had been unravelled to 
weave them in all the varieties of colour as well as 
pattern; they were of incredible size and weight, and 
thrown over the shoulder exactly as the Roman toga. 
A small, silk fillet' generally encircled their temples, 
and many gold necklaces, intricately wrought, sus- 
pended Moorish charms, dearly purchased, and in- 
closed in small square cases of gold, silver, and curious 
embrcHdery. Some wore necklaces reaching to the 
navel entirely of Accra beads; a band of gold and 
beads encircled the knee, from which several strings 
of the same depended; small circles of gold like 
guineas, rings, and casts of animals, were^trung round 
their ancles ; their sandals were of green, red, and de- 
licate white leather ; manillas, and rtide lumps of rock- 
gold bung from their left wrists, which were so heavily 
laden as to be supported on the heads of their hand- 
somest boys. Gold and silver pipes and canes dazzled 
the eye in every direction. Wolves' and rams' heads, 
as large as life, cast in gold, were suspended from their 
gold-handled swords, which were held around them in 
great numbers; the blades were shaped like round 
bills, the sheaths of leopard skin, or the shell of a fish, 
like shagreen. The war caps of eagles* feathers nod* 
ded in the rear, and lai^e fans of the wing feadiers of 
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the ostrich played round th^ dignitaries : immediately 
behind their chairs, which were of a black wood almost 
covered with inlays of ivory and gold embossment, 
stood their handsomest youths with corslets of leopard's 
skin, covered with gold cockle shells, and stuck full of 
small knives, sheathed in gold and silver, and the 
handles of blue agate: cartouch boxes of elephant's 
hide hung below ; a large sword was fixed behind the 
left shoulder ; and silk scarves and horses* tails, gene- 
rally white, streamed from the arms and waistcloth. 
Their long Danish muskets had broad lims of gold at 
small distance, and the stocks were ornamented with 
shells. Finely grown girls stood behind the seats of 
some with silver basins. Their stook of the most cu- 
rious carved work, and generally vrith two large bells 
attached to them, were conspicuously placed on the 
heads of favorites; and crowds of small boys were 
seated around flourishing elephant's tails curiously 
mounted. The warriors sat on the ground close to 
these ; their caps were of the skin of the pangoin and 
leopard, the tails hanging down behind their cartouch 
belts, composed of small gourds which hold the charges, 
and covered with leopard *s skin, were embossed with 
red shells, and small brass bells thickly hung to them. 
Iron chains and collars dignified the most daring, who 
were prouder of them than of gold ; their muskets had 
rests affixed of leopard's skin, and the locks a covering 
of the same ; the sides of their faces were curiously 
painted in long white streaks, and their arms also 
striped, having the appearance of armour. We were 
suddenly surprised by the sight of the Moors, who 
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afforded the first general diversity of dress ; they 
slowly raised their eyes from the ground as we passed, 
and with a most malignant scowl. 
- ** The prolonged flourishes of the horn, a deafening 
tumult of drums, and the fuller concert of the intervals, 
announced that we were approaching the king; we 
were already passing the principal officers of his house- 
hold, who were all surrounded by a retinue and splen- 
dour which indicated the importance of their offices. 
Among them, however, was the executioner, a man of 
immense size, who wore a massy gold hatcl\^t on his 
breast, and with the execution stool held before him 
imbrued in' blood. 

** A delay of some minutes, while we were severally 
permitted to kiss the king's hand, afforded us a perfect 
view of him. His deportment first excited my atten- 
tion, for native dignity in princes we may call barbarous 
was a novel spectacle. His manners were majestic 
yet courteous, and he did not allow his surprise to 
beguile him a moment of the composure of the mo- 
narch. He appeared to be about thirty-eight years of 
age, inclined to corpulence, and of a benevolent coun- 
tenance. He wore a fillet of aggry or Accra beads 
round his temples, a necklace of gold cockspur shells 
strung by their largest ends, and over his right shoul- 
der a red silk cord, suspending three saphies encased 
in gold. His bracelets were the richest mixture of 
beads and gold, and his fingers covered with rings. 
His cloth or lamber was of dark green silk. A pointed 
diadem was elegantly painted in white on his forehead, 
also a pattern resembling an epaulette on each shouL 
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der, and an ornament like a full-blown rose, one kif 
rising above another until it covered bis wbole breai^ 
His knee bands were of Accra beads, and bis ande 
strings of gold ornaments of the most delicate woik- 
manship. Small drums, sonkos, swords, stools, guBS, 
and birds clustered together. His sandals of a soft 
white leather, were embossed across the instep ha&d 
with small gold and silver cases of saphies. He was 
seated in a low chair, richly ornamented widi gold, 
and wore a pair of gold castanets on bis finger VfA 
thumb, which he clapped to enforce silence. 

*' We pursued our course through this blazing cicde, 
which afforded to the last a variety, excee<fing descrip- 
tion and memory; so many splendid novelties diverting 
the fatigue, heat, and pressure we were labouring 
under; we were almost exhausted, however, by the 
time we reached the end, when, instead of being con- 
ducted to our residence, we were desired to seat oui- 
selves under a tree at some distance, to receive the 
compliments of the whole in return. They dismounted 
as they arrived within thirty yards of us. Manner was 
as various as ornament; — some danced by with irre- 
sistible bufibonery, some with a gesture and carriage 
of defiance. The king's messengers, who were posted 
near us, with their long hair hanging in twists like a 
thrum mop, used little ceremony in hurrying by this 
transient procession, yet it was nearly eight o'clock 
before the king approached. He stopped to inquire 
our names a second time, and to wish us good night 
His address was mild and deliberate. He was followed 
by his aunts, sisters, and others of his family, with fine 
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gold chains round their necks. Numerous chiefs suc- 
ceeded^ and it was long heS(xe we were at liberty to 
retire. We agreed in estimating the number of war- 
riors at 30,000. We were conducted to a range of 
spacious but ruinous buildings, which required much 
rqpair to defend us from the wind and rain, which 
fieqaenUy ushered in the nights." 

• • " . . . ■ • 

Accra, the second settlement in rank of the African 
Cpmpimy's forts, is well worthy the attention of his 
Majiesty's government. 

Jn this neighbourhood slavery is still encouraged l^y 
those under the protection of the Dutch flag. Accra 
may be dividjed into British and Dutch; the flags of 
the two nations flying at each extremity of the town 
in* the respective forts : — the British, the avowed enemy 
of slav^erys the Dutch, as certainly the encouragers of 
it. The Biitish are at a conniderable expense in main- 
taining a fort in the most miserable condition; the 
Dutch ^e «at none, but still maintaining the same right 
to th^ir territorial acquisition. The Dutch flag appears 
amidst a heap of ruins^ being all it seems necessary to 
exhibit, the fort being literally in ruins ; yet the flag 
commands respect, and is made subservient to protect 
the worst practices. 

..The garrison of British Accra is next in respectability 
to Cape Coast. Castle; but its walls, its cannon, and 
gun carriiages require every thing. The Fort is very 
small, and in consequence df the war in the interior, 
the gold trade of Accra is nothing, and that in ivory 
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inconsiderable. Hence arises the little care and atten- 
tion psdd to the support of a place which demands, 
perhaps y quite as much as the Presidency; bat the 
stagnation of the gold trade promises to give rise to 
other pursuits. 

If due encouragement were given to the lawful en- 
terprises of the free merchant, agriculture and hus- 
bandry would flourish; grazing has already commenced; 
and it is to the spirited exertions of two individuals, 
unconnected with the company, that his Majesty's 
ships are enabled to obtain supplies and occasional 
refreshments, not procurable in any other part of the 
coast. The landing at Accra is, however, rather more 
dangerous than at Cape Coast Castle ; but a reef of 
rocks, extending a considerable distance into the sea, 
offers a more convenient foundation for a break-water 
or pier, than at Cape Coast itself. The fort is in a 
lamentable state of defence, and its condition altogether 
bad. The town is filthy, and yet the capabilities are 
great ; and as the native chiefs are under certain pay 
from the company, order and cleanliness might be 
restored, whenever it is the wish of the African com- 
pany. This settlement of Accra, of all others, appears 
to require the close attention of the company, not only 
in a commercial and military, but also in a moral 
point of view. No settlement can be much worse, and 
few upon the coast deserve more from government. 
The Dutch settlement should be entirely abandoned, 
or made over to the British, during the indifference of 
the Dutch to the abolition of the slave trade. The 
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Diadres of Accra are the most civilized of any on the 
Bea coast; a stranger may perceive much •difference 
between a Fantee and an Accra man« 

The native traders on the gold coast are, however^ 
in general, keen in making bargains, and conduct their 
business with ease, intelligence, and address, and are 
dexterous in taking an advantage where an opportunity 
is given them. Those who gain a livelihood by fishing, 
are a laborious people ; and as they are frequently 
employed by the British as canoe men and labourers, 
we have the means of judging of them ; — and surely it 
may be added, of gradually instructing and improving 
them, both by example and precept. Their employ- 
ment is profitable, for fish is readily purchased by the 
people, both inland and on the coast. Their nets, 
which are large and heavily laden with lead, are thrown 
by them with much dexterity. When, these men are 
employed by the British, as canoe men or labourers, 
they perform their duty with cheerfulness, and, if 
encouraged, will go through a vast deal of labour; 
but they must be treated with exactness and punctu- 
ality. When they call for any customary allowance, 
or for payment, they do not like to be put off. They 
expect that their labour will meet with its immediate 
reward, otherwise they become negligent and inatten- 
tive to the interest of their employer. They are much 
addicted to thieving, and, indeed, are very expert in 
the practice of it, particularly such small articles as 
they can easily conceal. Those men who follow an 
agricultural life, and who inhabit the inland parts, are 
found more uniformly well-behaved than the traders, 

M 
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or fishermeii; and, making allowaiKjes for their unciYi' 
liz^d sUtte^ they may he considered as a well'-meamog 
set of men ; they are free from all that low cunomg 
and artifice practised hy those who gain a lirelihood 
by a more frequent intercourse with the whites. They 
possess no small share of honesty, sincerity, and bene- 
volence, and are strangers to the corrupt and licentious 
conduct so apparent among the inhabitants of the 
water side, particularly among the Fan tees, who bear 
the most unfavourable character of any of the natives 
of the gold coast. 

The chief Danish settlement, Christianberg, on the 
gold coast, is close to Accra ; and its state and con- 
dition do credit to the officers at large. Its expenses 
are stated to be moderate, more so. than any upon the 
coast. 

Pampran, the last of the British forts, is scarcely 
more than a factory. Its garrison is as trifling as pos- 
sfble, and its expenses ought to be on the very lowest 
scale. The other British forts are now either in the 
hands of the native chiefs, or mouldering into decay. 
Whydah was the most important ; but its construc- 
tion and situation were alike inconvenient and useless. 
It is now under the dominion of the king of Dahomey. 
The good sense of the reigning chief promises to make 
amends for the wanton barbarity, cruelty, and deceit 
of the late king, who was deposed. The present chief 
has offered terms and proposals of intimacy and con- 
nection with the British, " which," adds Sir George 
Collier, '< in my humble opinion, ought to have been 
received and closed with; as more likely to open a 
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cdmnuaBication with Tombuctoo^ than either by the 
Senegal, the Gambia^ or the Congo.*' 

T)ie capital of Dahomey is about seventy mil^'from 
Whydah; and the protection of the present chiefs if 
properly sought, might prove highly beneficial to the 
accomplishment of objects which are held high in 
estimation by eveiy true lover of his country. Inti* 
macy is kept up between Dahomey and Gago, and^ it 
is supposed that this might be carried on to Tom* 
buctoo. 

Little more remains to be said respecting the gold 
coast, except that it is from this part of Guinea facilir 
ties for embarking the slaves are given. The vessels 
under the Portuguese and Spanish flags call at die 
settlements and forts which are not under the control 
of the British, and there make arrangements for the 
supply of canoes, as well as canoe men ; the former 
are usually purchased^ and the men hired. 

The canoes either follow the vessel, or are taken in 
tow in such particukr point of the coast as best suits 
the views 6f the slave factor or supercargo, who has 
been previously landed from some other vessel, in order 
to make his arrangements. Porto Novo, Lagos, and 
Benin, are not unfrequently preferred for collecting 
the slaves; and the canoes are there employed in 
taking them off, or transporting them coast-ways to 
-some more convenient spot, until a freah cargo is in 
readiness, when a few hours only are required to ship 
them. For, with all the desires of his Majesty's 
government, and all the vigilance of the authorities on . 
the coast to prevent this hornd traffic on the north 4f 
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the line, still the temptations are so great^ and die 
facilities for evading detection are so many, both to 
Portuguese as well as Spaniards, that all the zeal tsd 
activity of officers employed to put in force the orden 
of government are still baffled. 

The slave trade, especially as it now is conducted b} 
the Spaniards, Portuguese, and Americans, is moK 
horrible than those who have not had the misfortune 
to witness can believe ; indeed, no lang^uage can con- 
vey a true picture of its baseness and atrocity ; and it 
is but too evident to those who are able te judge from 
local observation, that until the Northern Slave Trade 
shall be declared piracy, and every one found eng^iged 
in it made subject to all the penalties of piracy,, this 
most detestable, and more than ever cruelly conducted 
trade will never be abandoned by the subjects of Spain, 
Portugal, and America. 

Dutch Accra is one of the principal points on the 
coast for a supply of canoes for the slave vessels ; and 
the protection given by the flag of that nation on 
these occasions, is afforded under the eye of the British 
and Danish settlements there, without even the power 
of remonstrance. 

The vessels employed in the slave trade, are navi- 
gated almost entirely by natives of Africa, or of a 
similar climate, and they are thereby enabled to endure 
much, which a ship manned by Europeans never could* 
For it may confidently be predicted, that every British 
cruizer, exposed to the deluging rains of Africa during 
Ijhe sickly season for only a few days, would generate 
jkver of so alarming and so malignant a nature, that 
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half tKe crew would probably be the sacrifice, and the 
vessel ther^y incapacitated for service. By no other 
means can the smaller vessels of wkr be rendered 
effective in the sickly season, than by being manned 
principally by native seamen, who, accustomed to the 
climate, can resist disease, which will ever be found 
ihe certain destruction of Eurbpeatis.* 

From Gape Three Points to Cape Palmas on the 
Gold Ck>ast, the palm oil, cam wood, and ivory trade 
is in a progressive state of improvement ; and with the 
encouragement given by the government, whenever the 
slave trade north of the line shall be ^ompktdy 
ab.oHshedf commerce will not only increase, but a pro- 
stable trade to Great Britain result* The tobacco of 
the Brazils formed into roUs is, however, one of the 
articles most in demand among the natives, and must 
be liad by' the merchants ; as none-other will be accept- 
ed in barter, to any extent, by the native traders. It 
is along this great extent of coast that foreign vessels 
frequently anchor. That their object is unlawful can- 
not for a moment be doubted, for every one which has 
undergone inspection (one only excepted) has been 
found fitted for the reception of slaves. Even their 
coppers for cooking plainly shewed the number of 
slaves they meant to provide for ; as did their water- 
casks, the probable length of time the vessels would 
he occupied in their voyage. 

This coast is so situated and so connected, that, sup- 
posing a slave vessel at Mezurado about to take in 

* See IMh African Report. 
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her cargo of slaves, and a man of war appears 
River Gallinas, or is observed examining a ship 
anchorage off Cope Mount, tlic aignal by fires is 
diately made; the whole range of coast is tl 
prized, and precaution talcen to elude tleteci 
going off the coast. If slaves be actually embai 
if they ore still on shore, they are there detained 
result of the examination of the vessel ; for slav 
been Lnown to be kept wailing, in some parts 
coast, more than twelve months to embark in 
ticulai' ship. Though this may appear a hear 
back upoB the piofiis of the slave dealers, thoBi 
are so enormous, and the temptations to them s 
tliat once entered upon sQccessfully, no sub 
losBMaKfeUtreonsidertd. Ves^k fit^d'n] 
have ticKiib»d can hare no cAber object bat 
aWerf. IVy duwld not tbere&re be pens 
vicbv «90ii tiu- cofast; ftir itJs not nectin 
tht!y«h«iil<) lb) wt'iQ their coune to that part a 
wksrfe tiu' fllairiB tnda is itiU pfermitttJd, nai' 
»tBotA Ae kp^egy of its bdng comsmstit 
patpottofwKltaiag. h nsy thareibce xnoA j 
«|^relu«ded ^at, until veu^ thus fitted i^ ei 
for tibe hwrid traKc, ib^iug^on the cDnat* i 
ibeUiKt ihan be subject to confiBcadon^uid.u 
txxryia^ W ^trMUug im sUva illegally dodl' bfr d 
piracy; men of most Eurt^tnui iiaidiitig-«ili:)i 
K»dylii«iigsge bit, and incur ^-dw btSaMnck 
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Fhom die shoals of Cape Amie to Cape Palbas, the 
tgfputhem pitch of ^e witidward coast/Stayie Factories 
have bcien established aod maintained, with the excep- 
tion of that part caHed the Kroo country.* North of 
Settra Kroo, to the very verge of our Sierra Leone 
liorthetn boundaries, (Cape Shillen,) there are slave 
dep6t8 established, conducted by European renegadoes 
or their descendants. 

The sinall river of Gallinas, between Cape Mount 
and St. Anne's shdals, is the first establishBoent of this 
isort. The shore of the Galliiias is uniformly very low, 
with a fine sandy beach. 

At Cape Mount a chief resides, calling himself King 
Peter; a:nd here vessels of all nations resort, for under 
this cape excellent anchorage in the dry season is 
obtained. The same may be said of Cape Mesurado, 
though it is more exposi^d. 

Cape Mezurddb, itfielf, is formed by a hill about 
fonr hundred feet high„ steep on the west and north- 
west sides, but d^cliiling gradually in other directions. 
The French formerly projected a Settlement here; sihd 
it is c$ertainly one of the strobgest situations fbr a fort 
that can be founfd on the windward cbast. But it 
offers few other i^^ducements as a settlement, except 
the strength of the position. The productions of 

♦ See Sketch XV. 



the coontrj around it are trifling: The river iUelfit 
i and the bay, of which the Cape forms the 
I extRinity, is too open to the winds, which 
Rra reported to be most dangerous and hazardous, lii. 
dA nwdl-init in the tornado, and the south-west in 
tbe niay Mmdh. The river (Mezurado, or Rio Doro) 
iv iti natorkl course would fall into the sea close to 
dlQ Cape; hm a spit of land run's from the latter in a 
nof^: Mrth-«ast direction athwart the stream, and 
tuM it along the shore for about half a mile : a bai 
of bard.udeven sand then extends itself before the 
river's moatli, causing not more than four feet walei 
in any put. The breakers upon the bar are, indeed, 
by. pt> mwtti dangerous, the least so, it is said, of any 
b^ upon the coast ; but, having crossed it, the river is 
found full of banks, and the deepest wBtnr in any part 
not to exceed eight feeL The breadtli of . tlie rir.ei at 
its entrance is about a hundred and t^i^Bty yards. Is 
the river, Just above where tbe correat is tjimed by 
the spit of land, are two or three small islands ; one 
of these is occupied by a factory, and at a small dis- 
tance Is another, kept by a mulatto woman. The 
space between them is nearly fordable at low water. 
East of the former, and scarcely a quarter of a mile 
from the sea side, a considerable hnrncb of tlie Hen- 
lado strikes off in a nortb-^ast direction and j<uiu the 
river St. Paul about six miles firom its mou'&, Ea- 
Topeans are stated to have gone about forty miles up 
the Mezurado: but a considerable part of that smalt 
distance, it was found too shallow to allow any 
thing larger Chan a jolly boat to ascend it, and a little 
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higher ap there are flails, which prevent navigation 
altogether. 

The rhrer St. Paul is more considerable, and navi* 
gaUe ibr fooau a greater distance; but its channel 
if also fidl of rocks, and, as in the Mezurado, the fal}s 
prevent 'the passage at about the distance of aixt^ 
miles from the sea. The natural pro4uctions. of tbji^ 
part of the country are not many. Rice' is raised in 
small. quantities: cassada, .which requires less atten- 
tion and labour, forms the chief food of the inhabitants. 
The'plamtain and banana trees round the King*s town 
(whicb is at the foot of the mountain) are much fewer 
than in the neighbourhood of Sherbro' and Sierra 
Leone: vegetables and stpck are rare. A little cam- 
wood of an inferior, species is broirght down the river^ 
and some ivory from places Fhere no, factories ar^ 
established : nevertheless the country does not appear 
less fertile dian the coast in general. The soil seems 
the same as that of die lowlands to the northward, 
and that of the hills resembles those of Sierra Leone. 

The chiefs or king of the country, has began to keep 
catde with a «view to profit, at the suggestion of an 
European factor ; wlio states, that he had obtained six 
of the small short-homed breed which exists to the 
southward, that they had produced three calves, and 
were all in excellent condition. 

While the slave trade existed, the commerce of this 
part of the country was more considerable; but it 
never supported more than two factories' A smug- 
glmg slave trade is, however, still carried on ; and an 
officer visiting the place, saw at the mouth of the river 

M 5 
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t viliopy which ««9 ^otn^ to eater it for slaves ; but 
fearful of being detected, the daves, who had been ia 
T^adhiess to emlwrk, were ccnoeakd in the woods. 

A«Uef on the tovth side of Ae.river^ wWiidi^ 
m6ed with the tide of King George, k cboflUtered as 
having the fbctoties and islands in Ab Tiver under his 
proteeticm and coBMiiand. When GoTemor Luditoi 
tisited the Mecurado, himself and offioen were vdie^ 
mently in^ed to visit this «liief ; an MnitBlMn widi 
which Ihey eottipiied* His town, situated under U^ 
hill, about a hundred yards distant from die wfkt of 
hudd^ did »ot consist of above a doien houses ; dicit 
tides were form^ chiefly of mats, «id ^ey wtrt 
thatched with {Mihn leaves. In toum and iise they 
differed but little from othet native dwellifigs, but on 
the whole were inferior.. 
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The sew settlement <tf Battwrsl, situated in 1^ IsIiumI 

of St Mery^Sy on the WctStera eoiaJsrt) is rieiBg; with the 

satte Ye|iidity ^tM the most healthM diinate n^ght 

render probable and dei^iraMe, or the mostfraitfbl and 

productive conntry ftight tenipt U^ exertion ki tniiid- 

ing: yet St. Mary's is a bairen sandy ipdt> scancely 

above the level of the sea ; indeed, a large portion of 

it is e^dently throvim up by the force of the surf on 

the Hea shore, tattA appeats eotiiposefd of large be4s of 

^^s piineipatly the African eotekle. Th% isllluid df 

St. Mitlry's is divided frotti the malh land by on^ ^r 

two tiwMipy f^teeks, ^ich dveHbW during the h^ty 

mins. A dyk^, hdweter, thr6if^ HpU^ the Ii6t<^-West 

of the town, as proposed, lAfty eflfe^dally prote6t the 

i^sidttnts from th(B unpleasant, not to say dangerd>as, 

pt«dictufte6t, th^y tnust^^^^ili^ise bfe^JkpjMM tb, in the 

riiiny se<is6b. OlT t^ healihftiHi^i ^ St. Mary's ndt 

tetixdh, Unde^ ^esfi drc^umstlknte^, cbn be %aid : wh^, 

however, aft attempt sh^ll h^ tnad^ to t^fkr aWay the 

mangrove whitli boards bn<i M^ of the hVatM^ and 

the iiyk<(t fHopOMd ^httll b^ Ibhnied, it \h p6hMk that 

skikliaesi i^ climate mkf b^ cddsideHlblty A^ibHtted. 

In Uke ifiMi^ttmi^, buMfAgy (^oflibittiilg tie^nesi^ and 

blMity «re tt^irin^^i aM thtifug^ 6¥#ry VdMeiHal is 

oiKfeulied fVom llie J^p^HAte »^o##, yet piypiflatloti is 

ftHfl^Vf itucmu^g, mA BatMim bid^ Air to riVal ik 

edtumeM^ «nd indu^ti^/ aiiy «{m ttpM tiiin io<if liiie 

of African coast. 
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Sttnt^ XXIU- 

^lAere exists b stroog desire among the natiief 
is to enter into a geaeral and legitimate cwn-' 
*ith the British, seema very evident from various 
1 iacidents and official accounts, 
■in B letter in the Sierra Leone Gazette we exttact 
■ -» passages ia confirmation of our assertion. 

" September 1, 1821. 
" It is gratifying to know that within this last foiC- 
night a great many Foulali .nd other natives from 
distant parts, have arrived . Port Logo for the pur- 
poses of bartering ivory, g( and cnttle, for articles 
of European manufacture. is not generally knonn 
that Mr. Z. Macaulay, whoac spirit and zeal for the 
cKtensiou of commerce with the natives of Africa are 

prgspect to t}iat end BppeM% MtiUji)Md %,)!Cfi(>ectaUf 
rndin^ faetoiy Kt Port Logo, w sooo-Jlt tbe bucg<u 
of.the late .isi»u«i to AlmnMy AbdolMw^'u pub- 
licly known. To tbi»,jactory th«. nai^TM.of Foulth 
novdftily leKHt; a«l4it if ceTtaiBt7i»Dmil|eMi^'tGi 
all the iKiJ IHnid»>Qf .Afrioft,,iav4<W.tlMiw.'(rf l)ua 
c<dony in.'paiticiilu^[to.&iii,tbatby A«:friHHUyui|eTr 
counw wtiich «iiiu«d fttna ■, ibe )^.< mm h'h *o «Mny 
of tbc inbabitaqU of joaar «nd vMMDe «ewiQMi «!« 
^Ddrnvodiig to panuupMtiti Jtlie 44rti)l»geK of,4Ml. 
fair aitd legitimate 'Conmwrc^ wltidt'ted 1Q th^ «ri(0w'> 
foundation of that colony. ' . ■- ; .'^. i ' 
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**• They are well acquainted with the views and leading 
objects of the local government, and are likewise well 
aware of the rooted ha^d with which the inhuman 
traffic in slaves is viewed by every inhabitant of this 
eolony. It is therefore a great point gained in our 
friendly and commercial intercourse with these warlike 
nations, who have ever shewn the greatest attachment 
to the slave trade, that they now so freely resort to this 
colony, and are encouraged to do so as much by the 
influence of Almaney, of Tumbo, and other chiefe, a& 
hf the love of gain, the mainspring of all commercial 
exertions." 



(( 



the hand of commerce was design*d 



^associate all the branches of mankind ; 
And if a boundless plenty be the robe^ 
^ . Trade is the golden girdle of the globe : 
Wise to promote whatever end he means, 
God opens fraitlul natnre's various scenes. 
Each climate needs what other climes prodnee, 
And offers something to the general use; . 
Up land but listens to the common call. 
And in return receives supply from all. 
This genial intercourse, and mutual aid, 
Cheers what were else, an universal shade : 
Calls nature from her ivy mantled den, 
And softens human rock-work into meq.** 

COWPEB. 
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swut xxtv- 

As a. pleasin] ' evidence of tbe good underataDding sub- 
siEting between the native princes of Africa and tht^ 
British Colonial OoveTmnent, we subjoin tbe following 
literal translation II c, of a circitlar letter 

which the king of Bam addressed to the kings 

and chiefs of the west, on cftsion of his reading a 

messenger, Mahomc l, to the governor of 

Sierra Leone, 

" In lerciful God 1 glory to 

God alone : una peace i^ ...^ , vants. 

" King Dhaa, son of king Mansong, eon of king 
Engholloo, presents his noble greetings to the inhabi' 
tanta of tha wnt, and witk:llMB haaKk .Mdpocel 
King DbUMnMtthr '(fxeOtt «*iigb^«Uif ^aCitlM town 
BangBM, Old en^^fr<*'>>i»'t«Mw4AtaHtear tbe 
preaeot letter eaadoMM bf'dn^ i)^1i(i'|j|«ilMk to Ba- 
dongar, to Tertuna, to Whoia the kii^ Mda'.lfaa same 
salutations ; and eD^^ages hin to bars tiii' ■ftesaenger 
conducted to QhighiMan, ualo .F«nah»» -WW> (»^ hi> 
part, it lequeatMl t« tte dM ubm intk* i*HlHi^r le 
Omiwor, and to Fakhonda, who wilt have then eaa- 
ducted to Ara Dimbk, to Sd>an Luicj, win wBl bare 
them conducted to Towngfaa Amady, and Tiaidia Ys- 
tine of Makhafta, who will have them guided lo Almaney 
Mouwa, and to his brother Osmani Hoodi ; dtese wilt 
send them accompanied b; tbeii conductor to Foota 
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Torra, near Almamy Bombacar and Jonsuf, who are 
likewise requested on the part of king Dbaa, toextend 
Aeir protection to \m envoy, idlowing him to be ac- 
companied by their 8 to the Bridsfa settlement 

-<< To the commandant of that place, Dhaa presents 
his gpreetings, and requests him to have his messenger 
conducted to Messrs. Gray and Adrian, to whom he 
sends fan noble greetings. — ^With them be health and 
peace! 

** Be it knowii that the doctor (Mr. Dockand) has 
left my country to rejoin yon in the west. Nothing has 
been accomplished or determined on. 

'' lliis letter has been written and put in the hands 
of <ny messenger, to let yon know that whoever may 
come firom king George to king Dhaa, on arriving in 
hm doimtry, they will be at home; for truly they 
o«^t to consider themiifelves at home, as his country 
in gaaeral, is tiiat of the children of Adam. Whethdr 
inhabitants of the east or west, he infomiB then that 
kiBg Oeorge's messenger reached him, and delivered 
magnificent and splendid presents. 

** Nothing had been taken, nothing spent by the 
doctor, whom may God bless! Punctually did he 
fuUil his message ; and king Dhaa has no reason to 
detpiae him or his attendants. His own (Dhaas) mes* 
senger Lamina, behaved ill, and he has met with his 
diMOolitenaiice. 

'* If the messengers firom the west have been stopped 
a long while, it is on account of their coming during the 
w«r, and on no other* They were in this cwuktxf ilreli 
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looked upon, well treated, and conaidered za hia well 
beloved friends. 

*' King Dhaa laments that tliey did not remain to 
carry back tlie news of the result of the war, and what 
else passed between him and liis enemies, his adversa- 
rie». If a friend visits us in the time of war, we ooght 
not to allow him to depart until the war is decided, 
that he may have an opportunity of being acquainted 
with all our aFairs; but if he leaves us before it h 
ended, how cau he be informed ? If by the reports of 
our enemies or friends, one and the other will say what 
they please. It was for these reasons kingp Dhaa de- 
tained the messengers from the west, that they might 
return at the termination of the war, and conduct the 
rest of their friends under peaceable arrangements to 
fanimitDtiet.. To^sy, Godbfl.praMdl.^MnClodl 
kekofiet tobetriumpkaBtoTBr>hiaakennn; thw^ 
dwrei would be accomplkfaod, peac* Rbd '. aecnri^ be 
r»-wtibliihed tosU trardtenxn-theiEJoalei:.: 

^* Tnly dten,iitHter (khig Oeo^) is great abd b6> 
noaredby him (Dhaa)heloveahim, fa& ooiuidwt )ijm 
at Ilia nearest and dearest frisnd. 

" King Dkaa desires no one to act .rigoRmsly or lo 
injun, inany way, hisibesMagar; tetbuigttietntlii 
be is hig^ in his esteem. And although his mewangB 
(Lamma) had squandered awiyaome of* the prifti 
intended for him, his friendship and exaited MntiMsati 
•till eiist for their mewenger, (Ike flocCor) andfor this 
KBSon, he fan* expedited his own vmyi/y to^prove tbtt 
he is diiposed to their concerns, and tbat ke letainf fef 
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them peace, friendship, and liherality. He again in- 
forms them (the people of the west) that his messenger 
in going, is no 'more than his messenger, and will be 
the same in returning ; that he has no more to do than 
to be his messenger, is thus declared : and this is bis 
desire. 

** King Dhaa returns to the princes named in the 
commencement of this letter, and to the others (which 
are not named) he presents, his noble greetings and be 
with them health and peace ! 

" The object of this letter, O cl^iefs of the west ! is 
to inanifest to you that king Dhaa loves justice ; and 
to engage you to protect the travellers and caravans. 
Do. not harm any of them, but open your peaceful 
roads, and place them under your kind protection. 
Be always liberal to travellers and caravans. King 
Dhaa does, not love the wicked, nor their agents, nor 
oppressors of any kind. 

** His intention in addressmg these lines to you is, 
at the same time to engage you to do good to all tra- 
vellers. Protect them, and do not oppress them in 
their journeys. Do not ask, nor exact too enormous 
presents ; and take care do not acf otherwise than 
this ! You must recollect, in the days of his ancestors, 
the roads were open and free, and no one dared to ty- 
rannize over the traveller. Succeeding to the throne 
of his father, and preserving good intentions, he desires 
that the paths be to open and free as in their days. 

" For example, should King Dhaa tyrannize over 
travellers in his country, what good ? or who would 
profit thereby ? 
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NOTES. 



A. 



The Moore are thus described by a pleasing French 
writer: — ' Eyes fall of fire and courage; a ferocidns 
look-; manly and strong features; an aquiline nose; 
nervous arms ; a tall figure ; a haughty gait ; legs and 
shbttldere almost ndced ; are the charaecteristic taarks 
wUich distinguish the greater part of the Moors/ 

TUeir dress is as simple as possiUe ; — a piece of 
fine light stuff, uncut,, wbsdi they wrap rouud theor 
bodks in long folda, giving it what fcMrm their fancy 
Snreeta. Others add below either a kind of shirty or a 
tmio «f wbollen cloth without sleeves, which reaches 
as lar as the knees. The richest wear besides this a 
kind of robe, and the fineness of the dress is flrdpor- 
doaed to their rank and fortune. Sbme of their wiooHen 
stofik are as delicate as muslin, ittid Of an- exceeding 
bright white colour. The female costume difibrs from 
this duly in arrangement. They wear varions orAa- 
medta. The hair is formed into tretuses, and l)r^({uetitly 
is aoflfered to flow over- the shoulders; whUa the tma 
araahaved, reservi&g only a talt m the middle pf tli« 
hssd. . The ears, anus, and legs ot a Mo6risii womiUl 
«re«6nMientlBd with large mital rittgti, ta whidh they 
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sometimes add pieces of corat. They raaVe 
antimony aad gunpowder for tracing out various figuK) 
on their foreheads and above their eyelids. The men 
do the same on iheir anns, breasts, and hands, 
nails are dyed with henna. This dress of the Moors 
common to almost all the inhabitants of Africa 
as Guinea, and even among the Arabs of Asia. Theii 
habitations are as simple as their drees ; — they inhabit 
only tents or huts, constructed with the branches of 
trees and reeds. A collection of these is called an 
Adawar, or Douare. They are placed circularly, in 
order that they may inclose theit flocks during the 
night., The cloth with which they are covered and 
finished is of wool, very closely woven, and dyed either 
black or brown ; they are removed with facility. Ac- 
cording to the seasoD the Moot* change tbxir abode :— 
u winter, a aouthem aitnadon Kt &e bottom of some 
hill ; ia Rammer, those place* where there is abandancc 
of paatuie and plentk'ulBpringfl. The most usual ealor 
tfttiOQ when Hoora meet, ii to put the right^^and on 
the breast and to incliDe the head, and in (his. poatmc 
to wish eaoh olfaei ^ood day : they inquife afterwaidi 
concerning the health of their relatipni, naoung them 
in order; anddoBottorget tOAik respecting the swre, 
the.^oci, the tent, &c. 

"The Moon, though confined in thdr knowledge, 
have often great naturtd sagacity and penetxation, 
reading characters with tacility. There is seen among 
their youth many instaiKes of frankness and c^nnefs 
heart; but it gradually declines with Jacreasing 
inila a sullen iodiSerenoe, so gnat ia 'tbt nftfr 
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of despotism over nature ; it brings all to a leyel, 
that level is near the meanest of the species, 
k, fiery, and impatient, treacherous and cruel, 
nous and avaricious, the Moors require to be 
rned by a rod of iron, which must be kept con- 
;ly in their sight. Their history is friaught with 
nces of pei-petual tumults, massacres, and civil 
. This character is the produce of their govern- 
; ; a cruel disposition and unfeeling conduct inr 
master and slave being the natural product of an 
rary and despotic form of government.' 



B. 



le Arabs collect these industrious insects in the 

of the cork tree formed into a cylinder, which 

smear with honey to entice the 'bees to enter; 

then close up the extremities, leaving only a small 

ling as a passage for the swarm ; these tubes^ are 

nded lengthways on the ground and surrounded 

thick bushes. It is almost incredible how much 

;y and wax they procure from them : the first serves 

I for food, and the latter is an article of commerce. 



C. 



rianebah. — ^The fate of Mr. Meredith, the governor 
i^inikebah, is greatly to be regretted by the friends 
lieir fellow^creatures. To his good offices and 



g iB M t fldtelligeiice) the cMue of ^ppmsaed A 
hi^ljl indebted ; bat be. fell- a-victiitt to po] 
in At country^ the good of tifaick he bad u 
heaft 

.. Upon some i>ague and perfectiy unfoni 
piciont of ilia hafing improperly, received a q 
goU. when the Aehanteei viaited* the naigbbo 
Wianeibah, the natfarettyf Aat plaee aeiied W 
and aMiongfa h& offered, togive up to them 
of hie property in iieu of the gold he.wat 
accused of hamg. receiTed, they positively i 
set him at liberty. It appears that whilst 1 
usual morning's walk in his own garden, he 
rounded by a number of the town's-people an 
away precipitately. They forced him to yi 
miles in the heat of the sun, during whid; 
journey they committed several outrages. Th 
grass was^eet. on fire, and he was compelle 
close to its flame. His shoes he was obligei 
off, andput them on alternately, as it suited tl 
of his tormentors ; and frequently to proceed 
any defence for his feet, upon the sharp ai 
stubble of the grass that had just been bun 
beat him severely, and twice attempted to c 
stockings and put him in irons. His arms 
tended by tying them to a stake which prec 
on his throat ; and at this time, he subseque 
he fully e3q>ected they would have put him 
they however cruelly spared him, to inflict i 
meots, which soon produced a melaachol 
The acconnt of. this savage transaction no u 



^i^e known to. ConuoAdore Irby, than, * with the 
pipipptUude nchich mjeirks.tbe character of that meri- 
torious officer, be proceeded io relieve the fort of 
Winnebah from the critical situation in which it was 
left by the lamented disath of the governor. On the 
Commodore's arrival, off the town, be found; that the 
inhabitants (being probably informed of his . approach, 
and justly dreading the punishment due to their crime) 
h«^ driefly deserted, the^ place ; some were in the act 
of doing sQ. and carrying pff their effects when Captain 
Irby aririved. In this proceeding they were not ol^* 
sti^icted, but the town was destroyed; and as the 
pprsseasion of the fort under tbeee circumstances would 
have been retained at a very great expense, and with- 
•ovLt any c<)unterbalancing advantages in point of 
general trade, or as a check to the traffic in slaves, it 
was completely razed. 

It is but justice to Commodore Irby to add, that no 
blood but that of the unfortunate Mr. Meredith was 
shed, nor any other the slightest act of severity com- 
.mitted on. thi9. melancholy occasion ; and it mu9t be 
remarked, that the wjiiole of this atrocious transaction 
is totally unconnected with any thing relative to the 
slave trade. It was the* desperate act of an uncivilised, 
turbulent, and barbarous people. 

It is no less curious and interesting, as well as 
useful, to contrast the manners of these people, resi^ 
dent on the coast of Africa, with the habits and cus- 
toms of some of the inhabitants of the interior of that 
vast continent, as mentioned by Mr. Park, so well 
known to most re«lers« From whence does this dif- 
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Why are the inhabitants of the coast of 
■ary to the exfterieoce of all other coun- 
Ines, («s ciYiliied than those of the interior? It can 
only be attributed to the baneful influence of the slave 
trade; which, co-operating with the advantages i3e- 
rired to it from the sea and navigable rivers, has driren 
civilization and improvement from these their natural 
and proper situations, to the interior parts of Africa, 
where a chance at least was left for the wretched in- 
habitants to escape the visits of the inhuman slave 
dealers. Yet such is the fertility of the soil of Afika. 
that Mr. Meredith, in a letter written a little while 
previous to his unfortunate death, states that the Gold 
Coast in the neighbourhood of Winnebah is quite as 
favourable to the production of cotfee, and some other 
kinds of similar produce, as even the West Indies.* 



D. 

Red Water OrdeJ. — When this is resorted to, two 
me'n are Mnt out before day-break for the bark which 
ia to form the infusion ; it is always taken either firom 
the east or west side of the tree. It is then brought 
into the town, tmd put into a mortar and well beat, as 
they prepare rice or other ^rain, and by the same max 
wAm procoied it ; but before they begin to beat it they 
are obKged to wash Aeir hands and arms Teryclean, 
and pare their nails cIom: srfW tbey have beat it as 

■ See 7th A&ican Befwrt^ Pp. 35-^30. 
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fine as they can it is put into a large kettle, which is 
then filled up with cold water and stirred about with a 
stick, which extracts the virtue of the bark without 
boiling it. It will ferment and rise to the top like 
soapsuds. This operation is performed in the presence 
of all the people. This horrible potion the supposed 
guilty person is forced to drink, and under such cir- 
cumstances of cruel violence that death almost certainly 
ensues. 

E. 

Witch Bag. — This is a something which they pre- 
tend will be found in the body of any witch. It is not 
defined, and it seems probable that any induration of 
uncommon appearance arising fVom disease is con- 
sidered as an infallible sign of witchcraft. If the pre- 
tended bag be" found, there is no further inquiry into 
the cause of the person's death — they are witches; 
but, if this bag is not found, the deceased has fallen 
a victim to witchcraft, and the murderer must be 
discovered. 

F. 

List of Growing Plants transmitted to the African 
Institution by Dr. Roxburgh of Calcutta, with the 
intention of cultivating them in Sierra Leone and 
ekewhere on the Coast of Africa. 

1 . Two grafted JVf angoes, a very delicious sort. 

2. Four Letchee, Uie famous well-known China 

fruit. 



i t 



. A lyU hooqwit^ Mmfikuk j(|p«Rl6a Jdmii» a good 

- /■■ 'fink* . :..t ::.,'. ^ 

lablygoikL * 
, whieh yieMt ft fimw^iMiii^l^ 

^^^'.' aiidlftrg«(filMPiftg^. = :- 'r(,^i:^:A''i^ .^< ! 

6« Oat AfiittliaiiaAgaUcKdift^Bi#4^ 

7. Two Satiram» an imdesca^Md pIaiiVtbefir#f«al«i 

S. Two Caima Cmm^iM^, vfs^r'^P^ fippi^Oi^ 

exceUenI ^Mses, md.tlitt^ ji^4^^ 
use for jellies. 

10. Seven Cajuputi^ oil tree. 

11. One Ratan, a large kind^ from Pegu. 

12. One Bamboo, this sort bears a fruit as lafge as a 

middling-sized pear, and the Bamboo itself is 
serviceable as the other sorts. 

13. Two Asclepias, tinctoria R. its leaves yield indigo 

by the hot water process. 

14. Four Teak, the timber well known. 

15. Two or three Urtica Tenacissima, R. the bark 

abounds in very strong fine flax^i. fibres. 

16. The Sultanee, or Yellow Cocoa Nut. 

17. Areca Catechu. 

18. Borassus Flabelliformis. ^ 
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The following List is taken from the 5th Report of 
the African Institution. 

1. Teak. 

2. Dalbergia Sissoo. 

3. Crotalaria Juncea, 

4. Corchorus Capsularis^ or Paat* 

5. Aeschynomene Cannabina, or Duneha. 

6. Hibiscus Strictus. 

7. Abroma Augusta. 

8. Hibiscus Cannabinus. 

9. Terminalia Chebula, an useful timber tree. 

10. Areca Catechu, the Betel Nut. 

1 1 . Aleurites Triloba, or Indian Akhrowt. 

12. Anacardium Semicarpus, or Marking Nut. 

13. Mimosa Eleta, a very large tree of quick growth ; 

the timber excellent, being hard,^ strong, and 
durable. 

14. Mimosa Stipulata, an immense, very quick grow- 

ing timber tree. 

15. Lagerstroemia Regina, a beautiful timber tree. 

In Pegu the wood is used for fences, &c. 
and crooked timbers in ships. 

16. Cassia Sumatrana, a most beautiful quick growing 

timber tree. 

17. Adenanthera Pavonina, a timber tree, wood deep 

red, and very hard. 

18. Cassia Bacilus of Gartner. 

19. Chrysophyllum Accuminatum, a fruit tree. 

20. A very large Palm, a new species of Corypha. 

21. Country Cucumber. 

22. Cucurbita Lagenaria. 

N 2 
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23. Cucurbita Pepo. 

24. Cucumis Mamordica. 

25. East India Water Melon. 

26. SufFa AuHtansiula. 
2T. Sotantim Metoageua. 

28. Large Bengal Radish. 

29. Anethum Sowa, the seed, an ingredient in curry 

powder, is cultivated during ihe cool seasoa. 

30. Hibiscus Sativus, or Okra. 

-\ Both much cultivaleil 
'Jl. Amaranthus Gangeticus, (by the Hindoos du- 
33. Aiuaranlhus Palagamus, i rin^ the raias for their 

3 stews, curries, &c. ^ 

33. Trigonella Fosiiam Greecum, cultivated duriog the 

cool seasons as a pot herb, 

34. Tri°;onella corniculata. Culiivated during the coul 

season for the green plant, which the natives eat 

35. A species of Chenopodium. Cultivated during 

the cool season as a potherb. 

36. and 37. Two species of Mustard, extensivelj cul- 

tivated duringthe cool season (from October lo 
February inclusive,) from the seeds the natives 
express the common and cheap oil foe eatiagt 
and for burning, and the green herb is vec) 
generallv eaten in their curries, &c, 

38. White or opium poppy. 

39. Carpopogon nivenum. 

-\ Hindoo kidney beans 

40. Dolichos tetragonolobus. f they may be termed, a! 

41. Dolichos Lablab. ^ they are used in the 

J same way. 
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42. Bengal beet. Cultivated between September and 

May, the dry season. 

43. Cucurbita Melopepo. 

44. Dolichos gladiatuft. An excellent substitute for 

kidney beans. 

45* Melaleuca Cajuputi, before called M. Leucader- 

drou Duncha plant. This is deemed the coars* 

est, though not least durable of the Bengal 

substitutes for hemp. It is reckoned to be 

. more durable in the water than either Crotola- 

na juncea, or Corchorus olitoniu6 and capsularis, 

it is therefore universally used for the drag 

ropes and other cordage about , fishing nets. 

The i^ets themselves are made of Smva twine 

(Crotalonia juncea) and well tanned with the 

bark of a species of Rizophora. 

Hibiscus caunabinus and stricters, both plants usied 

for the same purpose, are annuals., llie'teak and the 

sissoo, are both valuable timber trees. 

The Mulberry, Peruvian bark. Camphor laurel. Green 
and Bohea tea, Tobacco^ and various other plants have 
also been sent to our settlements in Africa, The Mul- 
berry, and also the Silk-worm, entirely succeed there. 
Cotton imported from thence has been sold for 2s^ lOd. 
per pound. Cordage from a particular species of palm 
has been found superior in strength to the hemp, 10 
pounds to 43 pounds. Mongrove Bark is found very 
superior for tanning. 
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G. 



White Ants. This pernicious vermin are called 
Buggabugs : they are most destructive wherever the} 
gain admittance. Their mode of travelling is curioos. 
They raise an hollow tube of earth like an arch under 
which they pass unseen. In the course of twelve 
hours they will raise a tube and travel eight or nine 
yards to reach a chest, box, or barrel, into which they 
work ; nothing escapes them ; but woollen cloths they 
particularly attack, and such is their insidious progress, 
that having entered, for instance, a chest or box, they 
will destroy every article within, and even eat the sub- 
tance of the chest to a mere shell, yet penetrate not 
through in the smallest place ; therefore it still appears 
to the eye, fair and uninjured. Perhaps, however, 
this may be accounted for from their instinctive dread 
of the sun, which is their enemy, appearing even to 
destroy them even if exposed to it ; but upon being 
removed they recover their strength and vigour. 

The only mode found to preserve chests from these 
vermin, is to place them on stands with legs well 
tarred, very frequently renewed, or place them in 
water. 



H. 



The following account from an ancient geographer 
who visited Africa, illustrates in a curious manner the 
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existence of a golden stool, the contested seat of roy- 
alty; and also describes the portion of Africa which 
is tiow known as the Ashantee and Buncatbo countries. 
He divides Africa into climates, and included in the 
first, he says, '' From the city Malel, to the great city 
Ghana, are about twelve stations, through sandy places 
and parched plains. In Ghana are two cities situated 
on the two opposite shores of what they call a fresh 
water sea, and is the largest, the wealthiest, and most 
popi^lous in all the negro countries ; and thither the 
rich merchants resort, not only from all the neighbour- 
ing places, but also from the remotest parts of the 
west. Its inhabitants are Musselmen, and the king of 
it (as is reported) derives his pedigree from Saleh, the 
son of Abdallah, the son of Hassan, the son of Hosain, 
the son of Ali, the son of Abi-Taleb ; and the king is 
absolute, although he pays obedience to the emperor 
of the Musselmans. He hath a palace which is a 
strong and well fortified structure, on the bank of the 
Nile (Gambia, called Niger Nile, hy this geographer) 
apartments adorned with various devices, paintings, 
and glass windows. 

. ^* The aforesaid palace was built in the five hundred 
and tenth year of the Hegeira. His kingdom and 
dominions is bounded by the country of Vaneara, 
very famous for the plenty and excellency of their gold 
mines : and from the confirmed reports of the people 
who come from the remote parts of the west, it is cer- 
tain that there is in the palace of the king an entire 
lump ofQoldy not cast, not wrought by any instru- 
ments, but perfectly formed by the Divine Providence 
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imy of thirty poundi weight, which hag been boie^ 
through, and fitted for a seat to the royal throne. 

" The negroes choose very low seats, and very small 
wilhal, not above ten inches high and six over, and 
«ry often in the shape of a hour glass. And truly it 
is a most extraordinary thing, granted to no other 
but to him, by which he procures to himself a peculier 
glory in comparison of all the negro kings. And that 
"'king, as is reported, is the most just of all kings; aO 
other king has so many captains, who every mominj 
come to his house on horseback; and one of iheie 
carrying a drum, beats it; nor is be silent until iht 
king comes down to the palace gale : and when all die 
captains meet him, he himself gels on horseback, and 
going before them, he passes thiough llie streets of 
the ci^. Th^i if any be giieved or oppressed with 
any trouble, he presents himself -to the-Jdng, nardoea 
he depart from his presence till his cause is decid^t 
In the afternoons, when the heat of the sun penniti> 
he gets again on horseback, and goes out guardedoa 
all sides by his soldiers. Then noadmittanceoraccei' 
is open to any one ; therefore in a certain and ap- 
pointed custom he rides out twice in a day, and»o 
much is remarkable of bis justice. He generally weU* 
a habit of satin, or a black mantle, after the Ars^iat 
manner, with drawers, and leathern sandals dd his fee' 
He never goes out but on horseback. He has abuo 
dance of rich ornaments and horses, witb most sum] 
tuous trappings on solemn days led before him. H 
has many troops which march each with their coloix 
under his royal banner. I 
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*' From the city of Ghana to the confines of the coun- 
try of Vancarra is a journey of eight days ; and this of 
Vancarra is most famous for the excellency and plenty 
of gold. It is an island of three hundred miles in 
lengthy and one hundred and fifty in breadth, which 
the Nile (Gambia) surrounds all the year : but the month 
of August approaching, and the scorching heat increas- 
ing, and the Nile (Gambia) overflowing, that Island, or 
the greater part of it is covered over with water : but 
when the waters decrease, and the Nile begins to 
gather itself in its proper bounds or channel, all who 
are in the kingdom of the blacks, living in those islands, 
return to their habitations, and every day in which the 
Nile decreases, they slightly dig the earth, and not 
one of them is disappointed in his labour ; but whoso- 
ever he be, by digging finds more or less of gold, 
according to the gift of God. And after that the Nile 
hath entirely betaken itself to its. bounds, they sell 
what .they have found, aud merchandize among them- 
selves; and indeed the greater part of the gold is 
bought by the merchants of Varcelan, and by the re- 
motest western merchants ; and they, carryiiig it ipto 
their countries, strike and coin it into pieces of money, 
and by them they are bought, and that every year," * 

* Nubian's Geography, translated from the Arabic into 
Latin at Paris, 1619. 
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